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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


In  issuing  this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Whistlb-Bihku, 
the  Publishers  are  complying  with  many  urgent  requests, 
frequently  made  to  them  by  the  passing  generation,  to  put 
within  their  reach  a  publication  which  was  a  great  house- 
hold farourite  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  around  which 
so  many  genial,  sunny,  and  innocent  associations  cluster; 
as  well  as  to  let  the  rising  or  risen  generation  have 
easy  access  to  this  broad,  fresh,  living  stream  of  healthy 
Scottish  soi:^.  Scotland  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
song-writers  and  lyrical  poets,  who,  sprung  from  her  his- 
toric soil,  have  celebrated  In  tuneful  verse  the  living 
annals  and  social  characteristics,  the  triumphs  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  ancient  land  which 
gave  them  birth.  There  is  hardly  an  event  in  her  long 
and  chequered  history  which  is  not  chronicled  by  some  of 
her  bard-historians,  there  are  few  scenes  in  "the  land  of 
the  mountain  and  the  flood "  which  are  not  mirrored  by 
her  poets ;  and  it  may  be  aflirmed  that  there  is  hardly  a 
flower  which  adorns  her  verdant  sod,  or  a  tree  in  her 
ancient  forests,  whose  praises  have  not  been  sung,  nor 
one  of  the  social  habits  or  customs,  and  more  important 
events  in  the  life  of  her  people.  Joyous  or  sorrowful,  light- 
some or  solemn,  which  have  not  been  rendered  classic  by 
the  poet  sons  and  daughters  of  Scotland. 
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Whan  the  first  portion  of  WHurrLi-BurKn  was  inaed 
from  the  press,  our  Scottish  firesides  were  still  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  chap-books,  which,  while 
they  embodied  much  genuine  poetic  feeling,  expressed  in 
terse  and  graphic  language,  were  yet  permeated  and 
marred  by  much  that  was  coarse  and  indecent,— these 
last  two  characteristics  being,  indeed,  the  chief  features 
of  many  of  them. 

It  was  the  purpose  and  gloxy  of  WHUTLi-BDrani  to 
exhibit,  to  cherish,  and  to  prassnre  all  the  tenderness,  the 
refinement,  and  the  genius  of  the  national  muse,  without 
the  ooaiseness  and  licentiousness  by  which  it  had  been 
debased. 

The  intriniriio  merits  of  its  contents  rapidly  gained  for 
the  work  a  wide  and  permanent  popularity ;  and  it  soon 
became  a  nucleus  towards  which  were  attracted  the 
effusions,  more  or  less  powerful,  of  the  race  of  poets  and 
song-writezB,  which  it  was  the  means  of  calling  into  exist* 
ence,  many  of  whose  lyrics  have  become  classic  in  the 
literature  of  the  country. 

In  this  connection  we  may  appropriately  use  the  language 
of  an  accomplished  critic,  apropoi  of  Whistu-Bihkib  and 
its  sister  book,  Tbb  Laird  or  Looav,  "how  much  these 
works  must  have  tended  to  puril^  the  popular  taste! 
They  were  issued  at  a  time  when  a  large  amount  of  dross 
was  still  droulating  at  the  firesides  of  Scotland,  along  with 
the  pure  gold  of  our  national  song  and  story.  The  pesti- 
lent chi4»>books,  whose  fun  was  usually  filth,  had  not  yet 
been  chased  out  of  the  market  by  a  higher  style  of  popular 
literature.  But  these  works  taught  the  people  that  there 
could  be  the  most  spirit-stirring  song  without  impurity, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  richest  wit  and  humour  with- 
out the  utterance  of  a  word  calculated  to  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  outraged  modesty." 
The  first  publication  of  WmsTui-Banai  was  a  tiny  book  in 
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an  eleguA  paper  cover,  price  one  BbiUing,  which  was  edited 
by  John  Donald  Carrick,  and  adorned  by  a  graphic  frontie- 
pieoe  illoBtrating  one  of  his  best  effusion^  '*  The  Scottish 
Tea-Ptaty."  This  was  followed  at  intervals  by  other  fonr 
series,  edited  partly  by  Oarrick  and  Alescander  Bodgw,  bat 
chieflly  by  the  publisher,  David  Robertson.  In  addition  to 
these  five  series,  a  separate  and  special  one  entirely  devoted 
to  lyrics  for  diildren  was  issued,  under  the  title  "  Nursery 
Songs/'  and  this  proved  to  be  in  some  respects  the  most 
original  and  most  powerful  portion  of  the  work. 

Iiater  on,  the  whole  were  eombiued  into  one  dumpy 
little  volume,  well  known  to  book  collectors.  In  process 
of  time  one  set  of  boards  proving  too  confined  for  the 
increasing  bulk  of  Wbibtui-Bivxii,  the  work  was  issued, 
with  large  additions,  in  two  handsome  little  volumes. 
This,  the  complete  work,  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  editor 
and  publisher,  David  Robertson,  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  fetches  a  high  price  when  in  the  market. 

In  later  years  another,  edition  in  larger  type,  and  with 
additional  contents!,  was  issued,  which  was  sold  out  witiun 
six  months  of  its  publication. 

There  is  thus  reason  for  the  publication  of  another 
edition,  not  merely  to  meet  the  demand  from  those  con- 
versant with  the  work,  but  also  to  hitroduce  it  to  a  new 
generation. 

It  is  now  issued  in  the  form  of  the  original  edition,  but 
remodelled,  and  with  some  important  improvements,  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  addhaig  to  its  contents  some 
choice  lyrics  by  poets  who  succeeded  the  original  Wsistub 
BnnuAXB.  niese  enrich  the  work  itself,  and  the  public 
will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  have  them  in  the  company  of 
their  old  favourites. 

Amongst  these  are  poems  by  William  Camie,  whose 
songs  are  "household  words"  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  David  THngate,  a  poet  of  power  and  refinement,  whose 
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family  oonnecticn  with  Robert  Burns  it  is  interesting  and 
pleasant  here  to  recall. 

Some  unpublished  pieces  1^  the  author  of  "Willie 
Winkie"  appear  in  company  with  characteristic  lyrics  by 
William  Walker,  Mrs  M.  T.  Bell,  W.  Y.  Jackson,  Joseph 
Wright,  William  Freeland,  Dr  Norman  Hacleod,  and 
others. 

Mr  D.  H.  Edwards  of  Brechin  has  issued  a  series  of 
Tolumes,  entitled  *'  Modem  Scottish  Poets,"  in  which  he 
has  gathered  together  a  Tery  large  collection  of  the  songs 
and  lyrical  effusions  of  a  numerous  band  of  the  poets  of 
Scotland  of  recent  years,  accompanied  by  able  biographical 
and  critical  notes. 

Enshrined  in  this  raluable  collection  are  many  gems  of 
Scottish  poetical  genius,  which  otherwise  might  hare  been 
"  bom  to  blush  unseen,"  and  to  the  appreciative  judgment 
of  the  editor  the  publishers  are  indebted  for  kindly  help 
in  preparing  the  present  edition  of  WHiSTLB-Biinin. 

They  also  desire  to  express  thehr  hearty  thanks  to  the 
genial  author  of  "Bits  from  Blinkbonny,"  for  much 
friendly  counsel  and  assistance,  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  "Nursery  Songs."  This  important  part  of 
the  work  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  many 
characteristic  pieces  1^  James  Nicholson  and  his  daughter, 
Ellen  C.  Nicholson,  William  Allan,  Alexander  Anderson 
(Surfaceman),  James  Smith,  Hugh  Macdonald,  Dr  Sidey, 
Jessie  Leighton,  and  Mary  Inglis,  not  only  evidencing 
that  the  poets  of  Scotland  still  produce  simple  lyrics 
worthy  to  bo  placed  alongside  of  those  of  the  grand  old 
"Nursery  Rhymers,**  but  making  this  part  of  the  work 
complete,  unique,  and  the  best  collection  of  songs  for 
children  in  the  language. 

D.  R. 

February  1890. 
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Thb  SoDgs  contained  in  WsiSTLB-Bnaui  were  published  in 
distinct  Series  throughout  a  period  of  fifteen  yean,  the 
first  haying  been  issued  in  1882. 

The  Publisher  has  confidence  in  asserting  that  so  large 
a  body  of  orighial  Songs  has  neyer  before  been  offered  to 
the  public  in  one  volume. 

Although,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Songs  are  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit— a  few  exhibiting  more  mariced 
feUdties  than  others— it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them 
express  some  feeling  or  sentiment  which  the  heart  delights 
to  cherish. 

Looking  to  the  number  of  contributors,  it  will  readily 
be  conceded,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  work,  taken  alto- 
gether, presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  uniyersality 
of  that  peculiar  talent  for  Song-writing  for  which  Scot- 
land has  always  been  distinguished,  and  that  It  will  be 
considered  a  fayourable  spedmen  of  the  national  genius 
in  that  pleasing  department  of  literature. 
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A  WORD  AT  PARTING. 


It  has  been  often  objected  to  thlB  work,  tbat  it  was  too 
sqnat  and  cabed-like  in  appearance— tbe  publisher  re- 
solved, in  consequence,  to  make  two  volumes  of  it.  This 
has  been  done,  and  is  largely  supplemented  by  Biography 
and  New  Pieces.  Eaeh  volume  Is  complete  in  itself ;  the 
only  connection  is  the  running  title. 

The  Memoirs  of  deceased  contributors  are  supplied  by 
parties  who  personally  knew  the  individuals  whose  histoiy 
they  give,  the  Memoirs  may  therefore  be  implicitly  trusted. 
The  New  Pieces  introduced  are  those  left  over  of  the  last 
issue,  series  fifth,  of  this  work,  and  which  had  the  editorial 
imprimatur  of  the  lamented  editor,  from  the  last  edition  of 
Motherwell's  Poems,  which  underwent  the  critical  inspec- 
tion of  the  poet's  friend,  William  Kennedy. 

A  large  number  also  are  from  the  prolific  pen  of  that  Son 
of  Song,  James  Ballantine,  one  of  the  original  staff  of 
WMstlebinkians,  and  who  is  now  the  only  one  remaining 
among  us  who  wrote  expressly  for  this  work  at  its  starting ; 
he  is  by  far  the  largest  contributor  of  any  of  his  gifted 
brethren.  The  Lion's  share  of  the  labour  and  honour  is 
his,  in  giving  material,  and  also  critical  advice  in  the 
selections  and  prunlngs  to  which  the  compositions  were 
subjected. 
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In  taking  farewell,  the  publisher  cannot  refrain  from 
wishing  that  this  highly-gifted  child  of  song  may  long  be 
spared  to  the  public.  He  and  his  publisher,  greatly  his 
senior  in  years,  are  only  left  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
those  whose  "  Lyres  lie  silent  now  and  sad.*' 

He  who  gave  publicity  to  this  work,  has  followed  the  re- 
mains of  many  of  these  minstrels  to  "  The  dusty  house 
of  Death,"  and  felt  the  wheel  working  at  life's  cistern, 
troubled  when  that  hollow  booming  key-note  of  death  was 
struck,  as  the  soil  fell  on  the  casing  which  contained  the 
unconscious  remains  of  those  whom  he  loved,  reflecting 
that  he  soon,  too,  must  return  to  mix  with  kindred  dust. 

Glasgow,  June  1863 
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JOHN    DONALD    CARBICK. 


As  the  Editor  of  the  Fint  Seriesof  **  Whietle-Binkie,"  and 
a  litenry  man  of  oonaiderablo  repatafcion*  we  think  vune 
eeoonnt  of  this  amiable  and  lamented  individual,  wiJl  be 
aooeptable  to  our  readers. 

John  Donald  Caixiok  was  a  natire  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
bom  in  April,  1787*  His  mother  is  reported  to  hare  been  a 
woman  d  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  in  partioolsr,  to 
have  poseesaod  a  fimd  of  humour,  with  great  aonteness  of 
obssrration,  qualities  for  whioh  her  son  John  was  Tery  re> 
markaUe.  Csiriok's  education  was  neoeasarily  limited, 
from  tbs  narrow  oironmstanoes  of  his  parents ;  but  in  after 
liliB,  when  he  had  raissd  himself  into  a  respectable  station 
in  sooietj,  the  aotiTity  and  vigour  of  his  mind  enabled  him 
to  supply  in  a  great  degree  the  defidenoies  of  his  early  edu> 
eation.  When  rery  young,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
3fr.  Nicholson,  an  architect  of  considerable  eminence  in 
Glasgow ;  and  he  continued  to  feel  a  partiality  for  that 
branch  of  art  during  his  lifetime. 

Young  Carrlok  possessed  great  resolution  of  oharaotsk,  at 
times  amounting  to  obstinacy.  This  quality  of  mind  ao> 
companied  him  through  life,  and  if  it,  now  and  then, 
eommunioated  a  rather  too  unbending  turn  to  his  dispo- 
sition, was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  that  vigour  and  inde> 
pendenoe  of  mind  whioh  never  deserted  him.  Whether 
influenced  by  this  feeling,  or  impatient  of  the  uncertain 
tnd  oheerless  obaraoter  of  his  youthful  prospects,  the  rasb 
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lad  d«termlned  on  lallying  forth  alone  Into  the  worid,  to 
poih  his  fortune,  aa  the  phrase  la.  Aooordingly,  sometime 
in  the  autnmn  of  1807,  without  informing  any  one  of  hia 
intentiona,  he  set  off  for  London,  foil  of  adTenturoua  hope 
and  courage.  Thia,  be  it  remembered,  waa  a  Journey  of 
four  hundred  miles,  to  be  performed  on  foot,  for  the  few 
ahillinga  which  constituted  hia  worldly  wealth,  precluded 
any  more  expenai^e  oon^eyance ;  and  whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  the  prudence  of  anch  a  step,  we  cannot  but  feel 
respect  for  the  stout-heartedness  of  the  mere  youth  who 
could  undertake  it.  The  flrat  night  our  youthful  adven. 
torer  arriyed  at  Irvine,  in  the  oounty  of  Ayr,  and  pru- 
dently economizing  hia  limited  means,  instead  of  putting 
himself  to  expense  for  a  lodging,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  oosiereceaa  of  a  "  whinny  knowe,"  where  he  was  awoke 
in  the  morning  by  the  roar  of  the  ooean-tide,  which  waa 
rapidly  advancing  on  hia  heathery  couch.  Strong  in  the 
aanguine  hopeftOneM  of  youth,  he  pursued  his  solitaiy 
way,  living  on  the  pooreat  Cue,  and  aleeping  aometimea  in 
hnmUeroad-side  hostels ;  but  mors  often  enosmping  under 
the  kindly  canopy  of  heaven,  amid  the  aheavea  with  which 
an  eariy  harveat  had  covered  the  ground,  or  nestling  snugly 
in  some  green  and  leafy  nook,  on  he  went,  we  may  be  anre, 
fiatigue*worn,  and  perhapa  heart-worn,  until  he  reached 
the  town  of  Liverpool. 

In  after  life  he  often  reverted  to  his  feelings  on  entering 
that  town,  and  meeting  with  a  recruiting  party,  gay  with 
ribbona,  and  enlivened  by  the  sound  of  life  and  drum.  The 
animaiing  aight  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  enlisting,  and 
so  strong  waa  the  temptation,  that,  unable  to  decide  for 
hlmaelf,  he  threw  up  hia  stick  in  the  air,  to  be  guided  in  hia 
decision  by  the  direction  in  which  it  should  foil.  As  his 
cudgel  fell  in  the  direction  of  London,  he  resolved  to  follow 
its  prudent  dictatea,  and  girding  up  his  loins,  manftilly  con- 
tinued hia  Journey  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  soon  after 
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•Rivwi,  with  OBUr  luUfHHsowii  In  hi*  poeket  OBRtok 
italigfatod  la  aftw  jmn  to  vefortothto  amUtloiu  Mlly  ol 
liis  wayward  yoath— hit  bivooae  at  njght  in  th*  mngiMt 
ntnat  he  oould  find,  with  the  aolenm  qai«t  of  tho  grton 
woods  abOTo  and  around  him,  and  the  gentle  breeae  of  an 
antnmn  erening  to  lull  him  to  rest,— or  sometimes,  the 
doubtful  shelter  that  he  found  in  humble  alehouses  and 
bush-taTems. 

ArriTed  in  London,  the  friendless  youth  oflTered  his  ser- 
vices as  a  shopman.  His  Soottishaooent,  and  rough  appeal^ 
anoe  after  suoh  a  Journey,  with  awkward,  unformed  man- 
ners, would  no  doubt  operate  against  him  with  the  mors 
polished  citiaens  of  the  capital.  At  length  a  shopkeeper, 
himself  a  Scotsman,  captivated  by  the  music  of  his  mother- 
tongue,  engaged  him  in  his  service.  He  appears  to  have 
been  employed  In  this  way  by  various  individuals  until  the 
spring  of  1809,  when  he  obtained  a  respectable  situation  in 
an  extensive  establishment,  in  the  StafTordshire  Pottny 
bndness.  His  stay  altogether  in  the  metropolis  appears  to 
have  been  about  four  years.  He  returned  to  Glasgow  early 
in  the  year  1811,  and  opened  a  large  establishment  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  which  he  understood  thoroughly, 
from  having  been  employed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
great  house  of  Spodes  &  Co.,  of  London.  In  this  occupation 
hir.  Carrick  continued  for  fourteen  years,  with  various  suo- 
•ess.  His  prospects  at  one  period  were  of  the  most  flattering 
kind,  but  becoming  unfortunately  involved  with  a  house  in 
the  foreign  trade,  of  which  a  near  rdative  was  a  partner, 
these  promising  hopes  were  blasted. 

The  leisure  which  his  business  aflbrded  him  had,  for 
some  years,  been  diligently  and  profitably  employed  by 
Mr.  Carrick  in  mental  culture,  to  supply  the  defletenelss 
of  his  early  education.  The  bias  of  hit  taste  led  him  to 
cultivate  an  acquaitttaace  with  our  older  Scottish  literature, 
and  ta  1815  the  fruit  of  these  stn^Ues  appealed  in  the «« Lite 
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•f  Sir  WfUlBm  WUlaoe,"  whioh  wuimbUdied  ai  one  of  tbe 
MriMofComtolito'kMlMeUiny.  Ifthasoontiiiindafftvoiirlli 
wtth  tlMpaUlo  •verdnoet  and  hM  lately  been  teprinted  in 
a  new-  edition.  He  began  about  the  aame  time  to  tbrow 
eir  eome  of  theee  hunoroiii  mmvt  and  pieoee  wUofa,  whea 
eong  or  reeited  by  hinieelf,  need  to  form  the  delight  of  hii 
tvirate  frienda.  In  18S5,  he  oommenoed  businees  as  a 
traTelUng  agent,  and  bis  affaire  leading  him  frequently  into 
theHiffhlandi,  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  Oaeliooha- 
raoter,  in  its  minuter  ehades  and  peouliarities,  whioh  orei^ 
flowed  BO  riohly  in  the  oonTersatlon  of  his  later  years,  and 
giyes  snob  a  sect  to  many  of  his  comic  and  graphio  sketohea 
This  business  not  being  so  remunerative  as  he  had  expect- 
ed, he  finally  abandoned  mercantile  pursuits,  and  deyoted 
himself  to  literary  composition.  He  engaged  about  this 
time  as  sub-editor  of  the  Seats  Times,  at  that  period  a  Jour- 
nal of  high  standing  in  Glssgow.  In  1832,  a  literary  Journal 
called  **  The  Dap  "  was  published  in  Glasgow,  to  which 
he  contributed  many  admirable  pieces.  One  of  his  co- 
labouxers  in  this  pleasing  and  popular  miscellany  was  the 
highly-gifted  William  Motherwell,  a  poet  of  no  common 
eleyation,  and  a  person  of  a  genial  and  kindly  tempera- 
ment. The  eccentric  and  well-known  Mr.  Andrew  Hen- 
derson was  another  intimate  friend  and  associate  of 
Carrick's;  and  these  three  richly-endowed  indiyiduals, 
though  of  characters  and  habits  of  mind  very  opposite  to 
each  other,  lived  in  the  warm  enjoyment  of  mutual  friend- 
ship ;  and,  it  is  painful  to  add,  followed  each  other  tea  pre- 
mature and  lamented  grave  within  the  brief  space  of  two 
years. 

In  1832,  the  First  Series  of  this  work  was  published,  which 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Carrick,  who  also  contributed  several 
soEcellent  songs  and  humorous  poetical  pieces,  as  well  as  an 
admirably  written  introdnotion,  m  which  the  etymology  of 
the  tann  *<  Whistle-Binkie  *'  is  pleasantly  and  hnmoraaaly 
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•eftfdttb.  Bftrlyinl83S,helMMUiMtlM«ditarortlioArA 
^ilMrtfifr,  a  newapsperof  liberal  iirliieiplM.  Forfbiaglkua- 
tfam  he  WM  admirably  fitted,  not  only  from  Us  aoqnired 
experienoe  in  the  Seott  Times  offloe*  but  ttill  more  from  hie 
•ztenaiTe  general  information,  the  eowidneBe  of  hie  Jadg* 
ment,  and  the  calm,  clear  aenae  which  hie  writinge  ae  a 
poUtieian  always  exhibited,  fie  did  not,  howoTer,  long 
retain  thie  offioe,  for,  finding  himself  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity of  being  superintended  bj  a  committee  of  manage 
ment,  who  interfered  in  the  most  enmmary  and  vexatious 
manner  with  his  independence  as  an  editor,  he  indignantly 
threw  up  his  engagement,  and  bade  adieu  for  erer  to  the 
Fair  City.  During  his  brief  sotf  onm  in  Perth,  Carrick  wrote 
sereral  humorous  pieoee  of  Tarions  kinds,  bis  kindly  and 
Joyous  temperament  finding  always  some  congenial  escape- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  circumstanoee  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Of  these  pieces,  one  of  the  best  is 
the  weU-known  letter  from  «  Bob,"  to  his  Mead  in  Glas- 
gow, which  appears  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Laird  of 
Logan,"  at  page  2S4.  He  doee  not  seem  to  have  thought 
much  of  fhe  citiaens  of  St.  Johnstoun,  remarking,  with 
caustic  seTerity,  that  *'  the  last  thing  a  true  man  of  Perth 
would  show  you  was  the  inside  of  his  house." 

At  this  critical  period  of  his  fortunes,  some  indlTiduals 
in  Kilmarnock,  of  liberal  opinions,  had  prcgected  a  news- 
paper, and  were  looking  out  for  an  editor:  immediate 
application  was  made  by  Mi*.  Garrick's  friends,  the  result 
ef  which  was  suoceesful.  He  was  powerfully  supported  in 
this  object  by  his  generous  friend  Motherwell,  who,  though 
differing  widely  in  politios,  gare  a  strong,  but  honest  recom- 
mendation of  his  general  talents,  as  well  as  fitness  for  the 
situation,  stating  at  the  same  time,  '*  He  (Motherwell)  had 
narer  oonoealed  his  most  rooted  hostility  to  what  was  called 
Ubetal  or  Reform  principles." 

Carrick  left  Perth  in  February,  1834,  and  immediately 
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proceeded  to  Kamnnook,  to  inter  od  his  dotfet  m  editor 
of  the  KSmamoek  JmtrnaL  It  was  fondly  hoped  by  the 
Mende  of  this  wann-hearted  but  iU-etamd  man  of  genins, 
that  here,  at  last,  he  might  set  np  the  staff  of  hie  rest ;  but 
a  riiort  period  serred  to  dispel  these  pleasing  hopes,  and  to 
east  a  diadow  otst  his  pruspeets,  wfaioh  was  never  to  pass 
away  till  it  darkened  down  into  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 
Here,  too,  Garriek  was  subjected  to  the  annoyanoe  and 
tortnre  of  a  committee  of  management,  many  of  whom 
were  persons  the  most  incompetent  for  sneh  a  delicate  dnty 
as  the  superintendence  of  a  public  Journal.  The  members  of 
this  Junta  were,  moreover,  divided  into  parties,  in  a  state 
of  bitter  hostility  with  each  other,  so  that,  when,  urged  by 
some  of  them,  he  had  written  a  few  lively,  satirical  arti- 
cles, ot  local  application,  which  severely  galled  sundry  in- 
dividuals  In  the  town,  the  parties  who  had  suggested 
them,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  withdrew  their  coun- 
tenance equally  from  the  editor  and  his  JoumaL 

Previous  to  his  leaving  Perth,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
thai  the  diiease  which  brought  on  his  death,  had  evinced  ito 
existence  by  slow  and  insidious  approaches,  at  first  in  the 
form  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  issuing  finally  in  tic  doloureuz,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cruciating diseases  to  which  the  human  flrame  is  liable. 
The  annoyance  to  which  he  was  incessantly  snldeoted,  in- 
duced a  severe  attack  of  this  complaint,  and  obliged  him  to 
apply  for  a  temporary  leave  of  absence,  eng:^:ing  to  find  a 
substitute  to  do  duty  for  him  during  ito  oontinaance.  This 
reasonable  request  was  refused  by  the  humane  and  enliglU' 
ened  committee  of  management,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
his  health ,  leaving  him  no  alternative,  he  resigned  hie  situa- 
tion, and  returned  to  Glasgow  in  the  month  of  January, 
1836.  During  his  stay  in  «  Auld  KiUie,"  notwithstand- 
ing the  painful  visitations  of  dissase,  and  the  annoyances  to 
whidi  he  was  subjeetod  in  the  exercise  of  his  editorial  duties, 
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he  never  vxhiUtod  more  efflaence  of  mind,  or  a  mors  per- 
fecb  commaiid  oyer  bis  rich  and  varioiu  poven.  Beeidee 
TuioQs  litezaiy  eompoeitlons,  he  exeroieed  the  dntj  of 
editor  to  the  first  edition  of  the  **  Laird  of  Logan,"  whi6h 
appeared  in  Jnne,  1886.  After  this,  Cairiok  went  to  Rothe- 
say for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  bat  fonnd  it  declining  so 
rapidly,  that  he  had  giTen  up  all  hopes  of  oontinaed  ae- 
tiTity)  and  actoally  had  fixed  upon  a  spot  in  which  to  lay 
his  weary  and  worn-out  frame.  Recovering,  however,  he 
retomed  to  Glasgow,  and  resomed  his  literary  pnrsnitB.  He 
contribated,  about  this  time,  some  admirable  papers  to  the 
ScoUith  Magcutinttiich.  in  humoor  and  in  happy  traits  of 
Scottish  habits  and  peculiarities,  entitled, "  Nights  at  Kil- 
comrie  Castle,  or  the  days  of  Queen  ICary."  Occupied  with 
these  and  various  other  compositions,  some  of  which  are 
still  in  manuscript,  and  at  times  suffering  acutely  from  Ito 
attacks  of  the  painftQ  disease,  which  now  seldom,  for  any 
length  of  time,  intermitted  its  visitations,  and  which,  from 
its  effect  on  his  power  of  speech,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  a  person  of  his  social  habits  and  character,  Carrick  con- 
tinued to  mix  occasionally  in  society,  and  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship  of  his  friends.  But  a  severe  attack  of  Inflammation 
coming  on,  aggravated  by  the  weakening  efliacts  of  a  recent 
course  of  depletion,  suggested  by  his  medical  attendant, 
proved  too  much  for  his  enfioebled  frame  to  resist,  and,  after 
a  few  days  suffering,  he  expired  on  the  17th  of  August,  1886. 
As  a  literary  man,  Carrick's  peculiar  forte  lay  in  the  rich 
and  humorous  resources  of  a  lively  and  salient  mind  and 
imagination.  In  broad  humour  he  was  singularly  effec- 
tive, and  the  edge  of  his  satire  was  keen  and  biting.  He  had 
a  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  coupled  with  much 
observation  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  As  a  describer  of 
old  manners  and  customs,  he  is  remarkably  happy ;  and 
there  is  a  graphic  truth  and  beauty,  enchased  in  a  fine  vein 
of  droUery,  in  his  descriptive  sketches.    The  excess  of  his 
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hnmonr  iras  erw  ready  to  OTerflow  in  a  stream  of  pleMaat 
wagfory,  which  tha  IriniliOTii  of  his  nature,  with  hia  geo- 
tlemanly  habitiand  8elf>re8peot,  prereated  from  deganerat- 
ing  into  broad  or  oflTanBiTe  carioature.  As  the  editor,  and 
a  principal  writer  in  the  first  series  of  the '  <  Laird  of  Logan,** 
ho  will  long  be  remembered.  Of  this  admired  collection  of 
Boottisb  and  Oaelio  stories,  Carriok  was  the  original  projeo- 
tor,  and  healso  contributed  the  excellent  biographical  sketch 
of  "  the  Laird,'*  with  the  greater  part  of  the  anecdotes  of 
that  oelebra^  humourist. 

In  concluding  this  brief  memoir,  we  may  observe,  gene- 
rally, that  as  a  descriptlTe  painter  of  the  comic  and  ludi- 
orous  aepects  of  man  and  society,  and  as  equally  skilful-  in 
the  analysis  of  human  character,  combined  with  a  rare 
and  never-foiling  humour,  a  pungrait  but  not  malicious 
irony,  and  great  ease  and  perspicuity  of  expression,  few 
writers  have  surpassed  John  Donald  Carriok. 


ALEXANDER    BODOER. 


ALaxANDSR  RoDOBR  wasbomlntheylllageof  Bast-Cslder, 
Mid-Lothian,  on  the  16th  July,  1784.  His  father  occupied 
the  farm  of  Haggs,  close  by  the  small  vlUage  of  Dahnahoj. 
The  weak  health  of  his  mother,  for  several  years,  con* 
signed  him  to  the  care  of  two  maiden  sisters,  of  the  name  of 
Lonie ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seven 
years  that  he  returned  to  the  parental  roof.  His  fkther  ap* 
pears  at  this  time  to  have  given  up  farming,  and  to  have 
kept  an  inn  in  Mid-Calder.  Up  to  that  period,  the  young 
bard  had  not  received  any  regular  education,  but  now  he 
was  put  to  school  in  the  village.    And  this,  as  far  as  we 
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bA^e  iMinedy  was  the  only  edacation  he  reodved,  exMpt 
wlnt  ha  maj  hare  acquired  for  himaelf ,  in  after  life,  during 
the  few  iioun  he  oould  tteal  bom  laboriooa  employment. 

Shortly  after  thia,  the  father  removed  to  Bdinbuigh, 
where  Alexander  was  sent  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  sUTenmith, 
with  a  Mr.  Mathie.  He  oontinneda  year  in  this  employment, 
when  his  nnfortunate  father  became  embarrassed  in  his  af* 
fairs,  and,  in  oonseqnmoe,  emigrated  to  Hambm^h,  whence 
he  sent  for  his  son ;  but  his  relations  by  the  mother'a  side 
being  strongly  attached  to  the  boy,  persuaded  him  to  aocom> 
pany  them  to  Glasgow,  where,  in  1797,  he  was  apprentioed 
to  a  respectable  weaver  of  the  name  of  Duxm,  who  resided 
at  the  Drygate  Toll,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  an- 
cient Cathedral  of  Glasgow.  We  may  be  sure  so  venerable 
a  lelio  of  antiquity  would  be  often  visited  by  the  youth- 
fol  poet,  and  contribute,  by  its  solemn  magnificenoe  and 
historical  interest,  to  fan  the  flame  of  his  poetic  genius. 

In  1803,  the  loyal  fever,  universally  prevalent,  infected  our 
friend  Bandie,  who  celebrated  his  connexion  with  the  Glas- 
gow Highland  Volunteers,  in  a  satirical  poem  of  consider- 
able merit,  in  which  he  employed  the  powers  of  his  Muse 
in  what  became  afterwards  a  favourite  amusement  with 
him,  hitting  off  the  peculiarities  of  his  Celtic  brethren. 
The  corps,  being  principally  composed  of  Highlanders,  fur< 
nished  ample  scope  for  the  keen  edge  of  the  poet's  wit,  and 
he  seems  then  to  have  imbibed  that  attachment  to  the 
mountaineers  which  has  led  him  so  often  to  embalm  their 
colloquial  humours  and  foibles  in  his  poetic  effusions. 
Rodger  continued  in  this  volunteer  regiment,  and  in  ano- 
ther which  rose  out  of  it  after  its  dissolution,  called  the 
Olaagow  Highland  Locals,  for  no  less  than  nine  years. 

In  1806,  the  poet,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
married  Agnes  Turner,  and  has  had  a  large  and  respectable 
family  by  this  connexion.  Atter  his  marriage,  Rodger  re- 
moved to  Bridgeton,  a  suburb  of  Glasgow,  where  he  con- 
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tinned  to  aokce  hlmadf,  from  time  to  time,  in  poetical 
composition,  And  the  ezerebM  of  his  mnsieal  talents.  His 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  mnsie  enabled  him  to  oompoee 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  qnalifled  him  for  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles  to  others,  whidi  he  prosecnted 
for  some  time,  the  emolnment  of  whi6h  assisted  him  con- 
siderably in  maintaining  his  yonng  and  growing  Ikmily. 
Amongst  the  earliest  efforts  of  his  poetie  rein,  is  a  poem 
entitled  "BoliTsr,"  written  on  the  occasion  of  seeing  in 
the  Qla$govf  Chronidt,  in  September,  1810,  that  this  dis- 
tinguished patriot  and  soldier  had  emancipated  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  districts  of  Caraoeas,  Yenesnela,  and  Ca- 
mana,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand. 

The  peaceful  tenor  of  the  poet's  life  continued  unbroken 
by  any  material  event,  until  the  year  1819,  when  local  and 
general  politics  ran  so  high,  and  the  fever  of  radicalism,  at 
times  so  endemic  among  tiie  working  population  of  this 
country,  was  at  its  height.  In  that  year,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, called  Th4  SpMt  qf  Ihe  Union,  was  started  in  Glaa. 
gow,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gilbert  M'Leod,  which  was 
conducted  with  some  considerable  ability,  but  with  very 
little  discretion.  The  political  and  satirical  propensities 
of  Bodger,  having  found  in  its  columns  a  frequent  and  con- 
genial vent,  the  editor  took  lAn  into  his  service.  Thus, 
the  poet,  somewhat  rashly,  in  our  opinion,  exchanged  the 
calm  obscurity  of  a  peaceful  and  then  not  unprofitable  oc- 
cupation, for  the  more  conspicuous,  but  more  doubtful  and 
haaodoos  theatre  of  political  warfitie.  Be  did  not,  how- 
ever,  remain  long  in  this  situation,  for  within  a  few  weeks, 
owixig  to  his  indiscreet  violence,  and  that  of  the  party  irith 
which  he  was  concerned,  the  editor  was  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  sedition,  and  soon  after  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  Theestablishment  being 
broken  up,  Rodger  returned  to  his  loom;  but  having  become, 
from  his  connexion  with  this  Journal,  considered  as  a  disaf- 
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feetedpenon,  ho  was  apprehended,  on  the  8th  of  April  fol. 
lowing,  with  many  other  indiTiduals,  on  the  alarm  occasion- 
ed by  the  publication  of  the  famous  "treasonable  ▲ddraM," 
purporting  to  be  issued  by  **  a  Provisional  OoTemment." 
Into  the  political  history  of  these  melancholy  times,  we  do 
not  feel  called  upon  any  farther  to  enter.  Bodger  was  con- 
fined in  the  city  bridewell,  and  used  withmost  reprehensible 
harshness,  being  treated  like  a  common  felon,  and  placed  in 
solitary  confinement.  The  spirit  of  the  indignant  poet  rose, 
however,  superior  to  the  petty  malice  of  the  small-soul'd 
ofiicials  of  the  day ;  and  he  used  to  solace  himself  in  his 
seclusion,  by  sin^g,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  his  own  politi- 
cal compositions ;  some  of  which  were  undoubtedly  tsofH- 
ciently  well  spiced,  and  could  not  therefore  be  very  grateftil 
to  the  ears  of  his  jailors.  To  silence  the  obstreperous  indig- 
nation of  the  bard,  he  was  removed  to  a  back  cell  where  he 
gave  vent  to  his  lacerated  feelings  in  tiie  indignant  "Song 
written  in  bridewell."  The  poet  often  used  to  relate 
many  entertaining  anecdotes  of  this  stormy  and  eventitd 
period  of  his  life.  Amongst  others,  when  his  house  was 
searched  for  seditious  publications  (terrible  bug-bean  at 
that  time  to  the  local  authorities  of  Glasgow),  Sandie 
handed  the  Family  Bible  to  the  sheriff's  officer  who  was 
making  search,  it  being,  as  he  said,  the  only  treasonable 
book  in  his  possession;  and  for  proof  of  this,  he  referred 
the  aghast  official  to  the  chapter  on  kings,  in  t^e  first  Book 
of  Samuel. 

In  1821,  the  late  amiable  Mr.  George  Bodger,  manager  of 
BaiTOwfield  works,  and  whose  eminent  skill  and  scientific 
acquirements  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  that  extensive  establishment,  got  him  em- 
ployed as  an  inspector  of  the  cloths  used  for  printing  and 
dyeing.  In  that  situation  he  continued  eleven  years.  Hers, 
his  employment  being  less  severe,  and  more  remunerative, 
Rodger  produced  some  of  his  best  pieces.    In  1822  when 
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George  IV.  Tisited  SeoUaad,  the  poet  Indited  his  oelebrftted 
lytic  of  "  Sawnef,  now  the  King'a  eome,"  irhloh,  harlag 
been  pnbllghed  in  the  London  Swamm*r,  nuule  Its  appeal^ 
anoe  in  Aold  Reekie  Juat  as  his  Mi^estf  had  enriched  hie 
subjects  there  with  the  sight  of  his  royal  person.  From  that 
sarcastic  eflhsion  hairing  appeared  slmoltaneooslf  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  well-known  piece,  "Carle,  now  the  King's 
come,"  no  little  speculation  was  created  as  to  the  author, 
and,  in  particular,  it  was  said,  by  its  unlucky  apposition,  to 
have  much  annoyed  the  sensitiTe  loyalty  of  Sir  Walter.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  humour  of  this  political  and 
social  satire  is  rather  too  broad  fbr  general  eiroulation. 
▲bout  this  time,  Rodger  exhibited  his  publie  spirit  in  a 
form  more  generally  popular.  Thomas  Harrie  of  West- 
Thorn,  having  bloeked  up  a  pnblio  foot-path,  on  his  pro- 
perty by  the  river  side,  which  had  been  long  in  use  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  Rodger,  by  extra- 
ordinary exertion,  organised  and  direoted  a  public  opposi 
tion,  which  ultimately  proved  suooessftiL 

In  18S2,  a  new  phase  of  Rodger's  many-coloured  life  opens 
upon  us.  A  flriend,  who  had  recently  commenced  business 
as  a  pawnbroker,  requested  the  poet  to  take  the  manage* 
ment  of  it  for  him,  to  which  he  unfortunately  agreed,  and 
thus  lost  an  excellent  situation,  with  the  prospect  of  further 
advancement,  under  the  kindly  auspices  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Qeorge  Rodger.  Little  was  such  an  employment  adapted  for 
the  heart  of  a  poet  like  Rodger,  overflowing  with  human 
sympathy,  and  sensitively  shrinking  from  the  scenes  of 
misery  and  want  with  which  it  necessarily  brought  him  in- 
to contact  In  a  few  months  he  felt  compelled  to  abandon 
It,  and  was  soon  after  engaged  by  the  late  Iffr.  Prenttee, 
Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Chronidet  as  a  readei  and  reporter  of 
local  new&    He  remained  there  about  a  year,  when  the  late 
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John  TMlt,  am  intiiiiate  Mend  of  his,  haTlng  started  e  weekly 
nevspaper,  on  Bedieal  prineiplei,  he  vas  emplo7«d  hj  Urn 
aa  ganaral  aaaiBtaiit  The  pninatan  death  of  Tali^  with 
the  peonniaiy  embarraeameBts  in  irhich  the  eatabliihaent 
had  become  inTOlred,  led  .to  the  disaolntion  of  fhia  eon- 
nexloB.  Rodger  was  again  thrown  upon  the  world;  but  in 
a  fsw  months  after  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  B^ 
fwrmtri  OaaetU  office,  in  which  he  eontinned  till  his  death, 
highly  esteemed  bj  his  emplojer,  and  respected  bj  a  wide 
raage  of  friends  and  admirers.  In  1836,  he  received  a  pub* 
lie  dinner  in  the  Tontine  Hotel,  when  abore  two  hundred 
gentlemen,  of  all  varieties  of  political  complexion,  assem- 
bled to  testify  their  respect  for  the  poet  and  the  man ;  and 
he  was  presented  with  a  silver  box  filled  with  sovereigns— 
a  fruit  not  found  in  much  profosion  on  the  barren  though 
sunny  sides  and  slopes  of  Parnassus. 

Mr.  Rodger's  first  appearance  as  an  avowed  author  was  in 
1827,  when  a  small  volume  o^his  pieces  was  published  by 
David  Allan  A  Co.,  of  Glasgow ;  but,  although  this  publica- 
tion contributed  to  make  him  more  generally  known,  it 
did  not  imprere,  in  an  equal  degree,  his  pecuniary  and  pri- 
vate  oomlbrts.  In  1888^  Mr.  David  Robertson,  Glasgow, 
published  a  rdlame  containing  a  new  and  complete  col- 
lection of  our  poeifs  compositions.  This  seasonable  and 
agreeable  publication  has  had  an  extensive  sale,  and  con- 
tributed to  diflhse  the  reputation  of  the  author.  Another 
small  volume  of  his  pieces  was  also  unwisely  published 
in  Glasgow,  entitled  **  Stray  leaves  from  the  Portfolios  of 
Alisander  the  Seer,  Andrew  Whaup,  and  Humphrey  Hen- 
keckle."  The  poems  in  the  latter  are  almost  entirely  poli- 
tical, and  had  previously  appeared  in  various  Glasgow 
Journals,  under  the  cognomens  above-noted.  Some  of  these 
pieces  are  of  great  merit,  but  the  umiUoyed  seal  and  warmth 
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of  the  anthor'g  feelings,  oeeaeionally  break  oat  Into 
nther  too  muoli  acerbity  and  Tigoor  of  ezprenion, 
thereby  weakening  the  tnith  and  force  of  their  genairal 


Of  Rodger's  poetry,  we  may  Qbaerre,  that  his  forte  la  on- 
doabtedly  a  mixture  of  humour  with  satire,  finely  com- 
pounded, and  powecf ully  and  gracefully  ezpieesed.  Bren 
in  those  poems  in  whidi  the  humour  is  most  kindly  and 
gentle,  and  devoid  of  all  political  malice,  there  is  a  lurk- 
ing vein  of  satirical  truth  and  feeling  flashing  up  at  every 
turn.  The  two  pieces,  entitled  "  Colin  Dulap,"  and  "Jamie 
K'Nab,"  are  full  of  a  delicate  and  racy  humour,— finely  de- 
scriptive of  the  parties,  and  warm  with  genuine  feeling  and 
truth.  "Peter  Comclips"  is  Mr.  Rodger's  longest  and 
most  ambitious  poem,  but  we  do  not  think  it  by  any  meana 
the  best.  It  is  deficient  in  dramatic  truth  and  interest- 
in  character  and  incident ;  but  it  contains  many  vigorous 
lines.  Some  of  his  songs  have  become  very  poptOar,  in  psr- 
ticularthat  of '*  Behave  yoursel'  before  folk,"  which  had 
the  rare  distinction  of  being  quoted  in  the  "  Noctes  Am- 
brosiann"  of  JSIocfcioood's  Magcutlne, 

Rodger  cannot  be  called  a  descriptive  poet :  it  is  with 
living  man,  and  not  with  inanimate  natnre,  that  he  chiefly 
deals.  Even  in  his  lighter  pieces,  he  seldom  indulges  in 
mere  description,  but  gaily  touching  the  material  world,  his 
yearning  sympathies  bear  him  away  to  the  haunts  of  men, 
kindly  to  survey  and  ponder  over  the  panoramic  succession 
of  life's  weary  round,— now  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasing  and  hearty  aspects  of  our  common  nature,  and 
now  rising  up  in  honest  indignation,  tempered  by  his 
habitual  kindness  of  nature,  to  expose  in  biting,  sarcastic 
verse,  the  meanness  of  the  great,  the  poverty  of  soul  of  the 
proud,  and  the  many  oppressions  and  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to. "    Modest  and  unassuming  in  manner,  but  observant  In 
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habit,  with  a  fine  hearty  hunonr  floating  about  him  like  an 
atmosphere,  under  the  eonrection,  however,  of  itrong  com- 
mon  Mnw  and  nlf  xespect,  none  erer  left  hii  company 
without  delight,  and  a  warm  wiah  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
fkTonrite  lyric  bard  of  the  west  country. 

]fr.  Rodger's  health  began  to  give  way  in  the  Summer  of 
1840.  Unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  situation  in 
the  GcuetU  ofllce,  he  went  to  the  country,  to  try  whether  a 
change  of  air  would  brace  his  relaxed  ftame ;  but  he  re- 
turned to  Glasgow  unimproved  by  the  change.  He  gradu- 
ally sunk,  and  passed  away  from  this  shifting  scene,  20th 
September  1840. 

Some  of  Mr.  {lodger's  friends  exerted  themselves  in  pro- 
curing  from  the  Merchants'  House  a  burying  place  for  Mr. 
Rodger's  remains  in  our  own  Necropolis.  Mr.  Leadbetter, 
the  then  Dean  of  Guild,  was  so  obliging  as  to  go  and  select 
the  spot  were  the  poet^s  ashes  were  to  unite  with  the  soil 
from  which  they  cams.  A  sweeter  or  more  picturesque 
spot  could  not  have  been  selected  to  receive  a  poet's  re- 
mains. It  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  steep  bank  of  Miraiff  A, 
and  behind  it  the  ground  rises  abruptly  to  the  top  of  the  tall 
ellir,  crowned  with  a  circular  mausoleum,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  otject  fh>m  different  points  of  view.  A 
stately  tree,  blasted  in  its  upper  extremities  but  otherwise, 
stOl  leafy  and  vigorous,  flings  its  long  shadow  over  the 
poetTs  grave  when  the  sun  is  declining  in  the  west ;  and  a 
little  above,  on  a  green  and  sloping  bank,  is  a  venerable 
double  thorn,  with  other  trees  and  shrubs,  difftising  a  syl- 
van atmosphere  around  the  spot 

A  very  tasteftal  monument  has  been  erected  over  his 
grave,  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mossman,  seulptor,  on 
whidi  is  the  following  inscription,  written  by  William 
Kennedy,  author  of  "FItftil  Fandes,"  Ac,  &o.,  snd  a 
qpMtatlan  firon  om  nf  Mr.  Bodgei's  own  poems:— 
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To  thB  Memory  of 

ALBXANDEB  RODGER, 

A  Poet 

Qifted  with  feeUng,  l»imoiir»  ud  faney ; 

AM4N 

Animated  by  generons, 

Codial,  and  comprehensiTe  sympathies, 

Which  adversity  could  not  repress, 

Nor  popularity  enfeeble ; 

This  Monument 

Is  erected  in  testimony  of  public  esteem. 

Born 

At  Mid  Galder,  16th  July  1784 ; 

DiBD 

At  Glasgow,  26th  September  1846. 


What  though  with  Bums  than.  cotQd'st  not  Tie, 

In  diving  deep  or  soaring  high. 

What  though  tiiy  genius  did  not  blase 

Like  his,  to  draw  the  public  gaze ; 

Tet  thy  sweet  numbers,  firee  from  art, 

like  Ms,  can  touch— can  melt  the  heart.— Rodokr. 

Mr.  Rodger  regretted  publishing  the  volume  entitled 
*  Stray  Leaves."  The  parties  who  advised  the  pub- 
lication of  this  collection  wished,  while  the  poet  was  on  his 
death-bed,  to  get  possession  of  some  other  MSS.  pleoes 
which  had  been  composed  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening 
some  of  their  convivial  club  meetings.  As  soon  as  the 
party  in  quest  of  these  compositions  left  the  house,  Sandy 
rose  fh>m  his  siok-bed,  and  searched  the  drawer  where  they 
had  been  deposited,  and,  gathering  them  together,  com* 
mitted  them  to  the  flames. 
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It  mnst  not  be  ooneeal«d  that  the  fMMroiu,  fkdto  dis* 
podtloii  of  the  poet  expoeed  him  to  the  MlldtatfoB  of  pvtiM 
too  eoBTirUI  in  their  haMte,aad  that  he  hiUl  not  the  fortl- 
tudeton/  «Mo."  Thie  often  led  him  to  keep  Utehottii, 
aadf  eoneequeatl/,  the  ohildreii  had  not  the  &th«i^  pweeiice 
at  idght^  vhea  the  Ikmil/,  reUered  from  the  laboon  ef  the 
day,  an  eoIleelBd  around  the  domeetie  hearth,  vhen^  aho?« 
all  plaeee,  the  parental  adTioe  and  lympathyio  Joy  and  ao»* 
vov  haa  nwh  a  happy  inflnenetL 


WILLIAM    MOTHERWELL. 


WiLUAM  M  OTHsawxLL  vas  a  native  of  Glasgewi  vhere  he 
waa  bom  on  the  18th  October,  1707.  He  was  of  a  Stirlinf- 
ahlre  fiunily,  possesaed  of  a  small  property  in  that  coonty, 
ealled  Malrmill.  and  which  had  been  in  their  poeeeeaion 
for  some  generattona.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Uw 
with  an  nnele  in  Paisley,  where  he  reoeived  a  respectable 
education,  and  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  m, 
as  they  are  generaUy  termed  in  Scotland,  **  a  writer."  His 
abilities,  as  well  as  his  diligenee,  most  hare  early  attnoted 
notiee,  as  he  was  appointed,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age^ 
Sheriff-Clerk  Depute  in  Paisley,  an  office  equally  hononr- 
alde  and  responsible,  thoogh  not  of  great  emolmnent  Hie 
literary  tastes  and  habits  had  prerionsly  been  exhibited  la 
rarioos  anonymons  pieces  of  considerable  merit;  and  in 
1828^  he  andertook  the  editorship  of  the  iWfl4f  -^A^ 
Mmt,  and  launched  out  fearlessly  into  the  heaTlng  sea  ef 
party  politics.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  his  poUtieal 
principles  and  tendencies  are  said  to  have  been  liberal ;  bat 
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th«y  soon  bardeii«d  down  Into  a  detormtnato  TorTism,  in 
which  thof  oontlnaed  during  hU  whole  life.  In  ISaS,  he 
alto  aummed  the  management  of  the  FictiiUif  Magogmt,  a 
parfodioal,  as  we  Iuto  heen  infimned,  of  oonsiderable  meri^ 
and  wliich  rariooa  of  his  own  lyrical  eflliaione,  as  well 
as  Boidiy  eompodtionsin  proses  contribnted  to  adorn  and  en- 
rieh.  In  the  following  year,  he  resigned  the  offioe  of  Sheriif* 
CSerk  Depute,  and  eonflned  his  attention  to  his  literary  par- 
snits,  and  the  editorship  of  the  Ais^y  Admrtitr, 

In  the  early  part  of  1830,  he  was  engaged  as  editor  of  the 
Qla$g9tQ  OotarUr,  a  newspaper  of  oonsiderable  looal  inflnenoe 
and  npaiB,  and  eondocied  on  principles  of  a  high  ehnroh- 
and-Uttg  Toryism;  and  thns,  the  poet-politioian  was  i» 
trodooed  into  a  new  and  wider  field  of  interest  and  oom- 
petition.  In  the  hands  of  Motherwell,  the  Omtritr  ftilly  soa- 
tained  itsebaraeteras  a  fleroeand  nnoompromisiiig  champion 
of  ultra  Tory  opinions ;  and,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
straggle  for  Parliamentary  Beform  in  1881-2,it  was  especially 
fierce  and  Tiolent  in  its  political  denunciations.  We  belie^Ci 
however,  that  Motherwell  was  not  much  of  a  politician  him- 
selil  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  his  party  politics  was  derived 
more  £rom  bis  fKoay  than  his  Judgment— the  product,  in  fact, 
of  his  poetical  and  indiscriminate  admiration  of  ererything 
connected  with  a  chiTalrous  antiquity.  He  held  this  situa- 
tion fi>r  about  fiye  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
effBnrescence  of  his  strongly  expressed  polittcal  opinions,  re- 
tained to  the  last  the  general  respect  of  society,  with  the 
hearty  good  will  and  esteem  of  his  many  friends. 

In  person,  Motherwell  was  short  in  stature,  but  uncom- 
monly mnscnlar  and  vigorous,  with  a  large  head,  and  short 
neck  and  throat,  a  confbrmation  fatally  inadequate  to  resist 
the  ehaaaeter  of  the  apoplectic  seisnre  which  finally  carried 
him  oft    On  the  first  of  November,  1835,  in  company  with 
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hU  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Bamaay,  he  had  been  dining 
in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  after  his  retnm  to  town, 
feeling  oppressed  and  nnweU,  he  went  to  bed.  Sleep,  how- 
ever, did  not  diminish  the  oppression,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  lost  the  power  of  speech.  Medical  assistance  was  immie- 
diately  obtained,  but  unfortunatly  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail, 
andthissweet  singer,and  genial  and  kindly  hearted  Scots- 
man, was  blotted  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  living,  by  a  blow 
equally  sudden  and  unexpected.  Deep  and  general  were  the 
regrets  and  sympathies  of  his  friends,  and  of  society  at  large, 
when  this  premature  and  unlocked  for  event becameknown, 
and  the  general  esteem  In  which  he  was  held,  was  mani- 
fJBSted  by  a  public  ftmeral,  which  was  attended  by  many 
persons  of  opposite  political  opinions,  and  by  more  than  one 
of  his  most  determined  political  opponents.  He  was  baited 
intheNecropolisof  Glasgow,  in  the  Fir  Park,  supposed  to 
have  been  in  very  remote  times,  a  Dmidical  grove,  a 
fltrestingplaoefortheiemainsofapoet,  whose  soul  sought, 
and  found  its  highest  consolations  in  the  glowing  memories 
of  the  dim  and  shadowy  past.  With  a  becoming  UberaUty, 
the  merchants'  house  of  Glasgow,  the  proprietors  of  the 
ground,  bestowed  a  site,  in  a  beautiftd  situation,  for  the 
poefs  grave,  near  to  the  spot  where  reposeshis  life-long  and 
congenial  friend  Andrew  Henderson,  author  of  a  collection 
of  Scottish  Proverbs.  An  elegant  monument  has  recently 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  by  some  of  his  literary  and 
personal  friends,  froma  design  by  his  friend,  the  late  James 
FUlans;  and,  fromwithina  screen,  the  bust  of  the  poet,  by 
thesametastefrdartist,  and  which  is  an  admirable  likeness, 
looks  forth  upon  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  unique 
scenes  to  be  met  with  in  any  place  of  sepulturein  the  world. 
Thefollowing  exquisite  lines,  firom  a  Monody  on  his  death, 
by  William  Kennedy,  an  intimate  friend  and  congenial 
spirit,  are  inscribed  on  the  Monument  :— 
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<*  Mot  M  ft  rMord,  he  laekefh  a  stone  I 
Tto  a  light  debt  to  the  singer  we've  known- 
Proof  that  oor  lore  for  hU  name  hath  not  flown, 

With  the  frame  perishing^ 

That  we  are  cherishing 
IMings  akin  to  the  lost  Poet's  own." 

Suflh  la  a  brief  outline  of  the  personal  history  of  William 
Motherwell,  the  inddsnts  of  which  are  fisw,  and  in  them- 
selTes  unimportant  It  is  in  their  works,  and  in  the  pro- 
gresslTe  development  of  their  genia%  that  the  true  history 
of  literary  men  is  to  be  liMud.  We  shall  now  prooeed 
ahortly,  to  sketoh  ont  the  more  salient  points  of  Mother 
well's  literary  eareer,  of  which  the  inoidenees  are  eompaxm- 
tiTely  brief  and  meagre.  In  1837,  whilst  residing  in  Pais- 
ley, be  published  his  "  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  a 
work  of  great  merit  and  research,  and  which  gave  him  per- 
manent rank  and  influence  as  a  literary  antiquarian.  In  the 
introduction  to  this  publication,  the  writer  has  exhibited  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ballad  and  romantic  litera- 
toro  of  Scotland,  as  weU  as  great  powers  of  research  and  an- 
tiquarian discrimination.  Besides  its  merits  as  a  historical 
and  critical  disquisition,  it  is  a  piece  of  a  chaste  and  yigorous 
eharaeter,  as  well  as  eloquent  composition.  It  is  now  very 
scarce,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  lorers  of  our  olden 
literature  and  poetry.  Whilst  he  was  Editor  of  the  F^usUif 
JlsyaaiM^  he  enriched  its  pages  with  various  of  his  poetical 
eompositions,  the  pathos,  grace,  and  beauty  of  whieh  at* 
tracted  public  attention  to  the  rising  poet.  In  188S,  a  rolomo 
of  his  poetical  pieces  was  published  by  Mr.  David  Bobertscn 
•f  Glasgow,  whose  shop,  for  many  yens,  was  the  resort  of 
the  poet  and  a  seleet  drde  of  congenial  spirits,  **  the  keen 
encounter  of  whoee  wits"  rondered  it  classic  ground,  and 
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•tm  onrieh  U  with  mamorlM  alfke  lautti'iiflil  ftnd  plmmnt 
With  tba  pnMJMtlon  of  this  toIiiom,  the  naiM  and  fiuna  ol 
MoihtnreU vin  1i«  ahlefly oonaeotad.  Mtayof  tha  piMM 
an  of  exquisite  beauty;  and  tho  Ijrio^  "  Jeanle  Moriflon," 
«*M7heid  lallke  to  read,  WQUe,"  and  **  Wearie's  WeU,"  iriQ 
take  nuk  with  any  simnar  oomposltioiu  la  the  Bogllah 
laagaage.  la  a  aoft  melaodholy,  aod  toachiog  teoderaess 
•f  expiessioo,  they  hare  nerer  been  ezoelled.  We  are  happy 
at  Andlng  our  opiaion  of  these  beautifal  lyries  supported  by 
,  sooompetent  a  Judge  as  Miss  Mitford,  who,  in  a  recent  pub- 
Ueation  by  her,  eemmenta  thus  graoefiilly  and  diacriminat> 
iagly  upoa  them :— "  Bums  is  the  only  poet  with  whom,  for 
tnndemeaa  and  pathos,  Motherwell  oan  be  oompared.  The 
dder  bard  has  written  moeh  more  largely,  is  more  rarious, 
more  fiery,  more  abundant;  but  I  doubt  if  there  be  in  the 
whole  ofUa  oolleetion  anything  so  exquisitely  finished,  so  free 
ikom  a  line  too  many,  or  a  word  out  of  place,  as  the  two  great 
balladt  of  MotherwelL  And  let  young  writers  obserra,  that 
this  finish  was  the  raeult,  not  of  a  euiious  ftUeity,  but  of 
the  nieest  elaboration.  By  touching  and  re-touching,  dur* 
tog  many  years,  did '  Jeanie  Morrison*  attain  her  perfection, 
and  yet  how  completely  has  art  concealed  art  I  How  en* 
tirdy  does  that  charming  song  appear  like  an  Inexpressible 
gush  of  feeling  that  imuU  find  rent  In  *  My  held  is  like 
to  rend,  Willie,'  the  appearance  of  spontaneity  is  still  more 
striking^  as  the  passion  is  more  intense— intense,  indeed, 
almost  to  palnfiilness.*  About  the  same  time,  his  friendf 
Andrew  Henderson,  published  his  well-known  collection  of 
Scottish  FroTcrbs,  to  which  Motherwell  contributed  an  in- 
troductory treatise,  which  showed  him  to  be  eztenslYely 
read  in  Soottish  prorerbial  antiquities,  and  is,  besides,  a 
pieee  of  eloquent  and  rigorous  compostlon.  In  the  year 
lfi8^  in  coi^uaction  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  he  edited 
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aa  edition  of  the  works  of  Btuiu,  to  which  he  contributed 
the  principal  part  of  the  biography,  with  oopioiu  notea. 
The  editton,  hoireTer,  nerer  became  popular,  ehieilj  owing 
to  the  abaenoe  of  good  taate  and  sound  Judgment  In  his 
brother  editor.  Motherwell  .waa»  about  this  time,  connected 
with  a  literary  periodical  published  in  Glasgow,  with  the 
auphonious  title  of  Th*  Day,  To  this  pubUeation,  ho  oon- 
trlbuted  rarious  excellent  papers,  and  some  rich  poetical 
pieces.  His  Adventures  of  Bailie  Pimie,  a  Paisley  digni- 
tary, exhibit  great  poWier  of  humour  and  playftil  fimoy. 

In  18i6,  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  by 
Mr.  Bobertson,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  Dr.  M*Gonechy  of 
Glasgow,  containing  twenty  additional  poems ;  and  In  1848^ 
a  third  edition  was  Issued,  and  which  eontainod  no  leas  than 
sixty-eight  pieces  ncTer  before  published.  80  It  may  now 
be  considered,  that  the  best  fruits  of  Motherwell's  genius 
hare  been  oareAilly  selected  and  set  before  the  public  The-* 
selection  of  these  additional  pieces,  was  entrusted  chiefly  to 
the  poetf  8  personal  friends,  Dr.  M'Conochy  and  Mr.  William 
Kennedy.  In  the  fhird  edition,  the  following  beantlAil  and 
touching  poetical  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  Mr.  Kennedy^ 
most  appropriately  doses  the  rolnme  ^— 

Place  we  a  stone  at  his  head  and  his  feet , 
Sprinkle  his  sward  with  the  small  flowers  sweet 
Plondy  hallow  the  poet*K  retreati 
Eyer  apprortngly, 
Erer  most  loylngty, 
Turned  he  to  natare,  a  worshipper  meet 
Harm  not  the  thorn  which  grows  at  his  head ; 
Odorous  honours  its  blossoms  will  shed, 
Gratefiil  to  him—early  summoned— who  sped 
Hence  not  unwillingly— 
For  he  felt  thrillingly— 
To  rest  his  poor  heart  'mong  the  low-lying  dead. 
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Bearer  to  him  than  the  deep  Mlsster  bell, 
Winds  of  sad  cadence  at  midnight  will  swell, 
Yocal  with  sorrows  he  knoweth  too  well. 
Who— for  the  early  day- 
Plaining  his  roundelay, 
ICigfat  his  own  &te  from  a  brother's  foretelL 

Worldly  ones,  treading  this  tetxace  of  graves, 
Oradge  not  the  minstrel  the  little  he  craves, 
When  o'er  the  snow-mound  the  winter  blast  raves  ^ 

Tears— which  devotedly. 

Though  all  unnotedly. 
Flow  fh>m  their  spring,  in  the  soul's  silent  caves. 

Dreamers  of  noble  thoughts  raise  him  a  shrine, 
Graced  with  the  beauty  which  glows  in  his  line ; 
Strew  with  pale  flowrets,  when  pensive  moons  shine 

His  grassy  covering. 

Where  spirits  hovering, 
Ghaunt,  for  his  requiem,  music  divine. 

Not  as  a  record  he  laeketh  a  stone  !— 

Fay  a  light  debt  to  the  singer  we've  known— 

Froof  that  our  love  for  his  name  hath  not  flown« 

With  the  frame  perishing— 

That  we  are  cherishing 
Feelings  akin  to  our  lost  poef  s  own. 

As  a  poet,  Motherwell  was  perhaps  deficient  In  that  robust 
vigour  of  pinion,  necessary  for  long  and  sustained  flights. 
His  muse  had  not  the  majestic  pace,  or  "  the  long  re-sound- 
ing line,"  of  the  higher  dass  of  poets.  But  in  the  utter- 
ances of  the  heart,  borne  up  and  sustained  by  a  sweet-toned 
fimcy— in  natural  gushes  of  feeling— and  In  a  rich  mental 
and  poetical  sympathy  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
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UTlBg  nstofe,  few  htve  riMn  to  an  equal  pathoa,  and  a  de- 
aeriptlTa  beauty  more  toodiiBg  and  telling.  Snoh  pieces  as, 
'*lBfheqnieft  and  iolemn  nigb^"  "Tbe  midnigiitvind,'* 
**Tlie  water,  the  water,  *  **  Theaolenm  eoof  of  a  righteous 
heart,**  **  A  solemn  eoneait,**  *&,  possess  a  generio  oharso- 
ter,  and  are  espeeiaUf  emtaied  with  a  peaslTa  and  qoemloas 
meUaeholy,  and  a  pathetle  q naintness  of  eocpression,  strik. 
Ingly  origlnaL  It  is  as  if  the  shadow  of  his  earlj  Ihte  had 
fUlen  at  times  on  the  sonl  of  the  poe^  and  toaefaed  a  chord  in 
his  mass,  attuned  to  liner  issnes  and  higher  inspifatloas  than 
ordinary.  In  another  and  very  dlfllBrent  style  of  composi- 
tion, he  has  produoed  rarions  pieoes  of  great  beauty  and 
eieganee  of  tfaooght  and  expression.  In  light  and  graeefiil 
wtr$  dM  aooUU,  sparkling  with  sentiment,  and  richly  inlaid 
with  the  gems  of  a  playftil  fhnoy,  soeh  pieoes  as  *  The  ser- 
ensdab**  "GonU  lore  impart,*  ^'Loto's  diet,*'  are  peilbet 
b^oox  9i  their  kind,  and  dasale  the  imagination  with  their 
brilliant  afWiienee  and  eonosntrated  eieganee  of  thought 
His  None  songs  of  war  and  ehiralry,  possess  a  wild,  bold 
bearing  and  eharaeler, wfaioh  haTU  made  them  much  admired. 
Various  of  his  imitations,  too^  of  the  olden  ballad,  are  beaa- 
tlAilly  executed,  and  breathe  the  free,  wild  sj^t  of  the 
greenwood,  and  tell  pathetically  of  the  agonlee  of  yooag 
hearts  that "  lored  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 

Such  was  the  p<)et— let  us  briefly  consider  the  man.  In 
general  society,  Motherwell  was  reserred;  but  with  his  in- 
timate friends  be  let  himself  out  freely  into  the  whim  or 
ei^oyment  of  the  honr.  Amongst  his  intimate  associates, 
were  John  Carriok,  Andrew  Henderson,  and  Mr.  John 
Howie,  all  of  whom  hare  passed  away,  like  himself,  from 
this  moftal  seene.  In  company  with  these  and  other  seleet 
friends,  his  natural  reserre  gave  plaee  to  a  rich  enjoyment 
ef  the  aly  qnipe  and  drolleries  of  tbe  fiiet  of  theee,  or  the 
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more  boiiteroni  tad  txfiodn  hnmoon  of  the  leoond ;  and 
weliATe  ei^joyedoiinelyes  more  than  onoe,  the  eompany  of 
these  three  rioh-minded,  bat  oddly-paired  man,  in  a  well 
known  tavem  in  the  Trongate— the  Bwan  with  two  neckB-^ 
which  was  their  fkronrite  resort.  In  this  oosie  howf  we 
have  listened  with  delight  to  the  delidons  chirping  of  these 
congenial  sonls,  when  they  had  washed  their  eyes  in  a 
tnmbler  or  two,  and  were  hitting  right  and  left  in  the  on- 
restrained  glee  and  social  abandonment  of  mirth  and  good 
fellowship.  They  are  all  gone,  and  so  are  some  others  who 
were  members  of  that  brilliant  brotherhood  which  once 
graced  and  enriched  our  city;  bat  there  still  linger  in  many 
a  heart,  pleasing  though  moamftd  reminiscences,  which 
dostre  aronnd  their  rich  memories,  associated,  as  they  now 
are,  with  the  nsme  and  fiune  of  William  MotherwelL 


BDWABD  PINEEBTON. 


Bdwabd  PiNXBBTON  was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Mr  FInkerton; 
minister  of  what  was  then  called  the  Belief  Choroh,  in 
Campbelton,  Argyleshire,  and  dates  his  birth  December, 
1798.  He  was  sent,  in  dae  time,  to  the  High  School,  Bdin. 
baigh,  to  receive  the  elements  of  a  classical  edacatlon,  and 
he  afterwards  matricalated  in  the  Glasgow  University. 

The  celebrated  Professor  Sandf ord,  of  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
renity,  was  a  fellow-stadent  with  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  their 
standing  in  the  class,  nnder  Dr  Pillans,  was  nearly  on  a  par. 
He  afterwards  Joined  the  medical  classes,  and  obtained  his 
diploma  in  1817.  His  yoathfU  appearance,  it  was  con- 
sidered,  might  militate  against  his  obtaining  that  conil 
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denoe  so  necessary  In  the  treatment  of  the  yaried  maladies 
to  which  frail  man  is  subjected;  and  he  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  enter  into  public  practice,  but  took  charge  mean- 
time, of  a  subscription  school  in  his  native  town,  Gampbel- 
ton.  He  afterwards  taught  the  classical  department  of  a 
boarding  school  at  Galashiels.  He  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy,  in  1825,  in 
H.M.S.  the  "  Warspite,"  under  command  of  Ck>mmodore 
Brisbane.  The  "  Warspite  "  was  ordered  to  India,  and  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  1827,  after  performing  a  voyage 
round  the  world.  Hr.  Pinkerton  had  suifered  a  severe 
shock  of  paralysis,  and  was  laid  up  in  Chelsea  Hospital; 
but  his  intellect  was  unimpaired  by  the  attack,  though  his 
frame  was  so  shaken,  that  he  was  unable  to  return  to 
public  duty,  and  he  retired  on  government  allowance. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  came  to  reside  in  Glasgow  amongst  his 
fidends,  and  was  almost  a  daily  visitor,  as  long  as  he  was 
able,  at  the  levees  of  wit  and  humour  in  the  shop  of  our 
publisher.    He  died  in  1844. 

The  pieces  contributed  by  him  to  this  work  have  his 
name  attached.  No  one  at  all  competent  to  Judge  of  lyric 
compositions,  will  fail  to  see  in  them  no  ordinary  ability. 

He  published,  in  1832,  a  small  volume  of  poeti^,  entitled 
"  The  Propontis,"  which  was  well  received  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  occupied  his  time  between  literary  pur- 
suits and  giving  instructions  in  Greek  to  students  attend- 
ing the  University.  He  was  considered  a  very  excellent 
scholar— few,  indeed,  surpassed  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  elegant  language,  and  he  appeared  sometimes  alitUe 
vain  of  this  acqulsitioii. 
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27 
JOHN    GR^ME. 

JoHs  GtRMxa,  whose  nnmeroiu  nnscknoTrledged  oontrilMi. 
tlons  to  this  vork,  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  was  bora 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1797.  His 
father,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  by  profession  a 
hairdresser.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother,  was  Janet 
WilUamaon.  The  relations  of  John  Qrame  wero  in  Yerjr 
respectable  oircamstanoes^his  unole,  fiobert  Gr»me,  some 
of  whose  family  still  survive  ^1852),  was  sheriff-substitute  in 
QUagow:  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  reoord  of  Qrwme's  birth. 

The  subject  of  onr  memoir  was  sent  by  his  parents 
to  learn  wearing,  the  practical  knowledge  of  which  was 
eonsiderod  indispensable  to  fit  him  for  a  manufacturing 
establishment. 

His  parents  died  while  ho  was  yonng,  and  the  pro- 
party  left  by  them,  or  to  which  they  expected  to  succeed, 
became  the  subject  of  a  law  suit,  and  went  against  Grssiua, 
which  fell  with  a  crushing  blow  on  the  &mlly.  This  cala- 
mity left  on  the  mind  of  John  an  impression  which  was 
never  erased->melancholy,  to  which  he  was  very  subject,  it 
was  feared  would  have  settled  down  on  his  mind,  and  his 
friends  sent  him  for  part  of  the  Summer  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bucklyvie,  so  as  to  change  the  scene,  and  break  off 
the  train  of  thought  which  was  coursing  through  his  mind 
with  the  greater  danger  as  it  was  confined  to  one  ohsn- 
nel,  disappointment  The  change  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  he  returned  to  Glasgow  ronawed  in  bodily  health,  and 
a  new  and  healthy  tone  imparted  to  his  mind. 

He  obtained  employment  in  a  warping  room  in  St.  An- 
drew's Square  for  some  time ;  afterward  he  pursued  the  same 
mode  of  obtaining  a  living  with  Mr.  Lawson,  at  that  time 
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an  eztonaiya  maaufaotanr  in  Glasgow,  aftanrard  tlie 
bonortd  maoagar  of  tha  Qlaagow  PioTidant  Bank.  Gneme 
alwajs  apoka  of  Mi.  Lavaon  irtXk  alaoat  tha  afbeCioa  of  a 
ion.  WUla  taming  the  warping  laat  Aa.,  Gntma  formed 
the  idea  af  qualifying  himaalf /tf»r  tha  profaaaion  of  mattidnai 
and  after  laboor  hours,  studied  Latla  with  Mr.  James  Stir- 
ling, nov  Ber.  Mr.  Stirling,  United  Presbfterlan  Ghareh, 
Klrriemnir,  to  enable  him  to  nadarstand  the  mfstaries  of 
the  art,  whose  rocabularjr  is  expressed  in  that  noble  Ian- 
gnage.  He  also  had  a  private  class,  in  which  he  taught  hia 
jiupUa  the  elements  of  geography. 

It  is  aaid,  that  he  aoeeptad  the  oflioe  of  tutor  in  the  familj 
ef  a  farmer,  in  tlw  vpper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  the  rery 
farm  houaa  to  whiah,  as  the  atory  goes,  Morton  was  earried 
prisoner  bf  the  eoTenanters,  after  their  disastrous  defeat 
at  BothwaU  Brig.  We  nerer  heard  Mr.  Gnnne  allude  tc 
thia  ttttenUp,  hia  stay  must  haya  been  but  short  there, 
and  we  shoald  think  the  eoarse  modes  of  liring  in  these 
setinaatared  plaoe^,  would  but  ill  aaoord  with  the  aansitlTe 
mind  ef  Grwme.  In  struggling  to  get  on  with  his  medical 
olaaaes,  he  had  much  priration,  but  honorably  and  eredita- 
bly  obtained  his  diploma  in  1826.  His  knowledge  of  phar- 
ma^  was  aoquired  under  Mr.  John  Wallaoe,  a  surgeon 
in  Glasgow  of  amiable  memory. 

He  opened  a  small  shop  in  Trongate  of  Glasgow,  which 
had  been  preriously  ocoupied  by  a  medical  gentleman.  Tha 
young  lancet-bearer  expecting  that  a  certain  amount  of  hia 
predecessor's  praettoe  would  fiOl  into  him,  fat  which  he  paid 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  intrinsic  ralue  of  medloines,  dbe.,  dcei, 
were  worth.  This  turned  out  an  unprofitable  beginning— he 
then  remoYcd  to  the  Gallowgate,  where  he  remained  but  a 
short  time.  Hia  next  place  .for  administering  medioine 
and  adTlce  was  the  High  Street,  where  he  eonflnned  till 
he  died,  which  melanoholy  event  took  place  11th  Feb.,  1851 
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Gneme  ww  one  of  tiie  origfnal  staff  of  Whisttoblnkiaiia, 
and  whose  htmoroas  contributions,  at  its  flist  paUicatlon, 
anisted  to  give  the  work  the  popolaritj  it  Tery  soon  ao- 
q;nfred. 

Oneme  woold  never  allow  his  name  to  be  attached  to  his 
compositions ;  bat,  now  that  his  rebuke  need  not  be  feared, 
we  give  a  list  of  his  oontribntions  to  this  work :— *'The 
Fmit  of  old  Ireland,"  "Kate  M'Lnsky/'  "Irish  Love 
8on&"  "Eilroony's  visit  to  London,"  "Toong  Paddy's 
Tntor,**  "The  Herring-head  Glnb,"  "Pat  MnlUgan's 
Courtship,-  snd  Kitty  O'Carrol." 

We  quote  a  notice  of  John  Grome,  contributed  by  an 
intimate  friend,  and  which  appeared  in  the   GUugow 

"  Few  inen  were  better  known,  or  held  in  higher  respect, 
not  less  for  his  genial  and  loreable  qualities  as  a  private 
friend,  his  rich  and  racy  humour,  strong  sense,  and  general 
infozmation^than  fortheaetivebenevoleiice  andenlightened 
philanthropy  whichformed  the  basis  of  his  chaiaeter.  We 
believe  that  in  early  life  his  drenmstances  were  not  pro- 
mising ;  but  the  vigour  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  acquire, 
almost  self-taught,  the  elements  of  a  medical  education,  to 
which  profossion  he  finally  devoted  himself,  and  in  which 
his  pnetiee,  though  limited,  was  respectable.  The  educa- 
tional deficiencies  of  his  opoiing  years,  although  remedied 
to  A  oonsiderable  extent  by  an  astute  and  manly  intellect, 
and  by  varied  and  general  reading  and  inquiry,  were  never 
sufficiently  repaired  to  place  him  in  a  high  literary  position. 
The  rich  natural  resources  of  his  mind  found  a  vent, 
however,  in  various  prose  and  metrical  compositions, 
which  he  contributed  to  those  well-known  collections 
of  Scottish  song  snd  social  >faocM0,  'Whistle  Binkie'aad 
'.The  Laird  of  Logan,' and  also,  we  have  reason  to  bdieve, 
in  other  ehaonels  of  whidh  we  have  no  personal 
knowledge. 
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**  It  was  in  the  Motety  of  piirate  friends,  howerer,  of  whoife 
he  had  many  who  oontinned  their  attaehment  to  him 
through  life,  and  whose  kindness  soothed  and  ministered  to 
him  in  the  lingering  hoars  of  mortal  sickness,  that  the 
kindly  and  genial  qoallties  of  his  nature  broke  fbrth  in  their 
fbll  lustre  and  perfection.  A  rich  flow  of  humour,  neror 
degeneiating  into  mere  buffoonery  or  mlgar  personalities, 
rendered  him  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  social  cirole,  and 
his  sadden  bursts  of  Impromptu  drollery,  happily  oonoeired 
and  feUcitously  expressed,  nerer  failed  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar.  Those  who,  like  the  writer,  hare  often  listened  to 
kis  songs  (generally  of  his  own  composition),  or  witnessed 
his  dramatic  and  imitative  powers  in  his  extemporaneous 
czhibittons,  will  not  soon  forget  the  man  any  mora  than  the 
genial  humourist  and  friend.  His  memory  will  long  be 
eherlshed  by  many  sunriTlng  friends,  associated  as  it  will 
be  with  other  rich  and  pleasant  memories  floating  aioand 
the  oongenial  names  of  Motherwell,  Carrick,  and  Hender- 
son, of  which  bright,  though  narrow  eirole,  he  was  long  a 
member." 

His  romains  are  deposited  in  the  paternal  burying  place, 
north-east  comer  of  the  Cathedral,  the  footpath  only  between 
his  grays  and  the  abutments  of  its  walls.  There  in  peaee 
rest  his  ashes,  mixing  with  those  of  his  mother  and  a  be- 
lored  sister,  who  pre-deceased  him.  How  often  has  he  set 
the  table  on  a  roar !  We  hare  seen  him  put  gentlemen  into 
nerrous  fits  with  his  imitations  both  of  the  rational  aud 
the  irrational  portions  of  creation. 

Poor  Carrick,  when  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  amu8e> 
ments  of  the  social  party—"  Nerer  mind,"  said  he,  when 
•yapathised  with  that  he  could  not  aid  as  he  was  wont  in 
keeping  np  the  Ularity,  "  yon  hare  Qrmne  with  yon ; 
you  should  learn  to  appreeiate  him.*' 
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81 
CAPTAIN  CHARLES  GRAY,  RM. 


Amovo  tbe  manj  who,  in  Scotland,  hare  pip«d  iveetly  ti 
the  mamj  nooks  of  poosj,  withont  attaining  any  rerj  da» 
xUng  belght,  waa  Captain  Charles  Graj,  R.  M.  The  CapUin 
WM  a  natire  of  Anstruther,  in  Fifeehlre,  renowned  like- 
wise  aa  the  birth-plaoe  of  Dr.  Chalmen,  the  glory  of  the 
fleottiih  pnlpi^  and  of  ProfesMr  Tennan^  who  inunortaliaed 
i9T«rM  the  hilarities  of  *'Anster  Fair.*  For  thirty-six 
jean  he  had  serred  in  the  Boyal  Marines,  but  of  flood  or  of 
field  he  appeared  to  have  searoely  a  tale  to  teU.  With  his 
soldier's  aniform  he  oontrived  to  lay  aside  the  soldier.  His 
talk  was  of  Soottish  song.  Scottish  song  was  the  one  un> 
ahangeable  hobby  of  his  life.  While  yet  a  llentenant  he 
■vng  of  Scotland  in  the  Une  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  engaged  for  sereral  years  in  the  bloekade  of  Ye- 
nice,  bat  his  heart,  in  the  midst  of  erery  excitement  con- 
tinued true  to  Anster,  and  Fife,  and  Scotland.  Many  of  his 
pieces  bear  foreign  dates,  but  their  theme  is  almost  ani- 
framly  Scotch.  His  admiration  of  Bums,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  great  lyrists  of  his  home-land,  partook  of  the  fkmiliar 
fondness  of  a  Iotc,  and  the  engrossing  enthusiasm  of  a 
worship ;  and  his  soul  gave  out  echoes  as  sleepless  as  tiiose 
which  dwell  near  mighty  cataracts,  of  the  wondrous  musie 
with  which  it  was  filled  unceasingly  as  with  an  inspira- 
tion. 

Some  dozen  or  fourteen  years  hare  now  passed  since  we 
■umbered  Captain  Charles  Gray  among  our  close  friends. 
At  first  we  saw  him  only  during  his  occasional  risits  to 
Scoaand ;  but  Utterly  he  had  retired  on  foil  pay,  and  taken 
ip  his  permanent  residence  in  a  qoiet  suburb  of  Edinburgh 
>ying  to  the  south  of  Heriot's  Hospital.    We  enjoyed  his 
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coelcty  from  the  simplioltr,  good  faith,  and  heart-wamtb 
vhioh  won  hit  anTarying  dharactozisttoa.  Liko  a  TOtAraa 
tne-tnink  sprouting,  the  old  man  eihihited  the  Terdaront 
freahneii  of  boyhood.  He  had  long  been  a  widower,  and 
hia  onlj  son  waa,  as  he  had  himaelf  been,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Rojal  Marinea.  But  he  had  eompanlona  in  hia  books ; 
and,  so  long  aa  he  had  a  genuine  old  ballad  to  reheaiee,  he 
eonld  nerer  feel  weaxy  or  alone.  At  the  sound  of  aneient 
nelodj,  he  would  break  through  any  eonceiyabto  fortl* 
flcation  of  cobwebs;  and  ramble  in  a  rery  raptors  of  en- 
ohantment,  in  the  midst  of  old-world  haunts-^wherSTer, 
indeed,  human  hearts  had,  in  times  long  lapsed,  either 
bounded  with  uproarious  humour,  or  melted  with  melUflmou 
pathos. 

There  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  broad  Scotland,  a  man,  in 
all  respects,  more  happily  oonstituted  than  Captain  Oharlst 
Gray.  In  his  case,  the  spirit  of  the  poet  seemed,  lUn  the 
person  of  the  soldier,  to  hare  passed  through  all  perils  with- 
rat  reeeiring  a  single  wound  or  learing  a  dn^^e  sear.  Like 
Autotjfou—io  whom,  however,  he  bore  no  other  resemblanos 
—be  went  on  his  way  singing,  as  it  wore,~ 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stiles; 
A  cheery  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.** 

Seyeral  of  his  "Lays  and  Lyrics**  his  friend  Mr.  Peter 
M'Leod  had  winged  with  appropriate  music,  and  the  seeret 
feeling  lay  eosy  at  his  heart  that  these,  at  least,  wonld  go 
down  the  sunny  slopes  of  posterity ;  and  this  gracious  t$su^ 
cheered  him  through  years  which  knew  neither  ores  nor 
winters,  with  darling  glimpses  of  a  bright  poetie  immortsr- 
Uty.  Among  his  intimate  Uterary  friends,  wece  Protesor 
Tennant,  whom  he  describes  oa 
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Wlfh  hnraonr  Inking  In  his  eye,** 
aad  Professer  Themes  Oillespie  of  St  Andrews,  with  whop 
he  vas  wont  to  oonespond  in  rhyme.  He  was  likewise  ea 
tenns  of  friendship  with  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  whose  lergei 
nnge  of  fMmlties  did  not  earry  him  beyond  the  enjoyment 
of  kindred  porsnits.  Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell,  the  biographer 
of  the  sweet  poetess  Miss  B]amire,-~a  men  after  his  own 
heart,  and  with  all  his  time  on  his  hands,  was  his  daily 
eompanion.  Poor  OilJUlan,  with  his  plaintlTe'*  Why  left  I 
myhsmer  and  satirie  <<  Peter  MHSrav;**  Mr.  David  Vedp 
der.  with  his  many  manly  lyrics,  like  gnsts  from  his  owa 
native  Orkneys;  Mr.  James  milatiflne,  with  his  grapUe 
and  sturdy  rigonr  of  expression  and  sentiment;  and  Ma 
Thomas  Smibert,  whose  polished  and  eloquent  strains  have 
long  enriched  onr  periodical  literature,  and  been  reoenfly 
given  to  the  world  in  a  ooUected  shape,  were  among  his  eoft 
genial  assodates.  Who  among  his  friends  can  fbrget  the 
gusto  with  which  he  used  to  sing^  in  spite  of  a  somewhat 
eroaky  voice,  his  own  excellent  ditty  of  *'  When  Automq  has 
laid  her  sickle  by,"  or  TannahiU^s  fine  roystering  burlesque 
of  **  Barochan  Jeanf '  A  fish-dinner  at  Newhaven  with  a 
seleet  party  of  such  spirits,  and  with  Donaldson— well 
known  in  Edinburgh  dreles— to  sing  ''Caller  Herring,** 
as  no  other  man  can,  and  Peter  M'Leod  to  rise  in  his  en* 
thusiasm  to  the  ftill  height  of  *' I  am  ason  of  Mars, '  isare> 
^Tini«w^<<ft  Mfo  dream  ei;  not  to  telL" 

The  dosing  deeade  of  the  last  half-oentary  has  stolen 
away  since  the  days  of  whidh  we  speak ;  but  Edinhorgb 
eodabiUties  still  eome  back  upon  us,  from  time  to  time,  if 
only  in  intimations  of  change.  Robert  aUBllaa  has  <<  left 
his  heme,**  and  gone  to  restnndemeath  the  flowws  of  which 
It  was  his  Joy  to  sing ;  sad  onr  warm-hearted  friend  Captain 
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Gm7  no  longw  enlimenfl,  wilh  bia  ndLuA  good-hiunoiir,the 
■oeUa  drelet  of  the  beaattfU  Atj  of  hig  ftdoptlon.  Some 
yean  before  hie  death,  he  waa  a  aealona  oontrlbntor  to 
<*  Whlafle-Biiikie,"  in  whidh  he  took  a  llvelj  Interest  He 
likewise  pabliahed  in  the  ootmnna  of  the  Olatgew  (Mam 
Mwapaper,  an  elaborate  seriea  of  **  Notes  on  Scottish  Song," 
displaying  mnoh  earefnl  reseazch,  and  acute  and  oariona 
critielsm.  With  imoh  lore-Iaboors,  reliered  by  an  ooca- 
alonal  attendance  at  a  '*Bnmfl  Annirersarj"  at  Irvine,  or 
*'Mieht  in  Glasgow"  with  his  westeountrj  erwtea,  gUded 
away  the  latter  days  of  Captain  Charles  Gray,  like  a  stream 
singing  its  way  cheerily  Co  the  sea.  The  last  time  we  saw 
him,  he  was  ao  InTalld  indnlging  in  daily  carriage  airings. 
Lnnch  was  laid  oat  in  anticipation  of  oar  tIsI^  and  we  foona 
hia  ftithlhl  Mend  Mr.  PatrlGk  Maxwell,  enliTcning  the  pale 
Tsletadinarian  with  his  good  company.  He  looked  thin  and 
shaken,  bat  the  old  embers  glowed  within  him,  and  his 
kindly  blae  eyes  brightened  with  their  wonted  lustre  as  he 
descanted  on  his  fsTonrite  theme.  His  end,  it  would  appear, 
waa  rapidly  approaching ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
April  18,  1861,  the  good  Captain  dosed  his  eyes  on  this 
world  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

Captain  Gray  was  not  gifted  with  high  genius.  He  ha^ 
neyertheless,  smassed  such  wealth  of  genial  and  harmonious 
foUowshlp  in  his  life,  as  to  enable  him  to  bequeath  to  his 
Mends  a  memory  which  none  of  them  will  willingly  let 
did  Aj  a  poet  he  lacked  imaginative  brilliancy,  nor  waa  he 
master  of  any  profound  strain  of  pathos.  The  charaoteristios 
of  his  muse  was  exuberanoe  of  animal  spirits.  Had  he 
been  a  musioian,  his  forte  would  have  been  reels,  strath, 
speys,  and  polkas.  His  verses  were  poured  oat,  not  from  a 
torn  heart,  but  from  a  Imoyant  and  healthy  nature.  The 
stream  of  his  aong  has  neither  breadth  nor  depth,  richness 
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nor  magidllMnee,  Imtit  hM  a  plMMOt  wailito,  and  a  bright 
fparUe  of  its  own,  and  ite  eonneis  through  meadowB  graced 
with  all  floireay  embreldarj,  and  nndw  aldea  which  wmt 
thair  clonda  only  tor  adornlnga.  Tbapaaaingofsiichaman 
fiwn  the  ftatiTe  etrde  and  the  busy  street  into  the  unseen 
world,  leayes  a  strange  gap  in  the  dread  unlifted  yeil,through 
whleh  we  seem,  for  a  moment,  to  catdh  a  wild  wide  glimpse 

of  the  BBTOHD. 


ALEXANDER  FISHER. 


OvLT  a  few  days  have  elapsed  (8th  Not^  1852,)  sinoe  we  re- 
turned from  the  graye  of  another  contributor  to  our  pages. 
Alexander  Fisher  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  in  1788.  His  &tber 
was  a  tobacconist^  to  which  protossion  he  also  bred  his  son. 
His  fkther  gaye  him  an  excellent  education,  whiidh  Alexan- 
der afterward  improyed,  by  yery  diligent  and  eztensiye 
reading: 

He  married,  in  1811,  Helen  Campbell,  sister  to  Messrs. 
Campbells  of  Candleriggs  Street,  Glasgow,  Justly  celebrated 
for  the  large  extent  of  their  priyate  and  public  charities, 
and  an  extended  business  connection  which  would  render 
many  heads  giddy,  but  their  hands  haye  always  been  able 
to  carry  steadily  a  fiill  cupb  Seyeral  of  Mr.  Fisher's  family 
predeceased  their  fkfher,  others  of  them,  with  his  partner 
in  li/e,  suryiye  to  lament  his  loss,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Dr. 
A.  Fisher,  ei^oys  an  extensiye  and  yery  respectable  medical 
practice  in  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Fisher's  oentrlbntlons  are  all  of  a  humorous  deserip. 
tfoo,  and  his  muse  neyet  seemed  so  much  in  her  element  as 
tn  desdiUng  the  awkward  ndspladngs  of  the  adjuncts 
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#r  Boanf,  whldl  Hlglil«ad«ni  Iwiglimfag  to  ipeak  BaKilik 
•hrftys  ezlilUt  The  plaoM  of  hla  In  fhla  voik  ara  aliaMl 
■n  of  fhii  deaeriptton.  TlMfava,  ««TlieTwalo' Angiut;'* 
*<  Ta  oflLdi  In  te  moraln*,"  or  **  Dnnoaa  Onnt  htr  Cou«in*t 
■on;*  ''Ta  praiM  o^  Onakia;"  «•  Ta  gna Highland  ba«^ 
pipe  f*  •^  Shean  M'Nab;**  *<  Fm  red  ye  tak*  tent ;"  «< I  mtw 
viU  get  fb*  agin."  For  a  ftw  yean  preeeding  lila  death,  Im^ 
and  Mn.  Fiiher  and  the  yonngeet  munanied  daoghtOTt 
lived  in  a  oottage  on  the  aea  aide  at  ArdnMian. 


JOHN      SFIEBB. 


JoBir  SpiSBfl,  oar  most  endeared  and  intimate  fHend,  re- 
quires a  nottoe,  hoverer  hrlei;  at  our  hand.  He  was  bom 
at  Alexandrtap  Dnmbartonahirek  in  179a  His  fkther  was 
eonneeted  with  the  exdse.  Mr.  Spiers  eame  to  Glasgow 
when  a  yonng  lad,  and  entered  the  warehmiae  of  Meansw 
James  and  Mortis  Pollock.  He  was  partner  with  Mr.  James 
PoUook,  after  the  partnership  of  the  two  hrothers  had  been 
dissolved.  When  Mr.  Pollock  died,  Mr.  Spiers  oontlnned 
the. bosiness  on  his  own  aoooont  In  1686,  he  married 
Amelia  Baxter,  fbnrth  daaghter  of  the  late  Isaac  Baxter, 
Italian  warehonse,  Buchanan  Street 

His  early  death  was  occasioned  by  his  eonnection  with 
those  speculations  inraUways,  Ac,  which  have  sent  so  many 
to  prematnre  graves,  and  involTed  fiuniUes  in  irretrierable 
rain.  Mr.  Spiers*  sensittTe  firame  could  not  bear  up  under 
the  prospectlTe  ruin  wMoh  stared  him  !n  the  fboe.  Hehad 
a  very  serere  attack  of  British  cholera,  flpom  which  the  medi- 
cal gentleman  had  at  fini  no  ftars  of  danger ;  bnthia  mental 
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anztotj  indnMd  eoATnlslye  attecks,  whkh  oanied  kin 
mw9j  to  happitr  «nd  better  M«nefl^4n  the  hope  of  whieh  he 
•ren  trivmphed  while  in  the  laat  grasp  of  the  Terrible 
King.  He  wm  withdxaim  from  the  oonMct^  21st  Jul/,  184a 
Hie  amiable  parftaer  followed  him  abont  four  jears  after- 
ward, leaTiag  a  flunUj  of  fimr  ehildreo,  three  danghten  and 
me  eon.  The  eare  of  these  orphans  derolred  on  their  nnde, 
Mr.  Walter  Baxter,  who»  with  his  psrtner  in  life,  are  (1862) 
with  the  most  exemplary  diligenoe,  eetlng  the  part  of 
perents  lo  them. 

Ms:  Spiers  only  eontributed  one  piece  to  this  boUection, 
though  he  was  a  large  oontribator  to  the  Laird  of  Logan. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  rerj  snperior  taste  and  sound  Judg- 
ment^ to  whieh  we  rerj  generaUy  deferred.  He  was  always 
«ne  of  the  group  who  assembled  in  our  publisher's,  and 
whose  laugh,  fresh  firom  the  heart,  made  all  Joyous  about 
him.  Peaoe  to  hie  memory,  which  will  be  eherished  by  the 
writer  while  the  hand-breadth  of  his  days  are  continued  to 
the  UmiV-"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  oome  and  no  farther." 


JOHN      HOWIE. 


Jomr  Hown,  though  not  a  eontribntor  to  this  work,  deserres 
a  nieha.  His  name  is  associated  with  those  of  the  Mother* 
well  eoterie.  He  was  from  Eaglesham,  his  fkther  was  an 
eztanslTefiunierin  that  parish,  end  the  femily  is  descended 
firom  an  aneestiy  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  those  eon- 
edentious  sufhrers  who  were  proeeonted  for  their  adherence 
to  the  Preebyterian  eaose^  in  (yppositton  to  Prelacy. 
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Mr.  Howie  reeelTed  a  lUMnU  edawtlMi— be  attended  tlie 
Olasgow  College  for  ioine  yeero,  Imt  did  not  pveeeeoto  any 
of  the  learned  profeasione ;  he  deroted  himielf  to  meroan* 
tile  pnrsuitiL  Hia  lentor  brother,  James,  atodled  with  him 
vho  ia  noir  (1862)  one  of  our  most  reapeetable  members  in 
Che  Faculty  of  Proenrators.  It  ought  not  to  be  oonoealed 
that  Mr.  James  Howie  raised  amongst  his  friends,  after 
Motherwell's  demise,  four-fifths  of  the  sum  then  snbeeribed 
to  assist  In  defraying  his  debts,  and  aiding  Motherwdl*is 
only  remaining  sister,  who  died,  at  Bothesay,  in  1860.  We 
do  not  over-state  the  matter  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Howie 
raised  above  a  thousand  pounds. 

John  Howie  was  oonneeted  with  the  house  of  Dennistoun, 
Buohanan,  A  Ca,  of  Glasgow.  A  predisposition  to  pul- 
monary complaint,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Howie  to 
seek  a  milder  eUme,  and  he  left  this  country  in  1886^  and 
resided  principally  in  Jamaica  till  his  death,  in  1847. 
Mr.  Howie  made  a  Journey  home  In  18i6,  his  medical  ad- 
Tiaer  thinking  that  his  natire  air  might  braoe  up  his  sadly 
relaxed  and  debilitated  fiwne.  He  reached  London,  bnt 
waa  ordered  back  to  Jamaica,  as  his  lifo,  it  waa  thought, 
could  net  be  preserred  any  time  in  this  northern  climate. 
When  the  writer  called  for  him,  on  a  Wednesday,  at  Fur- 
niTal's  Inn,  High  Holbom,  In  August,  1818,  expecting  to 
see  his  old  and  endeared  friend,  he  was  told  that  he  had 
left  on  the  previous  Saturday  for  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Howie  was  possessed  of  a  very  vigorous,  dear,  eool 
philosophical  judgment,  and  of  a  fine  literary  taste;  we 
thought  sometimes  others  got  the  credit  for  oompositions 
which  were  written  by  Mr.  Howie.  Motherwell  nniformlj 
deferred  to  his  taste  and  Judgment  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer  on  the  melan- 
eholy  occasion  of  Motherwell's  death,  whSeh,  for  tsite  and 
beling^  is  not  oAeu  suniaMed;— 
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"ToaaMdnot,  I  danMj,  be  told  with  what  diitiwaiot 
attoniiilunent  the  annooneoment  of  oar  oheiiahod  ttiAJod, 
MofhorvdU'B,  doatb  eame  upon  me.  The  bitteraesa  of 
mj  own  regret  ▼ea,  in  mj  own  case,  greatly  aggrayated  in 
nfloeting  apon  the  number  of  Bjmpathetic  ooola  in  70if 
•wn  drole,  who  would  be  equallj  heart-stricken  by  his 
■Btimely  doom.  His  career  has  been  moumftill/  brief, 
fhongh,  happilj,  not  barren;  and  I  cannot  donbt  that  his 
Vttrki  will  jet  rite  to  a  &r  more  estimable  popularity  than 
fhey  have  hitherto  done,  and  chiefly  with  that  portion  of 
his  kind  for  whom  he  had  ever  the  heartiest  regard— song- 
EoTing  and  simple  hearts.  To  the  rugged  mass  he  was,  um 
yon  are  aware,  bat  half  known;  and  some  there  are  who 
will  pu  his  memory,  who  eared  but  ooldly  for  the  lirini; 
Ban.  But  the  brief  fbrer  is  oyer,  and  his  life  I  know  was 
■ot  onhappy,  although  it  was  rather  a  fit  than  a  term— 
Boro  a  passion  than  an  existence.  But,  was  it  eyer  ottier- 
wise  with  tme  genius !  The  emst  that  ooyers  it  is  almost 
always  prematurely  eracked  by  the  very  Intensity  of  thu 
tame  that  glows  within.** 


JAMES     SCOTT. 


Jamm  Sooit  was  bom  at  Lanark,  Noyember,  1801.  His 
parents  remoyed  to  Glasgow  when  their  son  was  little 
Bore  fhaa  four  years  of  age.  He  was  sent  baek  again  to 
Lanark,  to  reside  with  his  maternal  grsndmoUier,  who 
taught  him  to  read.  At  the  age  of  seyen  years,  he  en- 
lired  the  Qramaar  School,  where  he  remained  about  four 
foars.    On  leayiag  Lanark,  he  came  to  Qlasgaw,  and  e»> 
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tend  tht  Ola§gom  OhronUU  Offiee,  for  wMtih  Jounul  Iw 
nported  for  tome  oonsidenible  tima 

In  June,  1888,  he  left  for  Canada,  to  edit  the  Jfonfrtal 
Elarald,  and  retomed  to  thia  country  In  September.  1881. 
WhUe  In  Canada,  he  established  the  Montrtca  WeMp  Qtk- 
aette,  Early  in  18S3  Mr.  Soott  Joined  the  Greenook  Adotr- 
ttseTf  a  conneotion  that  eontinned  till  his  death,  on  let  De> 
oember,  1849. 

Mr.  Seott  was  much  esteemed  In  Greenodc,  and  took 
a  patriotie  lead  in  all  pnblio  moyementa.  He  had  a  me- 
mory of  cztraordiaary  tenadty,  and  eonld  hare  reported 
from  memory,  almost  Terbatim«  speeches  of  any  ordinary 
length.  He  soflbred,  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death, 
by  that  malady  fatal  to  physical  and  mental  effortHMftoning 
of  the  brain.  His  amiable  partner  watched  orer  him,  and 
nursed  him  with  the  most  pious  care,  during  his  palnfld  and 
protracted  illness.  A  large  family  pre-deoeased  him,  Mr. 
Soott  contributed  one  piece  to  Whistlebinkie. 


BOBEBT    CLABK. 


BoBXBT  Clabx,  author  of  "  Kate  Maerean,"  and  **  Rhymla* 
Bab  o'  our  Toun,"  was  bom  in  Paisley,  in  1810.  He  was 
early  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  weaying,  at  which  he  be- 
came a  proident  workman.  From  his  youth  he  was  re- 
markably fond  of  reading,  espeeiaUy  poetry.  He  had  a  taste 
for  the  sister  art,  music,  the  study  of  which  he  pursued,  and 
became  a  tolerable  performer  on  the  flute  and  the  elarionet 
A  small  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  Ac,  was  published, 
with  his  name,  entitted  **  The  Thisfle.'*  He  was  manied  in 
August,  1883. 
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Having  a  strmg  Inelinatf  on  to  try  hii  fortune  in  Amwtoa, 
Robert  sailad  from  layeipodl  for  PhiladtipUa  in  1844,  and 
resided  there  for  aboye  two  yoara.  Hie  prindpal  emploj- 
ment  was  at  his  own  trade,  with  occasional  engagements  at 
the  theatre  as  a  performer  on  flute  and  dsrlonet  In  Phil- 
adelphia, Clark  rallied  around  him  a  number  of  yonng 
men  from  his  nattre  town,  and  formed  them  into  a  soolety 
for  instrumental  muslo,  under  the  name  of  the  FattiUjf  JBomL 
He  was  attacked  by  a  severe  ferer  and  ague,  and,  for  the 
reoorery  of  his  health,  he  re-visited  his.  native  country 
in  1846,  and  entered  into  business,  on  his  own  account, 
as  a  broker;  but  such  a  profession  did  not  suit  his  di»> 
position,  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  America.  He  em- 
barked for  New  York  in  the  ship  MerUn,  on  the  98d  of 
April,  1847.  The  Merlin  is  supposed  to  have  been  tost  on 
her  voyage,  and  Robert  to  have  perished,  with  the  whole 
passengers  and  crew,  as  no  tidings  of  them  ever  reached 
this  country. 


BOBERT    GILFILLAN. 


Sam  half  dosen  of  years  have  scarcely  elapsed,  since  the 
former  complete  edition  of  "  Whistleblnkie  "  was  issued; 
yet»  during  that  comparatively  brief  interval,  death  has 
removed  several  of  the  sweet  singers  to  whose  combined 
genius  its  pages  are  indebted  for  their  choicest  effusions. 
Among  others  by  whose  oontributions  the  present  wwk 
has  been  enriched,  was  Robert  ailfillan,  a  brief  outline  of 
whose  humble  and  somewhat  uneventful  life,  compiled  front 
various  authenttc  sources,  iahere  given. 
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Robtrt  aumian  wm  Iwm  on  the  7th  of  Julj,  1798,  at 
DnntomUno,  In  the  oonntj,  or,  as  it  Is  sometimes  called, 
the  *'  Kingdom/'  of  Fife.  His  parents,  who  were  persons  of 
humble  rank  In  soeletj,  were  general!/  respeoted  in  their 
own  sphere,  for  their  industr/,  intelligenoe,  and  moral  worth. 
The  poetf 8  mother,  espeoiallj,  is  represented  as  harlng  been 
a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  endowments.  For  sereral 
years  during  the  boyhood  of  the  fiitore  bard,  his  father  waa 
rendered  unable,  bj  ill  health,  to  prsTide  In  an  adequate 
manner  for  the  neoessittes  of  his  young  and  helpless  family. 
In  this  period  of  trial,  the  mother,  firom  whom  her  gifted 
son  inherited  a  considerable  portion  of  his  intelleetual 
rigour  and  strong  love  of  independence,  exerted  herself  in 
the  most  praiseworthy  manner  to  giro  her  children  ''  a  de- 
cent upbringing.**  Hardships  and  prlrations  there  must 
hare  been  in  that  lowly  home;  yet,  under  that  admirable 
mother,  they  never  ceased  to  form 

**  ▲  ▼irtnous  household,  though  exceeding  poor." 

Of  the  first  twetre  yean  of  the  poet's  life,  littie  is 
known.  When  a  mere  child,  we  are  told  by  one  who  knew 
him  well  in  aflei^day%  Bobert  toiled  manfhlly  to  assist 
his  mother.  His  aid  was  needed  to  swell  the  family  store^ 
and  the  boy  xendered  It  ungrudgingly.  While  other  chil- 
dren of  his  age  were  at  school,  or  sporting  themselTes  over 
the  sunny  braes,  he  was  already  engaged  In  the  serious 
struggle  of  existence;  yet  was  he  not  a  stranger  to  the  en- 
joyments which,  happily,  even  under  the  most  adverse  dr- 
eumstanoes,  are  incident  to  the  morning  of  lifa  At  a  very 
early  age,  he  began  to  practise  the  art  of  song^wrlting ;  and 
it  is  related,  that  when  engaged  on  one  oecasion  daring  the 
Christmas  holidays,  in  a  guiting  excursion,  he  sung  some 
verses  which  he  had  written  on  the  death  of  Aberciomby 
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vitk  M  mnoh  «ffMl|  as  to  win  onpnoedeBtod  mppliai  0f 
"bawlMw and  Uaadi  o*  bread  aad  dweae"  from  tha  gada- 
wiraa  of  DunlJBiiiilina. 

In  1811,  ^Hiea  onljthirtaen  yaara  of  age,  Bobart  GUfillaa 
left  bia  nattra  town  to  aarre  an  apprentioaabip  in  Leitb, 
aa  a  eoopar.  To  tbia  bandieraft,  bowever,  be  aeema  never 
to  bare  taken  kindlj;  yet  be  iUttifidly  fidilUed  bla  en- 
gagement,  ponetaally  ghing  bla  eaminga  from  week  to 
week  to  bla  bdored  motber,  and  enUToning  bia  lelaare 
bona  bf  {he  eompoaitlon  of  poetry,  and  the  praotlee  of 
mnale  on  a  ''one-k^jed  flote^"  wUeb  be  pnrohaaed  wltb  a 
Bmallaomof  money  wbieb  be  Ibmid  one  morning  while  paaa- 
tegalonganobeeaieatraetlnLeifh.  The  aong  of  "  Again 
lef  a  bail  the  ebeering  Springy"  aooording  to  a  mannaeript 
Joomal  of  the  poet,  waa  one  of  the  early  efhialona  of  tbia 
period;  while  '^TfaeyeUow-baired  laddie,'*  aawe  learn  from 
apaaaage  in  one  of  bia  lettan,  waa  among  the  first  airs  that 
be  leaned  upon  the  Ante, "  iMdfr  Au  otmlmliM.'' 

At  the  termination  of  bia  apprantieaabip,  Mr.  ailiUlan, 
then  in  bia  twentieth  year,  retomed  to  DonftrmUne,  where 
be  waa  engaged  tat  neeriy  three  yeara,  aa  ahopman  in  a 
groeery  eatoWlahmeni  Daring  this  period,  be  formed  the 
aeqnaintanee  of  a  nnmber  of  yonng  men,  poeaeaeed,  lilce 
UmaeU;  of  literary  taatoa,  who  held  oooaalonal  meeting!  for 
mntnal  improvement  in  literatuR^  aeienoe,  and  art>  At 
the  aedaranto  of  this  oongenial  aoelety,  the  prodnottona  of 
the  poet  were  either  read  or  dianted;  while  they  were,  at 
the  aame  time^  anlijeeted  to  a  friendly  eritleiam.  Thia 
period,  the  poet  frequently  remarked,  waa  the  happleat  in 
bialifo. 

Ms.  CUUUlan  aftarwarda  returned  to  Leith,  where  he  lilledi 
for  many  yeara,  the  reapenaible  aitnation  of' clerk  to  Mr. 
M«itohia^  an  aKtenalTe  wine  merohani    While  folfiUlag 
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fhs  datiM  of  this  offiM,  to  fhe  MtfifiMtioii  of  hig  mh- 
pkjer,  ho  fMind  time  alfo  to  koep  vp  aa  inttmato  oon«i> 
pondenoe  with  the  muses.  His  ioiig%  ihroagh  the  medium 
of  QewBpapen  aad  magasines,  gnduallj  attraoted  pablio 
attention  and  admiration.  At  lengtliy  in  Ihe  year  1881,  ho 
was  indoflod  bj  the  solidtationB  of  his  friends,  and  his  now 
nomeions  admirers,  to  publish  •  ooHeetion  of  his  prodno- 
ttons.  The  Tolome,  whioh  was  entitled  **  Original  Songs,* 
eontained  about  a  hundred  and  flftjr  pages.  It  was  dodi- 
oated  to  Allan  Cunningham,  and  was  reoeiTed  by  the  pabUo 
la  en  ezeeedingl/  IkTourable  manner.  Enoouraged  by  the 
flnoeesB  of  this,  his  first  literary  vwitnre,  Mr.  GilflUaa  sab- 
■equently  published,  in  1886,  aaother  and  enlarged  edittoa, 
oontaining  fifty  additional  songs.  Boon  after  this  Tolnaie 
saw  the  light,  he  was  entertained  at  a  publio  dinner  in 
Edinburgh,  at  whidh  Mr,  Peter  M'Leod,  who  had  oomposed 
the  music  to  some  of  his  ifaaest  songs,  presided  as  chairman. 

In  the  year  1887,  Mr.  QllfiUan  was  appointed  eolleeler  of 
ptfUee  rates  at  Leith,  an  offioe  which  he  ooatinued  to  ooonpy 
nntU  the  period  of  his  death.  In  the  same  year,  on  fhe  m»- 
Cion  of  Sir  Thomas  Diek  Lauder,  he  was  installed  as  Oraad 
Bard  to  the  Qrand  Lodge  of  Free  Maaons  in  Sootlaad, 

He  also  oontribnted  a  number  of  poetical  pieoes  to  the 
pages  of  the  DMm  UnwtrgUy  Ma^oMtm,  and  other  periodical 
works ;  while,  for  the  lengthened  period  of  twenty  years,  be 
wrote  the  principal  portion  of  the  Leith  news  Ibr  the  Scots- 
man, besides  enriching  the  columns  of  that  and  other  Joai>- 
aab  with  original  communications  in  prose  and  rerse. 

In  186(^  Mr.  Oilfillaa  and  others,  who  regretted  to  seethe 
dilapidated  condition  into  which  fhe  monument  had  fallen 
whleh  was  erected  to  the  poet  Ferguason  in  theCannongato 
ehsrehyard,  by  Bobert  Bums,  originated  a  sabseripttoa  tor 
th«  purpose  of  having  it  plaeedin  a  proper  stoto  of  repair 
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The  appeal  wai  liberally  responded  to,  and  the  monu- 
ment w»B  effectually  repaired.  On  Monday,  the  9d  ol 
Deoember  1860,  he  attended  a  dinner  ol  the  "  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland,*'  where  he  rang  several  d  his  own  songs,  and 
appeared  in  his  ordlnaiy  healtJi  and  spirits.  Next  day  he 
was  sUgfatly  unwell,  but  was  able  to  take  a  walk  In  the  open 
air.  On  Wednesday  morning,  however,  shortly  after  he  had 
risen  from  bed,  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Medical  aid  was  immediately  called,  and  he  subsequently 
rallied  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  converse.  A  second  fit  then 
supervened,  andin  the  forenoon  of  that  day  the  poet  was  no 
more.  He  died  in  the  flfty'Second  year  of  his  age.  Wa 
remains  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectable company  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  in  the  church- 
yard of  South  Leith,  where  an  appropriate  monument, 
erected  by  public  subscription,  has  since  been  placed,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  his  earthly  remains  are  deposited. 

His  own  songs,  although  neither  gifted  with  a  voice  of 
grea^  compass  or  power,  he  alwa3's  sung  with  a  degree  of 
feeling  and  taste  which  seldom  fiedled  to  charm,  and  which 
caused  his  society  to  be  courted  on  oonvivialoocasions  to  an 
extent  f^  beyond  what  the  dictates  of  prudence  would  jus- 
tify. The  mistaken,  or  it  may  be  selflsh,  hospitalities  of 
those  who  call  themselves  friends  and  admirers,  have  too 
<rften  been  the  m^um  of  destruction  to  the  poet,  who 
might  well  exclaim,  in  answer  to  the  courtesies  of  such 
parties,  with  the  frog  in  the  fable,  '*  What  is  sport  to  you 
ik  death  to  us." 

Among  the  song-writers  of  his  country,  Robert  Oilflllan 
is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  an  honourable  position.  His 
effusions  are  uniformly  pervaded  by  tenderness  of  feeling, 
appropriateness  of  Imageiy,  and  that  genuine  simplicity  of 
expression  which  f oims  one  of  the  prinolpal  elements  of 
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iyiiMl  iiMeMS.  He  has  not  the  Tlgsrou  peiateB  and 
manlj  energy  of  a  Buna,  nor  the  deaerlptlTe  truthAilneia 
and  freahneaa  of  feeling  irhloh  aie  m  aweeflf  eombiaed  in 
a  Tannahill,  but  hlsTenes  are  oTer  mnaioal  and  soft,  vhUe 
he  hai  tonohed,  in  Tariona  inttancea,  on  chords  whleh  hatt 
esoaped  the  ken  of  hia  great  predeeeiaors  in  the  art  ef 
song.  **Vnij  left  I  mj  heme,'*  a  strain  irhich  is  Indeed 
ftill  of  pathos,  at  once  foond  its  waj  to  the  popular  heart ; 
while  the  "  Happj  days  of  yoath,"  "  Fare-fhee-irell,  for  X 
must  leare  thee, "  "  Peter  IfCimw,**  and  manj  other  pio- 
dnetions  of  his  genius,  are  eharaolerised  bj  merits  of  a  high 
Older,  and  hare  alreadj  attained  a  plaoe  among  the  lays 
vhieh  the  vorld  *<  will  not  wUUnglj  let  die." 

LAMENT  FOR  ROBEBT  GILFILLAN. 
O  xoxTur,  Scotland,  mourn,  for  thy  sweet  poet  gane ; 
Thy  children,  tax  distant,  shall  swell  the  sad  strain; 
By  hearth  and  by  homestead,  in  cottage  and  ha*, 
Are  lorn  hearts  deploring  poor  Robin  awa'. 

Where  glen-bomies  wimple,  where  hill-torrents  flow, 
Where  gowden  whins  blossom,  and  strong  thistles  grow, 
Where  merles  greet  the  gloemin*,  snd  larks  hall  the  daw'. 
They*Te  lost  their  fond  lorer,  poor  Robin  awa*, 

Old  age  totters  feebly,  snd  youth  paces  slow. 
They  linger,  to  mourn  o'er  their  bard  lying  low. 
While  angel  tears  hallow  the  turf,  as  they  fk' 
Free  beauty's  eyes  streaming,  for  Robin  awa*. 

O  genial  the  feeling  his  mem'iy  imparts, 
For  deeply  his  lyrics  are  shrined  in  our  hearts, 
And  rich  as  the  fragrance  when  southlan'  winds  blew, 
The  flower  poeie  left  ns  hy  Robin  awa*. 

JAMXS  BALLAITiaa 
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JOHN    IMLAH. 


Jomr  IMLIH  w&i  bom  in  North  Street,  Aberdeen,  about  Ike 
end  of  the  jeer  1799.  He  was  the  youngest  of  MTen  no* 
oessiye  sons  —  a  cireumstanoe  which  he  used  Joenlariy  to 
boast  of,  as  conferring  on  him,  according  to  the  old  firee^ 
■upematoral  powers  of  some  sort  or  other;  although  what 
they  were  *<  he  oonld  not  undertake  to  say."  His  parent- 
age was  respectable— the  Imlahs  haying  been  farmers  for 
lereral  generations  in  the  Parish  of  Fyvie;  and  the  poetfs 
fiither,  although  only  a  pablican,  or  rather  a  country  inn- 
keeper, must  have  been  a  man  of  some  standing  and  infln- 
ence,  as  he  enjoyed  the  title,  and  exercised  the  authority,  of 
Baillie  of  Gnminestone,  a  populous  Tillage,  where  his 
house  long  continued  to  be  known  as  **  the  baillie's  house." 
Nor  after  his  remoral  to  Aberdeen,  which  took  plaoe  at 
Whitsunday,  1796,  could  the  Baillie  have  been  in  straitened 
eiroumstanoes,  for  he  brought  up  the  four  of  his  seren  sons 
who  lived  to  manhood,  in  a  comfortable  way ;  and  John,  at 
least,  had  the  advantage  of  a  pretty  fair  education,  includ- 
ing attendance  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  grammar  school^ 
Ultimately,  however,  he  had  to  abandon  his  literary  stndlesi 
tot  which  he  evinced  both  liking  and  capacity,  and  betake 
hlmseli;  as  his  brothers  had  done  before,  to  a  trade.  He 
was  apprsntleed  to  Mr.  Allan,  a  piano-forte  maker,  to  learn 
the  higher,  or  finishing  branehes  of  the  business ;  but  he 
was  soon  removed  from  the  bench  altogether.  Having  given 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  good  musical  ear,  his  master 
Initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  tuning,  at  which  he 
speedily  beoame  an  adept    On  leaving  Mr.  Allan,  he  pro- 
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eeeded  to  London,  irhere  his  fii«Uil«ationi  proeored  hln 
ftlmofltinunedUto  emploTinont ;  and  in  tih«  ooane  of  a  few 
joara  he  entered  Into  en  Migagement  vllh  the  leading  fimw 
Bfoadwood  A  Co.,  which  lasted  tlU  he  left  this  oountrj  te 
Tisit  his  brothers,  and  wonid  probably  have  been  renewed 
again  had  he  lired  to  return.  His  oonnection  with  the 
Broadwoods  was  on  the  whole  a  rery  agreeable  one,  and 
suited  well  his  character  and  tastes.  Daring  the  season,  or 
rather,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  middle  of 
June,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  regular  town  and  house 
toner,  on  aflxed  salary ;  and  from  June  to  December,  he  was 
allowed  to  trarel  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  working  m 
his  own  aeeount,  and  eking  out  his  inoome  hy  an  ocoaalonal 
oommission  on  the  sale  of  a  plana 

Mr.  Imlah  spent  his  five  or  six  months  in  Scotland  In  a 
pleasant  roving  manner.  There  is  hardly  a  town  between 
Bdinburgh  and  Inverness,  where  he  had  not  a  oirole  of  at- 
tached friends,  who  were  always  delighted  to  see  him ;  then* 
he  was  a  welcome  guest  when  he  appeared  professionally  at 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
he  had  a  host  of  cousins  and  second  oousins  in  the  parish 
of  Methlie,  near  Aberdeen,  on  whom  he  delighted  to  lavish 
the  strong  natural  feelings  which  he  had  no  other  outlet  for^ 
being  an  orphan  and  a  bachelor,  and  the  only  two  of  his  bviK 
thers  who  were  in  life  having  emigrated  to  distant  climes  so 
long  before  that  he  had  but  a  faint  impression  of  haviag 
ever  seen  them. 

Mr.  Imlah  was  perhaps  better  known  and  more  generally 
liked  than  any  other  person  in  the  same  sphere  of  life.  His 
lively  and  social  disposition,  based  on  intelllgenoe,  nprlght- 
nesi^  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  a  real  goodness  of  heart,  made 
him  a  general  favourite  with  all  classes.  His  daims  as  a 
poot  can  be  Judged  of  by  the  specimens  in  this  work.    He 
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pabUshed  two  TOlnmefl,  and  wu  a  ragnlar  oontribator  to  fht 
ttewspapers  of  Ug  natire  town.  8(»ne  of  his  iweet  and 
rimple  lyrics  hare  been  set  to  mnsic  by  eminent  oompoeen^ 
and  have  been  axaig  ooeasionallj  b j  our  meet  dlstix^pllshed 
Soottiflb  TOcaliBta. 

Mr.  Imlab  possessed  a  great  deal  of  nationality— nation, 
alitj  of  the  right  kind :  not  the  ignorant  assumption  of  on- 
due  superiority,  but  a  rational  apprehension  of  the  real  ex- 
eellencies  of  the  character  and  position  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  belonged.  In  England  he  was  erer  foremost  to 
defend  Scotland  and  Scottish  habits  firom  prcgodiced  as- 
sailants; while  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  baud,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  point  out  our  shortcomings,  and  wherein 
we  might  advantageously  take  lessons  firom  our  southern 
neighbours.  To  all  the  metropolitan  associations  established 
for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer  countrymen,  he  was,  according 
to  bis  means,  a  cheerful  and  liberal  contribator ;  and,  in  his 
private  capacity,  he  was  nerer  found  wanting  when  the 
dalina  of  the  needy,  the  ^unfortunate,  or  unrequited  merit, 
came  before  him. 

Mr.  Imlah  was  out  off  prematurely,  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
while  performing  a  duty  of  affection  which  he  had  long 
looked  forward  to  with  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  plea- 
surable anticipations.  His  two  remaining  brothers— the 
one  resident  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  other  in  the  West  Indies 
—had  been  sepsrated  £rom  him  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
▲t  length  an  opportunity  occurred  of  meeting  them  to- 
gether at  HalifSuL  After  a  Joyful,  and,  to  him,  most  compli- 
mentary, parting  with  his  friends  in  Loudon,  he  set  sail, 
and  had  a  delightful  meeting  with  his  relations.  He  spent 
aeme  time  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  accompanied  one  of  his 
brothers  and  a  nephew  to  Jamaica,  where,  cfter  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  o^oyment,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  €atal  disease  of 
s 
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the  UUiid.  H«  died  on  the  9th  of  Juiaary,  1846,  having 
just  entered  hii  forty-eighth  year.  The  Chmwatt  (Jamaica) 
Okronidi  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory ;  and  we  think 
we  cannot  better  condnde  our  brief  notice,  than  by  quoting 
the  opinion  which  only  a  abort  intimacy  enabled  our  Co- 
lonial brethren  to  form  of  Mr.  Imlah.  The  OhronieiU  says, 
*'He  is  deeply  lamented  by  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
■tneeiely  regretted  by  a  numerous  cirde  of  aoquidntances. 
He  was  a  man  of  unafliaeted  manners  and  great  singleness 
of 'heart,  who,  to  a  lirely  imagination  and  rersatile  talent, 
added  a  ready  store  of  general  knowledge,  which  rendered 
his  Bodety  rery  acceptable  to  those  whose  congeniality  of 
mind  led  them  to  similar  pursuits.  He  died  in  Christian 
hope  and  resignation,  and,  we  trust,  in  an  odour  of  mind 
which  dictated,  in  one  of  his  sacred  poems,  the  following 


***0,  dark  would  be  this  rale  of  tears— more  dark  this  rale 

of  death- 
Had  we  no  hope  through  Oodward  thoughts  —  no  saTing 

trust  through  faith ; 
Where  tear  shall  nerer  dim  the  eye,  nor  sob  disturb  the 

heart, 
Where  meet  the  holy  and  the  just,  and  nerer  more  to  part' " 
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WILLIAM    PINLAY. 


WauAX  Fdvlat  mm  bom  at  Faialey,  in  the  year  1792. 
At  an  eaily  age  he  attended  Bell's  school,  at  that  time  a 
veil-known  seminary  in  the  town,  and,  subsequently,  the 
Grammar  School,  where,  under  Mr.  Peddle,  he  made  such 
progress,  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  could  read  and  trans- 
late Onsar  with  facility.  Bred  to  the  loom,  he  was  for 
twenty  years  a  Paisley  weaver.  Leaving  that  trade,  he 
wrought  for  some  time  afterwards  as  a  pattern  setter,  or 
"flower  lasher,"  as  it  is  locally  termed.  About  the  year 
1840  he  obtained  employment  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Neilson, 
prhiter,  Paiid«y.  He  next  removed  to  Duntocher,  where  he 
resided  and  filled  a  situation  for  a  short  period.  Finally,  he 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Stirrat,' bleacher,  Nethercraigs,  at 
the  base  of  Oleniffer  Braes,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of 
Fdslsy.  He  died  of  fever  on  the  5th  of  November  1847, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Paisley  Cemeteiy  on  the  9th  of  the 


Such  are  the  leading  facts  in  the  outer  histoiy  of  William 
Unlay.  The  character  of  the  inner  man  may  be  gathered 
from  his  writings ;  at  leasts  it  is  very  correctly  and  intel- 
ligibly indicated  there. 

While  yet  a  young  man,  working  at  the  loom,  he  became 
known  among  drcles  of  his  townsmen  as  a  writer  of  verses. 
Some  of  his  productions  of  this  era,  about  1812  or  1813,  are 
lively  and  humorous  pictures  of  scenes  which  came  under 
his  notfee,  with,  here  and  there,  graphic  sketches  of  char- 
acter and  strokes  of  satire  hidicatlve  of  the  powers  which 
his  after  life  developed.  A  few  years  later,  about  1819  and 
1820,  during  what  is  known  in  Paisley  as  the  "  radical  time," 
he  pulillshed  some  political  verses,  which,  having  a  leaning 
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to  the  popular  aide^  oaoaed  him  to  be  regarded  with  ane- 
picion  by  those  whose  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of 
arbitrary  power.  Finlay,  however,  was  no  rabid  or  dan- 
geroos  radical  in  politics  at  any  time,  and  as  he  advaneed 
in  life,  he  beeame  rather  oonserratiTe  in  his  riews. 

In  course  of  time,  Finlay  became  generally  known  as  a 
pretty  sucoessftd  writer  of  hnmorous  and  satkrieal  verses. 
As  a  satirist,  he  possessed  eonsiderable  abilities;  and,  al- 
though this  was  only  one  of  the  phases  of  his  character, 
and,  perhaps,  not  the  most  important,  it  was  the  on«  in 
which,  from  his  frequent  appearances  in  it,  he  was  most 
fiuniliar  to  his  townsmen  during  his  lifetime. 

Numerous  eflorts  of  our  author,  made  with  little  study, 
and  under  many  disadrantagea,  indicate  that^  bad  he  been 
in  a  position  to  oultirate  his  natural  abilities,  and  to  look 
abroad  for  themes  of  more  general  interest^  he  might  have 
taken  high  rank  as  a  satirist.  It  says  much  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  soundness  of  his  Judgment,  that, 
although  he  frequently  and  finely  wielded  the  satirio  pen, 
and  set  the  whde  community  a  laughing,  he  seldom,  11 
ever,  incurred  the  enmity  of  those  of  whom  he  wrote.  His 
satire  was  never  savage :  it  was  always  tempered  with  hu- 
manity; and  there  was  a  drollery  about  it  which  even  Ita 
victims  could  scarcely  resist. 

Some  of  the  most  agreeable  of  his  productions  are  those 
in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  descriptive,  the  humor> 
ons,  and  the  kindly,  mellowed  here  and  there  with  the  pa- 
thetic, and  delicately  spiced  with  the  satiricaL  "The 
Widow's  Excuse,'*  '*  My  Auld  Uncle  John,*'  and  othar  spe- 
eimens  of  this  union,  will  occur  to  the  reader. 

In  reality,  it  was  in  pathos,  more  than  in  satire  or  hm- 
nour,  that  William  Finlay's  true  strength  lay.  Calla  wire 
constantly  made  on  him  by  friends  of  one  kind  aa«l  aaothec 
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to  be  saftiriMl  sod  bmioxmiM,  and  to  fhoM  oalli  Ui  good 
nature,  hie  erer  read  j  peroeptioa  of  the  Indioroua,  and  other 
naaoBi^  Indaeed  him  to  respond.  His  loal,  left  to  its  oirn 
breathing^  hoireTerf  like  an  JBolian  harp  to  eonunnne  vith 
fhe  vind,  gare  vtttranoe  to  tender,  melanohoij  strains,  de- 
seriptire  of  the  blight  of  siokness,  sorroir,  and  miafortane, 
or  of  the  erer  reonning  Tisita  of  the  angel  of  death  to  the 
straggling  sons  of  elaf.  His  mind,  although  by  no  means 
gleomy,  was  always  asaudtiTe,  and  tenderly  appreeiated  the 
grie&  and  sufferings  to  which  mortality  is  sobject  On 
looking  over  his  ooUected  works,  one  eannot  help  being 
Btniok  by  the  many  sonowf al  rioissitodes  which  hare  pre- 
sented themselres  to  him,  and  whieh  he  has  recorded.  The 
Destroyer,  in  stem  reality,  visited  him.  He  was  praotioally 
**  acquainted  with  grief."  It  derolved  on  him  to  lay  his 
wife  and  four  of  his  ohlldren  in  their  grares ;  and,  in  the 
eonrse  of  his  life,  he  was  called  on  to  mourn  the  melancholy 
departure  of  many  relatives  and  esteemed  friends.  Erery 
stanza  whieh  he  composed  on  such  a  suljjeot  may  be  re> 
garded  as  a Teritable  inscription  over  the  grave  of  a  lost  ons^ 
little  known  to  the  world,  perhaps,  but  known,  and  loved* 
and  lamented,  by  him.  In  these  grave  productions  of  his, 
there  is  much  simple  and  true  pathos,  calculated  to  surprise 
those  who  have  only  known  him  in  his  humorous  and  sa* 
tlrical  eflosions.  What  may  equally  surprise  such  people^ 
U  his  intimate  aequaintanoe  with,  and  strikingly  appropri- 
ate employment  of,  the  solemn  language  of  scripture.  Few 
eonld  employ  Bible  Language  so  effectively.  Sometimes  he 
uses  little  else.  Just  connecting  scripture  phrases  by  a  few 
words  of  his  own,  and  yet  avoiding  all  appearance  of  forcing 
quotations  into  his  servioe.  Fartty  from  temperament  and 
partly  from  early  education,  whatever  superficial  observers 
might  think,  strato  of  reUgious  principle,  feeling,  and  know> 
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l•^9,  tomuA  no  insonildsnUe  portloni  of  bli  stniigolf 
mixed  eharaeUr, 

It  oan  Muoolj  !»▼•  eooapod  «lio  noIlM  of  aay  eno  irko 
haf  lookodinto  his  wiittogi^  ihftt  iSbMB,  in  sunf  inil«noe% 
oapedallj  omoag  his  lottgi,  «•  thanetoriiad  Ij  fho  mdtt 
oomiflol  oiBoolAtlon  of  inoongniltlai,  prodafilng  very  Indi* 
oroai  efltaoti.  A  glanoe  »t  *'  JoMph  Took."  **  Banknipt  and 
Oi«diton,"  A&,  viU  mutnto  thii  nmark.  This  poooU- 
•rity  is  ragnestiTOof  his  own  dhsraotar,  whieh  wm,  to  soma 
oztent,  a  oontradlotory  miztaie,  not  only  of  grare  and  gay, 
of  lively  and  saTere^  bat  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  wis* 
dom  and  folly.  Like  many  other  men  of  inteUectoal 
abilities  and  genial  disposition,  he  wanted  inflexibility  of 
pnrpose,  and  that  *'pradent»  oantions  self-ooatrol,"  whieh, 
aooordittg  to  Boms,  "is  wisdom's  root"  Yielding  to  the 
fluMlnations  of  eonviriaUty,  he  sometimes  fell  into  exeesses 
whteh  no  one  deplored  more  sineercly  than  himsell  In 
taking  remorseftil  retrospeets  of  his  eondnet,  as  he  al- 
ways did  on  snoh  oooasions,  he  sometimes  deseribed  the  ax- 
eroise  as  looking  down  his  own  throat  Freqaent  and 
tonehing  aUnsions  to  the  sin  whioh  most  easily  beset  him, 
oooor  in  his  writings.  Unfortanately,  the  reflections  whioh 
the  glass  prodnoed  were  almost  as  readily  eflTaeed  from  his 
memory  ai  in  the  ease  of  the  apostle  James*  man,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  after  beholding  himself  in  a  ffUuB, 
went  away  and  straightway  forgot  what  manner  of  man  he 
was. 

For  the  last  year  of  Flnlay's  life,  howerer  -~  dnring  his 
residenae  at  Netheroraigs,  amidst  the  fresh  breeses,  the 
dewy  fields,  the  waylng  foliage,  and  the  gushing  streams  of 
the  oountry,  he  had  completely  abandoned  the  bottle,  with 
all  its  assoolatioas,  and  had  become  temperate  and  eheerftil 
as  a  skylark.    Poor  fellow   cold  water  was,  in  one  respect, 
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Che  death  of  him;  finr,  daring  a  qalttt  noetomiU  iralk,  he 
■flddenUlly  fiaU  fnto  a  pond  or  reeerroir,  irbere  he  was 
ttMrooghlf  drenehed,  and,  neglecting  to  change  hit  clothes 
lounedJately  aftenraid,  a  fever  was  induced,  which  carried 
him  ofL 
m  his  demeanoor,  William  Finlay  was  mj  modest  and 
assnmlng,  and  without  a  partide  of  affectation.  With 
a  generallf  well-informed  mind,  a  lirelj  and  playful  fkncy, 
a  sharp  and  ready  wit,  a  prodnctiTe  rein  of  humour,  imper- 
torahle  good  nature,  and  great  warmth  of  heart,  he  was  a 
decided  fkrourite  with  all  who  knew  him.  His  time  and 
talents  were  perhaps  too  fireely  drawn  on  by  his  friends ; 
sad,  althengh  he  employed  them  in  what  he  found  to  be 
agreeable  occupations,  these  occupations  must  hare  inter- 
fered, to  some  extent,  with  the  other  and  necessary  pursuits 
ef  a  working  man.  That  he  sometimes  felt  this  to  be  the 
case,  is  eyident  from  what  he  has  left  on  record :~ 
*'  While  others  hare  been  busy,  bustling 

After  wealth  and  fiune, 
And,  wisely,  adding  house  to  house. 

And  Baillie  to  their  name, 
I,  like  a  thoughtless  prodigal. 
Hare  wasted  predous  time. 
And  fbUowed  lying  vanities 
To  string  them  up  in  rhyme.'* 
He  contributed  to  the  poef  s  comer  of  the  PuitUy  Advet 
tUgr  for  a  series  of  years,  and  a  great  variety  of  his  eflhsions 
reached  the  public  through  other  channels.    About  the  be- 
ginning of  1846,  a  good  many  of  his  best  pieces  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Paisley,  in  a  volume*  dedicated  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Matthew  Barr. 


»  Teemi,  Homoroaa  and  ScntlmMitel,  by  William  Fialay.     Pafal«|r, 
HI  amy  fr  Stewart  and  William  Wothanp4Mni,  1840. 
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OEOBOE    DONALD. 


Obosoi  DoirAiD,  author  of  nearly  »  dosen  Songa  fat  ihe 
Nnnery  portion  of  WhistleMnkie,  was  bom  in  Calton  oi 
Glasgow,  in  January,  1800.  Hit  parental  anceston  be- 
longed to  the  Western  Hi^lands.  At  the  period  of  the 
Urih  of  the  sulject  of  this  memoir,  his  fsther  waa  what  is 
ealled  a  tenter  in  one  of  the  power-loom  faotories  in  the 
Calton. 

Alex.  Cram,  Esq.,  father  of  the  highly  respeoted  flunlly 
of  that  name,  so  Justly  esteemed  in  Qlasgow,  engaged  tht 
poel^s  fkther,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Mr.  Bar. 
Cholomew,  to  whom  he  had  woren  for  twenty  years,  to  go  to 
Thomlie  Bank,  in  180& 

The  fketory  aet  was  not  then  in  eidsftence,  and  he  would 
haT»  been  thought  a  risionary  enthusiast  who  would  have 
attempted  to  limit  the  hoars  of  labour,  or  the  age  at  whieh 
young  persons  should  be  allowed  to  enter  publio  fiustorles. 
It  is  painftil  to  contemplate  a  youth  possessed  of  those  ten- 
der sensibilities  which  dlstlngnlsh  those  of  a  poetie  tem- 
perament —  often,  also,  not  the  most  robust  constitution  — 
Bulijected  as  George  was,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  to 
fha  long  hours  which  regulated  these  works,  from  six  mor- 
■ing  till  eight  erening  six  days  of  the  week,  with  an  inter- 
val of  an  hour  and  a-half  for  both  meals. 

Having  obserred  the  eager  desire  which  eur  poet  began 
to  manifest  for  reading,  the  manager  of  the  factory  yexy 
kindly  allowed  him  to  attend  school  for  two  hours  each  day, 
6e  had  only  raeeired,  previoasly,  some  elementary  faistruc- 
tion  at  a  school  in  Glasgow,  taught  by  an  old  woman.    By 
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<fiit  of  doM  applloatioii  to  his  fiiroulto  parscdta,  1m  ■oo> 
mdofl  In  gaining  a  knowledge  of  EngllBh  and  Geography, 
he  tiao  attained  a  knowledge  of  {he  radlments  of  the  Latin 
langaage,  under  Che  tuition  of  Mr.  Robert  Loohtie,  who 
taught  a  Bohool  in  the  Tillage^  and  who,  beddet,  aaslited 
and  diieeted  the  stodieB  of  his  young  pnplL 

Daring  the  period  of  what  may  well  he  remembered,  and 
oalled  the  Badieal  rebellion,  George  Donald  found  ample 
•oope  tat  hia  poetie  talent  He  was  an  ardent  advoeata  for 
elTil  and  reHgious  liberty.  Many  of  his  pieces,  oontribnted 
to  the  liberal  politioal  jonmals  of  the  day,  show  how  ear> 
neatly  he  adTocatad  the  dlTine  origin  of  liberty  as  the  eom- 
non  birthright  of  man.  His  eontrlbntions  to  these  Joomals 
wara  the  means  of  introduelng  him  to  some  of  the  leaden 
§moag  the  politioal  eirdes  of  Glasgow.  This  acquaintance- 
ship may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  stop  that  led  to  thosa 
consequences  which  were  the  source  of  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes. 

In  1836,  George  married  Mary  Wallace,  who  was  em- 
ployed at  Thomlie  Bank  with  himselC  In  consequenoe  o< 
the  extreme  depression  of  trade  in  1838  —  a  year  wen  ra- 
membered  by  those  then  engaged  in  commerolal  pursuito 
during  their  after  days— the  works  at  Thomhe  Bank  were 
eioeed,  and  those  who  had  been  engaged  at  them  wen 
ebUged  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

The  sulject  of  our  memoir  was  engaged  to  act  as  man- 
ager of  a  fiMtory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast ;  but  his 
stay  there  did  not  much  exceed  a  twelremonth.  He  re> 
turned  to  Scotland  in  1831,  and  rented  a  small  house  at  the 
Townhead  of  Glasgow,  and  from  this  period,  Gsorge  Don 
aid's  teoral  descent,  fbrgetftilness  of  what  he  owed  to  him- 
aelf  and  to  his  fkmily,  was  irremediable  and  rapid. 

His  literary  and  political  acquaintanceships  were  renewed 
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SU  became  a  QMimber  of  a  politteal  elub ;  and  the  important 
dbicassions,  as  its  members  oonsidered  them,  irera  eon* 
tinned  till  Ufee  bonis,  and  deep  libations  firem  the  inebriating 
bowl  wonnd  np  the  pxoceedings.  For  a  time  he  attended  his 
work  and  his  fiunily,  bnt  the  moral  poison  had  infteted  him, 
and  Terj  soon  occasioned  his  mln.  His  fiunily  became  eom- 
pletelj  neglected ;  and,  though  his  helpmate  struggled  night 
and  day  to  maintain  herself  and  family— which  eoasisted  ol 
a  son  and  two  daughters  —  and  employed  all  those  means 
which  a  dntifiil  and  affectionate  wife  never  fails  to  do,  to 
win  ImuA  the  partner  of  her  life  firom  dissipation,  it  was  all 
In  rain. 

We  quote,  from  a  popular  work  of  the  day,  a  case  similar 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Donald :—"  She  paced  the  floor  of  her  lonely 
apartment  with  painltal  anxiety.  Her  dhildrea  asleep— iia 
liying  to  share  her  woes,  or  sonnd  to  break  the  midnight 
silence,  sare  the  melancholy  dick  of  the  old  wooden  dock, 
whidi  might  hare  made  the  lonely  woman  imagine  tliat 
she  held  her  finger  on  the  wrist  of  old  Time,  and  felt  the 
pulsations  whidi  denoted  his  rapid  progress  towards  the 
limits  *No  longer;'  and  as  each  large diTision  in  the  drde 
of  his  steps  had  been  passed  orer,  the  rusty  maehlneiy  gave 
an  alarm,  as  if  shuddering  at  its  own  progress,  and  sounded 
the  knell,  delirering  over  another  passage  of  Time  '  To  the 
years  beyond  the  flood.*  One  struck — two  followed  --  and 
still  the  death-like  silence  prevailed  within  the  humble 
dwelling.  Oht  ye  riotous  drunkards,  whose  throats  are  as 
if  they  were  pardied  by  blasts  from  hell  1  how  many  hearti 
avB  withering  to  death  under  yonr  odd  neglect  ?  how  many 
tender  shoots,  introdaeed  by  yon  into  this  bleak  world,  art 
thns  left  to  sicken  and  die  f " 

He  became,  like  his  brother  and  eontemporary,  Sandy 
Bedcer,  connected  with  a  radical  newspaper  started  at  this 
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llM,aitl4tod  HbMLOtntor,  irhleh  had  a  brief  «zlrt8DM  t4 
■DBM  eli^tacn  mmifhi.  In  fhia  offlot,  Donald*!  habita  ma? 
be  aald  to  haro  bean  fhonwgUj  rained,  and  thoie  of  Sod- 
pn  far  ftom  being  improred,  bealde  losing  a  eoniidenble 
mm  of  tamntj,  the  eontribntions  of  his  friends,  in  this 
■ioofh  of  despond. 

Onr  poet  xetnraed  to  work  at  his  nsnal  employment  bat 
that  had  loet  all  its  ehaxms  for  him.  Not  thoagh  a  weeping 
wUb  and  helpless  dilldien  monmed,  eoold  the  hapless  son 
of  the  mnses  be  restrained  from  caionsing  with  his  boon 
eompanions.  After  nsing  Brerj  endearonr  to  reohtlm  him, 
deqwir  took  hold  of  Mn.  Donald's  heart,  and,  in  18S6;  she 
abandoned  him,  taking  her  fiunily  with  her  to  Thornlie 
Bank,  where,  nnder  her  mother's  roof,  she  fonnd  shelter. 
Some  haTe  considered  this  as  a  hasty  step,  and  that  she 
ought  to  hare  eontinoed  with  her  hosband,  and  persevered 
in  her  eflbrta  to  reclaim  him;  bat  it  is  &r  easier  to  blame 
than  to  bear.  Had  she  been  alone,  the  ease  woold  have  been 
difbnnt,  but  these  children  had  to  be  oared  tar,  and  that  by 
the  mother  alone.  The  arm  on  which  she  and  her  children 
looked  to  under  Fzoridenoe  for  snpport,  had  beoome  mor- 
ally paralysed.  The  result,  we  think,  showed  the  coarse  she 
took  was  the  right  one,  for,  instead  of  being  struck  with 
soROW  and  shame  tat  the  caose  of  this  abandonment,  and 
•ndearour  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  Tioe  that  had  beoome  his  master,  and,  as  the 
Frorerbs  say,  '*He  was  holden  in  the  cords  of  his  own  sin." 
No-4oabt  he  ha4,  as  all  drunkards  hare,  repentant  fits,  and 
abstained  from  indulgence  for  a  time,  but  these  passed 
ftway,  Terii^ngihe  passage  of  sacred  writ  aboye  quoted. 

Donald,  after  this  crisis,  was  driven  hither  and  thlthet 
Ukestubble  in  the  whirlwind,  the  march  downwards  douMv 
tfloelerated.    He  made  a  journey  to  America^  but  soon  re- 
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limed  to  his  nattre  eonntry  not  mnfih  improntd  by  VIm 
tnrela.  Up  to  tiifi  period  of  hli  iMt  fllnaM,  ho  eontlinMd 
to  write  both  pxoie  and  totbo  for  the  Jonnali  of  the  dMj, 
He  published  **The  Lays  of  the  CoTensaten,**  a  work 
worthy  of  his  name,  bat  from  whieh  he  derlred  very  little 
pecoi^ary  retnm.  One  of  these  Lays  appeared  In  the  Ifam- 
m$rt/ Ulster,  When  Dr.  Chalmers  happened  to  be  la  Belftst, 
and  "  The  Lays  "  came  under  his  eye,  he  was  mneh  plMsed 
with  them,  and  sent,  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  a  guinea  to  Hm 
author— a  great  boon  to  him  at  the  time. 

Some  of  Donald's  happiest  effinrta  may  be  seen  in  the 
pieoes  he  contributed  to  the  little  popular  work,  '*  Songs  for 
the  Nursery."  There  are  ten  songs  of  his  in  that  ooUeetton, 
and  the  reader  of  critical  taste  for  the  felidtons  ezpresston 
of  our  Scottish  idiom,  and  domestic  sympathies  and  faellnga, 
will  not  &il  to  say  that  George  Donald  is  entitled,  with 
Miller,  Ballaatine,  Smart,  Bodger,  &a  &o.,  to  the  oompii- 
ment  paid  to  them  by  Lord  JeflDrey. 

Part  of  the  last  days  of  Donald  was  in  the  office  of  the 
OUefoio  EvmxMTt  under  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  rery  kind  to 
him.  A  cold  he  caught  in  18S0  settled  down  on  his  chest, 
and,  in  1861,  it  assumed  such  a  serious  aspect  that  he  was 
advised  to  go  into  the  Boyal  Infirmary ;  but  his  ftmily, 
whose  eye  watched,  though  unobserved,  his  melanoboly 
career,  took  him  home  to  Thomlie  Bank,  and  had  medical 
skill  and  nursing  applied  to  his  disease,  but  in  vain.  His 
lips  were  sealed  by  death,  7th  December,  1861. 

Thus  passed  away  a  hapless  gifted  child  of  song,  the  last 
passages  of  whose  melancholy  life  give  a  fearful  adrnon* 
itkon  to  the  tuneftU  tribe  who  come  after  him.  In  one  of  his 
notes  to  a  gentleman  who  gave  him  assistance  sometimes^ 
he  says, "  My  thoughta  at  times  are  fearftil:  may  God  fgr> 
give  and  protect  me^"    In  another.  "I  am  shoeless  and 
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SfibltaM,  Md  eannot  write  for  Che  oold."  We  eonaMiv  M 
Moeisary  to  qao*e  these  distresfiiiig  pasugee  fiom  VI*  ear 
ceepondenoe,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  othen  to  beware  ei 
th»  Poet's  Slanghter>house— the  Tavern. 


BOBEBT   L.    MALONE. 


RomcKT  L.  Malovb  was  bora  in  Anstrather,  Fife,  about 
the  year  1812,  and  was  a  younger  member  of  a  family  of 
seven  daughters  and  six  sons,  most  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
His  fitther  was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  latterly 
held  a  command  in  the  Coast  Guard  Service.  His  mother 
■  was  a  Bothesay  lady,  in  which  town  the  fitther  ultimately 
settled  down  on  half-pay,  but  died  when  Bobert  was  a  child 
of  five  years  of  age.  At  fourteen,  after  acquiring  a  mere 
mdimental  education^  Robert  entered  the  navy,  and  served 
for  the  first  three  years  on  board  the  gun-brig  Marshal,  Lieu- 
tmant  M'Kirdy,  long  known  In  the  west  as  attending  the 
Fisheries  department  He  then  served  some  time  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  South  America,  on  board 
the  well-known  ship  Rattlesnake.  At  the  end  of  ten  years, 
deelining  health  forced  him  to  quit  the  service,  and  join  his 
iamXly  at  Rothesay.  The  fine  air  of  that  salubrious  looalitgr 
OmA  a  beneficial  effect  on  him,  and  he  rallied,  but,  being  na- 
cavally  of  a  delloato  oonstitation,  he  never  attained  to  any. 
unsg  use  'Hgom,  He  had  all  his  life  been  a  lover  o# 
pocnry,  and  espedally  that  of  his  native  land;  nt  «« 
was  daring  ibe  solitary  hoars  which  a  delioate  stoto  eT 
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fteftltt  impoflMi  on  him,  thftt  he  was  led  to  giro  his  thoofhlb 
Bi*  eBiiKxhmeQt  in  eong.  Hie  mode  of  life  hitherto  hao 
glTon  ft  torn  to  his  mind  and  hie  miuings,  and  the  lacac 
fbond  rent  in  hie  principal  poem  of  '*  The  Sailor's  Dream,*' 
which  is  ftill  of  rich  imager7.  **  The  Sailor's  Foneral "  Is 
another  efltasion  in  which  his  earij  associations  are  evoked. 
In  1880,  he  came  along  with  his  dunily  to  reside  in  Green- 
ock,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  qniet  and  nnobtrusire 
wanderings  among  the  fine  soenerf  of  Inrerkip  Yale,  no 
donht  matortng  his  poetical  aspirations,  and  husbanding 
the  portion  of  health  which  he  yet  retained.  In  1845,  he 
published  his  Tolmne,  which  was  largely  patronised,  and 
Justly  appreciated,  gaining  him  many  friends.  Before  this 
time,  however,  he  had  contributed  some  good  songs  to  this 
work.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  situa- 
tion as  a  clerk  in  the  Long-room  of  her  Mi^esty's  Cnstoms 
at  Greenock ;  and  here  he  remained,  highly  esteemed,  till 
about  the  middle  of  June,  1850,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  duties;  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  three  weeks 
afterwards,  he  died,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  admired  and  esteemed,  not  more  for 
his  writings  than  for  his  extreme  modesty,  and  quiet,  agree- 
able, retiring,  and  obliging  disposition.  His  remains  rest 
in  the  Cemetery,  a  locality  around  which  he  so  often  de- 
lighted to  wander.  Though  so  long  a  period  of  his  short 
life  was  spent  on  shipboard,  he  ever  delighted  to  dweU 

"  'Mid  nature's  guileless  joya" 
Every  line  he  has  written,  is  the  emanation  of  a  mind  Im- 
Imed  with  a  keen  and  eareftil  perception  of  all  that  is  loftv 
•ad  pure.  His  predileetion  for  the  muse  did  not  leaa  Mn 
Is  newest  the  more  austere  duties  of  his  offloe— He  wroie 
MtOt  iBd  published  less  from  the  date  of  Us  aoommtatus. 
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WILLIAM  THOM, 


Whliam  Thom  was  born  in  a  house  in  Sinolair'f  CIom^ 
Instice  Vort,  Aberdeen,  about  the  end  of  1788,  or  the  be> 
4|^lng  of  1789.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  bnt  die<9 
won,  and  left  his  mother  so  poor  that  the  onlj  education 
die  could  afford  her  son  was  a  short  attendance  at  a  dame's 
school,  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  improredwell 
enough  to  enable  him  to  make  what  he  learned  there  the 
foundation  for  some  self-tuition  afterwardi  At  an  early 
age  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  firm  of  Bryce  ft  Toung, 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  Lower  Denbum,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  more  by  his  smart  repartees,  his  audacious 
abuse  of  bigger  and  stronger  shopmates,  ani  Us  suoceis 
among  the  female  weavers,  than  by  his  skill  or  industry, 
although  undoubtedly  be  mastered  sufficiently  the  myste- 
ries of  his  craft.  He  was  possessed  firom  his  boyhood  of  a 
wonderfhl  *  gift  of  the  gab,*  which  served  him  well  both  in 
patting  down  men,  and  g^ning  over  women.  Original 
lameness  from  a  deformed  foot  had  been  increased  by  an 
accident,  and  when  his  sarcastic  remarks  were  likely  to 
get  him  *  a  thrashing,'  he  pawkily  contrived  to  escape  by 
ezclaimtng,  *Ton  coward,  wad  ye  strike  a  cripple  ?*  It  is. 
suspected  that  he  did  not  always  get  so  easily  out  of  the 
scrapes  which  his  smooth  tongue  brought  him  into  with 
the  gentler  sex.    Although  short  in  stature,  and  deformed. 
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t»  eoold  boast  more  oonqoesU  than  the  tallest  man  in  the 
iactory  \  and  it  it  a  fact,  that  to  the  end  of  liis  dagrs  he 
possessed  the  power-^howeyer  sparinglj  he  may  haye  nsed 
it— of  fudnating  both  men  and  women  by  his  oonyersation. 
He  nsed  to  remark  Jocularly  that  the  true  road  to  saceess 
was  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of  mysterious  yerbiage  whioh  nei- 
ther the  speaker  nor  the  listener  could  understand,  for 
that  women  were  like  seals,  which  the  sailors  had  first  to 
astonish  and  then  secure. 

About  1817  the  firm  of  Bryce  &  Toung  was  dissolved, 
and  Thorn,  along  with  a  number  of  his  fellow-workmen 
went  to  the  large  weaving-factory  of  Gordon,  Barron  &  Co., 
where  he  worked  for  ten  years,  ei^oying  all  the  time  much 
celebrity  as  a  boon  companion.  He  played  the  flute  ad< 
mirably— he  sang  well— he  produced  an  occasional  original 
song— he  was  always  ready  with  a  speech,  comio  or  serious 
—and  his  lively,  agreeable,  and'  shrewd  talk,  never  fSailed 
to  keep  the  company  alive.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
was  much  sought  after,  and  that  the  sort  of  lifSs  he  was 
almost  forced  to  lead  contributed  little  either  to  inunediate 
or  permanent  advantage.  A  matrimonial  engagement 
which  he  had  entered  into  turned  out  unfortunate,  th« 
foult  being,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  his  own ;  there  was  a 
sort  of  break-up  in  the  circles  which  he  frequented;  he 
grew  lonely  and  dull,  and,  at  length,  left  Aberdeen  for  the 
south.  After  trying  Dundee,  he  went  to  live  at  Newtyle, 
where  he  seems  to  have  passed  some  years  of  hard  work 
and  domestic  happiness  with  his  Jean.  The  touching 
autobiographical  episode  which  he  relates  with  so  much 
pathos,  occurred  at  this  time.  Many  a  reader  must  have 
wept  over  the  tale  of  utter  destitution— the  pawning  of  the 
last  article  of  value— the  purchase  of  the  small  pack— the 
death  of  the  child— the  flute<playing  for  money— and  all 
the  other  details  connected  with  tte  wandering  portion  of 
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Om  poet* •  life.  At  latt,  be  says,  hit  lonl  grew  siek  of  the 
begsar*k  work,  and  timet  getting  a  UtOe  better,  be  aettled 
down  to  bis  loom.  In  Jannary,  1840,  be  took  np  bis  abode 
in  Inyemry,  for  tbe  sake  of  getting  tbe  better  pay  of  wbat 
is  called  'outtomer  work;'  and  here  his  conTersationai 
powers  secured  for  him  again  a  good  deal  of  conntenanee 
and  some  substantial  iMnefit.  Still  there  seemed  no  ehanoe 
of  escape  from  bis  lot  of  toil.  But  his  better  star,  though 
be  knew  it  not,  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  it  shone  bright- 
ly, but  alas,  briefly !  One  of  the  finest  of  his  poetical 
pieees— No.  I.  of  *  The  Blind  Boy's  Praoks'— was  forwarded 
to  the  Aberdeen  Her  aid,  with  a  note  to  the  Editor,  in 
which  tbe  author,  with  conscious  pride,  told  the  Editor 
that  if  he  did  not  think  the  poetry  good,  he  (Thom)  pitied 
his  taste.  The  Editor  did  think  it  good,  and  inserted  It  In 
his  first  publication,  with  the  following  note  ;— 

*  These  beantiftal  stanzas  are  by  a  Correspondent  who 
subscribes  himself  "  a  Serf,'*  and  declares  that  be  has  to 
**  weaTo  fourteen  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty."  We  trust 
bis  daily  toil  will  soon  be  abridged,  that  he  may  baTO  more 
leisure  to  devote  to  an  art  in  which  he  shows  so  much 
natural  genius  and  cultivated  taste.*— The  piece  was  copied 
widely  into  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  columns  of  tbe 
Aberdeen  Journal  met  the  eye  of  Mr  Gordon  of  Knockes- 
pock,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  tuacj 
it  displayed,  that  be  resolved  forthwith  to  do  something 
for  the  author,  and  began  his  good  work  by  sending  a  five 
pound  note.  This  was  a  most  welcome  present  to  Thom 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  when  his  resources  were  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  He  had  found  a  real  Mecssnas;  for  soon 
afterwards,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  be  and  his  daughter 
were  dashing  it  in  a  gilded  carriage  in  London,  and  under 
the  protection  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Gordon,  spent 
four  months  in  England,  visiting  and  being  visited  bv  many 
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of  th«  leading  men  of  the  day.'  Other  flriendt  tpmng  vp, 
■nd  In  1844,  a  small  volnnieb  entitled  '  Rbymea  and  Recol- 
lections,'  dedicated  to  Bfrs  Gordon,  was  published,  and  had 
a  good  sale.  Thorn,  in  the  meantime,  had  returned  to  his 
loom  at  Inrerury*  but  in  the  end  of  the  year  Just  mention 
ed  he  went  again  to  London,  with  the  view  of  getting  out 
an  enlarged  editirai  of  his  poems,  and  engaging  perma- 
nently in  some  literary  employment.  He  was  most  oor* 
dially  welcomed  by  a  number  of  enthusiastic  countrymen) 
and  in  February,  1846,  a  grand  dinner  was  got  up  to  him 
in  tho  *  Crown  and  Anchor,*  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  (now  M.P. 
for  Oldham)  presiding,  and  several  men  of  eminence  con- 
nected with  literature  and  art,  forming  part  of  the  com- 
pany. Some  delay  occurred  in  the  publication  of  his 
second  yolume,  or  there  can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  the  fitvonr* 
able  impression  he  produced  at  that  dinner,  and  in  the 
private  Intercourse  that  ensued,  would  have  secured  a 
rapi(l  sale.  As  it  was,  his  fame  had  spread  abroad  in  the 
world.  He  received  firom  India  the  proceeds  of  a  ball  got 
up  in  his  fiivour,  and  cUelly  through  the  exertions  of  the 
late  Margaret  Fuller  of  the  Tribune,  a  sum  of  nearly  £150 
from  New  York,  in  addition  to  £300  that  had  been  sent  tc 
him  before.  The  working-classes  of  London,  too,  contri- 
buted their  mite  in  honour  of  the  weaver-poet.  They  got 
up  a  meeting  for  his  benefit  in  the  National  Hall,  High 
Holbom,  which  was  presided  over  by  Dr  Bowring,  and 
proved  highly  successful.  This  was  the  culminating  point 
of  his  career.  Dickens,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Forster 
(of  the  Examiner),  John  Bobertson  (formerly  of  the  JVett' 
witniier),  Eliaa  Cook,  his  friend  Fox,  and  a  host  of  other 
literary  celebrities,  paid  him  every  attention.  Several  of 
our  leading  statesmen  took  an  interest  in  him,  and  he  had 
in  opportunity  of  seeUig  and  enjoying  all  that  the  best 
society  in  London  could  produce     He  visited  Paris  aft  a 
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lAler  period,  along  with  Mr  MowUt— a  ir«Rn.hoan«d 
Bcotehnuui  who,  for  mao.y  yeart,  has  always  had  at  Tower 
Hill  a  hearty  welcome  for  those  of  his  eoontrymen  who 
can  show  any  claim  to  tiie  possession  of  talent  or  genius, 
no  matter  how  hnmble  their  oircnmstances  oinerwlse— and 
was  highly  delighted  wiUi  all  he  saiv.  Bat  in  London  he 
foond  parasites,  eyen  among  the  literary  class,  as  well  as 
friends:  his  pecnniary  means  melted  rapidly  away— the 
delay  in  the  pubUcation  of  his  book  prerented  it  fh>m  being 
so  profitable  as  it  might  have  been— he  either  did  not  find 
suitable  literary  employment,  or  did  not  get  paid  for  it^ 
the  temptations  of  the  great  city,  in  some  respects,  proved 
too  strong  for  him— he  began  to  lose  caste,  and  fairiy  lost 
heart.  Starvation  was  almost  staring  him  in  the  &ce,  and 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Scotland.  At  this  Jonotore 
Ifr  Fox  stood  his  friend,  and  parUy  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  partly  by  a  grant  flrom  the  Literary  Fund,  pro- 
cured him  the  means  of  travelling,  with  his  family,  u> 
Dundee. 

For  the  incidents  connected  with  the  poet's  early  life, 
we  are  hidebted  to  William  Anderson,  a  brother  bard  in 
Aberdeen,  who  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  scenery 
and  characters  of  his  native  town ;  to  Mr  John  Robertson 
of  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  a  warm  and  disinterested 
friend  of  Thom's,  and  a  rhymer  too,  we  owe  the  details  of 
the  London  visit;  and  a  kindred  spirit  In  Dundee,  Mr 
•Tames  Scrymgeour,  has  enabled  us  to  complete  our  brief 
sketch  by  fhmishing  the  following  melancholy  account  of 
Thom's  last  days.  He  had  expected,  or  hoped  rather,  that 
his  health  and  spirits  would  recover  if  he  removed  to  some 
;pot  fismiliar  in  fbrmer  times,  and  He  took  up  his  abode  at 
Hawkhill,  a  suburban  district  of  Dundee,  where  he  had 
once  worked  at  the  loom ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  though 
heartily  welcomed,  that  his  was  a  malady  which  no  change 
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of  MtM  eonld  all«vlftto  or  eurt— the  Wtel  ipring  w«f 
afllscted,  1m  iiiffendfirom  the 

*—  desolating  thought  whieh  eomee 
Into  man's  happiest  hours  and  homes. 
Whose  melancholy  boding  flings 
Death's  shadow  o*er  the  brightest  things.* 

There  were  many  in  Dundee  who  did  all  they  could  to  lift 
the  weight  from  his  heart,  and  dispel  the  gloom  from  his 
countenance,  but  all  In  rain.  He  walked  about,  as  his 
brother  poet  Gow  sidd,  '  with  his  death  upon  him.*  He 
was  at  the  Watt  Institution  Anniversary  Festival,  (of  19th 
Jan.,  1848,)  and  was  introduced  to  a  large  assembly,  by  the 
president.  Lord  Kinnaird.  His  reception  was  hearty,  but 
his  words  were  few ;  he  was  not  at  home ;  the  fountains  of 
poetry  and  pleasure  were  dried  up  in  him ;  the  aest  of  lift 
was  quite  gone.  He  could  neither  sit,  nor  walk,  nor  read, 
nor  write  with  any  comfort.  On  the  99th  of  February  he 
died.  On  the  8d  of  March  following,  his  remains  had  the 
honour  of  what  may  be  called  a  public  ftmeral.  The 
town^  officers  and  the  guildry  officers  in  their  liveries 
headed  the  cortege.  '  Dark  ee*d  Willie,'  the  poet*B  son, 
acted  as  chief  mourner,  and  the  hearse  was  followed  by 
the  provost  and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Dun- 
dee. The  coffin,  when  bared,  exhibited  the  letters  W.  T., 
aged  59,  and  amid  the  sympathies  of  the  crowd  was 
lowered  into  the  earth  at  a  spot  where,  oftener  than  once, 
during  his  last  days,  its  occupant  said  he  would  like  to  be 
buried.  A  warm  admirer,  Mr  Geo.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh, 
author  of  *  The  Water  Lilies,'  as  a  fkreweU  tribute  of  re- 
spect, planted  the  grave  with  wild  flowers,  and  during  the 
snow-storm  of  the  present  year  (1858),  the  writer  of  tliis 
notice  having  sent  to  Dundee  to  make  intiuiriei  about  the 
poet's  death,  received  ttom  his  correspondent  %  snow- 
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drop,  one  of  many  which  had  reared  their  heads  In  tho 
form  of  a  T  over  the  poet's  last  resting-place. 

"We  most  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  moral 
from  the  sad  history  of  Thorn.  If  he  had  faults,  his  merits 
were  not  few.  The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  were  , 
not  calculated  to  give  much  firmness  to  his  character,  and 
his  sudden  blaze  into  notoriety  helped  perhaps  to  carry 
him  off  Us  feet  a  little.  But  he  never  lost  his  fine  sensi- 
bilities ;  he  could  appreciate  what  was  good,  and  sensible, 
and  Just,  if  he  did  not  always  practise  it,  and  he  was  as 
generous  to  others  as  he  was  reckless  of  liis  own  Interests. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  Thorn's  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  on  in  the 
world.  The  oldest  son,  through  the  assistance  of  Mr  Gor- 
don  of  Knockespock,  got  a  good  education,  and  is  now,  we 
believe,  a  tutor  at  one  of  our  Scottish  Universities;  the 
seoond  had,  through  Dr  Bowring,  a  situation  on  the  Black- 
wall  Bailway,  bat  left  it  to  go  to  sea,  where  he  is  doing 
well;  the  daughter,  a  handsome  young  woman,  has  gone 
to  Australia. 


&  A.  SMITH. 

Smith  had  passed  into  the  spiritual  world  several  years 
preceding  the  publication  of  the  first  series  of  this  Work,  but 
his  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  our  national  music. 
The  fi)llowing  notice  Is  extracted  firom  *  M'Conechy's  Lift 
of  MotherweU:'^ 

*  Smith  was  bom  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  in  1V79.  His 
fhthar  was  a  native  of  West  Calder,  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
hit  mother  an  Englishwoman  of  respectable  oonneadons. 
In  the  year  1778.  his  UHtur  emigrated  to  England  In 
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of  th«  dalneM  of  the  stlk-wMTing  t»do. 
but  returned  to  Paisley  after  an  absence  of  seventeen 
jearsi  bring^  with  him  his  son,  whom  he  intended  to 
educate  to  the  loom.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be 
imposrible.  Nature  had  Aimished  the  lad  with  the  most 
delicate  mudcal  sendbilities,  and  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle  with  the  ruling  passion,  music  became  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life.  He  attained  to  considerable  prorindal 
distinction,  and  composed  original  music  for  the  following 
songs  of  the  poet  Tannahill,  whose  intimate  ftiend  he 
was :— Jessie  the  Flower  o*  Dumblane— I'he  Lass  of  Arran- 
teenie— The  Harper  of  Mull— Laagsyne  beside  the  Wood- 
land Bum—Our  Bonnie  Scots  Lads— Despairing  Bfary— • 
Wi*  waefh*  heart  and  soxrowin*  ee— The  Maniao*s  Song- 
Poor  Tom's  Farewell— The  Soldier's  Widow— and  Well 
meet  beside  the  Dusky  Glen. 

*  In  1831  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  where  he  led  the 
chohr  of  St  George's  Church,  of  which  Dr  Thomson  was  the 
incumbent,  and  where  he  died  in  January,  1829.  Between 
him  and  Motherwell  there  existed  a  warm  friendship, 
arising  no  doubt  from  a  congeniality  of  tastes  on  many 
points;  but,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  strengthened  by  a 
sincere  respect  for  the  virtues  as  well  as  ttie  genius  of  the 
man.  Smith  had  to  contend  through  life  not  only  with 
narrow  means  and  domestic  discomfort,  but  against  the 
pressure  of  a  constitutional  melancholy  wUch  occasionally 
impaired  the  vigour  of  his  line  faculties.  His  real  grlefo— 
of  which  he  had  a  ftill  share— were,  therefore,  increased  by 
some  that  were  imaginary  \  and  he  was  obviously  aecu»> 
tomed  not  only  to  lean  upon  the  stronger  mind  of  hit 
flriend  In  his  moments  of  depreesion,  but  to  seek  for  qrm- 
pathy  In  his  distress,  which,  it  Is  needless  to  add,  was  never 
reftised.    In  November,  188€,  Smith  thus  writes  to  him  :— 

***  I  would  have  written  yon  long  ere  this,  but  have  been 
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prevented  by  wa  amount  d  domestic  dietren  sufficient  to 
driye  all  romance  out  of  the  mind;  and  you  must  be 
aware  that  without  a  considerable  portion  of  that  delight- 
ful commodity  no  good  music  can  be  engendered.  To  be 
serious,  my  dear  friend,  two  of  my  fSmUy,  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  youi^iest  son,  are  at  this  moment  lying  dangerously 
ill  of  the  typhus  fever.  I  hope  that  I  may  escape  the 
contagion,  but  I  have  sometimes  rather  mebmcholy  fore- 
bodings ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  am  obliged  to  sing 
professionally  every  day,  and  mask  my  face  with  smiles  to 
cover  the  throbbings  of  a  seared  and  lonely  heart." 

'  To  this  sad  effusion  Motherwell  returned  the  following 
chaiacteristic  reply  :— 

'  **  Tour  domestic  afflictions  deeply  grieve  me.  I  trust 
by  this  time,  however,  that  your  children  have  mended, 
and  that  you  are  no  sufferer  Ij  their  malady.  Kennedy 
and  I  have  been  shedding  tears  over  your  calamities,  and 
praying  to  Heaven  that  you  may  have  stnngth  of  spirit  to 
bear  up  under  such  severe  dispensations.  We  both,  albeit 
we  have  no  family  afflictions  to  mourn  over,  have  yet 
much  to  irritate  and  vex  us— much,  much  indeed,  to  sour 
the  temper  and  sadden  the  countenance— but  these  things 
must  be  borne  with  patiently.  It  is  folly  of  the  wont  des- 
cription to  let  thought  kill  us  before  our  time 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  to  learn  that  you  are  in 
better  spirits,  and  that  the  causes  which  have  depressed 
them  are  happily  removed.  Kennedy  Joins  me  in  warm 
and  shioere  prayers  that  this  may  speedily  be  the  case." ' 

The  following  very  characteristic  document  was  found 
among  Motherwell's  papers,  and  its  publication  may  induce 
our  dear  friend,  James  Ballantine,  to  reconsider  the 
opinion  he  gave  in  his  otherwise  admirable  Lectures  on 
Scottish  Song,  in  which  he  asserted  that  to  be  successful 
as  a  writer  of  song,  it  is  necessary  that  the  poet  should  be 
able  to  sing  himself  :— 
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'At  Edinburgh,  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  yean,  and  within  the  New 
SlMighter*!  Ooflee-hoiue  ther»— 
*  In  preeenoe  of  Mr  R.  A.  Smith  and  other  gentlemen, 

who  labscribe  as  witnesiee  to  this  document-- 

'Appeared  William  Motherwell,  who  aolemnly  afltams 

and  deoilaies,  that  not  having  been  blessed  with  a  Toioe  or 

ear,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  singing  any  aoag,  holy  or 

profane,  for  the  delectation  of  any  oompotators.    And  this 

is  truth. 

'WILLIAM  MOTHEBWELL.* 

'  I,  B.  A.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  hereby  certify,  that  hay- 
ing made  trial  of  the  above  William  Motherwell,  his  sing- 
ing abilities,  I  dedars  that  the  statement  put  forth  by  him 
is  strictly  true.    And  I  beg  leave  to  express  a  hope,  that 
this  testimonial  under  my  hand  may  be  a  means  of  saving 
him  from  persecution  in  all  companies  of  honest  fellows 
partial  to  song,  for  the  poor  rascal  cannot  utter  a  note. 
'  Given  under  my  hand,  place  and  date  tint  above-men- 
tioned, before  these  witnesses— Mr  P.  Buchan  of  Peter- 
head, and  Messrs  John  Stevenson  and  Sandy  Bamsay, 
booksellers  in  Edinburgh— all  being  at  this  time  quite 
comfortable,  and  able  with  me  to  form  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  musical  talent  of  Turk  or  Christian. 

<B.  A.  SMITH. 
'  P.  Btohan,  Witness. 
'  Jo.  SravBNBOir,  Witness. 
'  A.  Bambat,  Witness. 

'  P.S.— Unth  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  I  have  this 
evening  signed  the  above  document ;  but  the  strict  regard 
I  entertain  for  truth,  and  the  utter  abhorrence  I  have  for 
noTiON,  oblige  me  to  set  my  hand  and  seal  to  what  is  posi- 
tively a  notorious  fact. 

'B.  A  SMITH.* 
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JAMBS    BALLANTINB. 

Thzs  eoUaotion  of  Scottish  Songs,  illnstratiTe  of  forms 
of  oatioiuil  life,  thought,  sad  speech  which  an  quickly 
passing  away,  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the 
IsAe  David  Robertson,  the  genial  and  weil-known  Glasgow 
bookseller.  It  was  begnn  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  a  time 
when  the  conditions  of  life  were  more  fisTourable  than  they 
now  are  for  the  production  of  songs,  and  when,  oonse- 
qnently,  the  conntiy  was  much  richer  in  sim^e  song* 
makers.  Himself  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  loyeable 
of  men,  fbll  of  dry  wit  and  humour,  and  passionately  fond 
of  everything  that  was  peculiarly  Scottish,  David  Robert, 
son  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  singers  of  his 
time.  They  were  wont  to  gather  around  him  in  his 
place  of  business  in  the  Trongate,  which  by  and  by  became 
the  familiar  and  fi»yourite  haunt  of  all  who  could  tell  a 
good  story,  or  make  or  appreciate  a  good  Scottish  song. 
A  good  song  is  a  national  treasure.  The  nation  is  the 
richer  for  it  in  all  after  time.  Not  a  few  of  our  humbler 
poets  who  have  suxtg  to  purpose,  whose  lyrics  have  struck 
the  national  ear  and  heart,  and  are  enshrined  in  our 
Scottish  minstrelsy,  were  encouraged  in  their  early  efforts 
by  the  kindly  sympathy  and  judicious  advice  of  David 
Bobertson. 

It  was  his  happy  idea  to  gather  together  the  fugitive 
rhymes  and  lyrics  of  his  day  which  were  floating  about, 
many  of  which  might  otherwise  have  passed  into  oblivion, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
Whistle-Binkie.     In  a  collection  so  large,  and  formed 
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with  gaoh  an  aim,  the  insertion  of  pieeef.  of  rery  indif- 
ferent litenrj  merit  wm,  perhaps,  unaroidable ;  bat  even 
these  will  be  found  to  Justify  their  presence  by  some 
loeal  allusion,  or  some  illustration  of  life  and  manners, 
which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  presenre. 

Of  that  cluster  of  gifted  men  who  contributed  to 
Whistle-Bimlde,  one  of  the  last  surviTors  and  one  of  the 
best  known  was  Jambs  Ballaktxsi,  the  warm  admirer 
and  life-long  fidend  of  Dayid  Robertson,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  diseoyer  and  to  foster  his  poetic  power.  It  was 
chiefly  to  Ballantine's  suggestion  that  the  present  Issue 
of  Whistle-Binkie  is  due.  It  is  a  melancholy  refieetlon 
to  the  publisher,  that  these  rolumes,  which  were  to  have 
been  enriched  by  a  prefaoe  ttom  his  pen,  have  to  record 
his  name  among  the  other  genial  contributors  who  hare 
gone,  but  happily  not  "gone  like  the  singing  birds  of 
that  time  which  now  sing  no  more."  The  death  of 
Ballantine  broke  another  of  the  few  remaining  links 
which  bound  the  Bdinburgh  of  the  past  to  the  Bdinburgh 
of  the  present.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  familiar 
with  the  forms  that  figure  in  the  "  Noctes."  He  was  the 
eomtemporaiy,  and  in  many  cases  the  fHend,  of  the  great 
men  and  the  great  wits  of  the  day  that  is  gone.  Jeffrey 
and  Oookburn,  Bobertson,  Ardmillan  and  Neayes,  Wilson 
and  Aytoun,  Hugh  Miller,  D.  Moir,  Robert  Chambers, 
and,  towering  head  and  shoulders  above  them  all,  the 
colossal  form  of  Chalmers,— these  are  men  who  have 
left  few  representatiyes  behind  them.  In  the  departure 
of  men  like  these,  there  has  passed  away  much  of  the 
social  grace  and  literary  sparkle  that  brightened  up  the 
**grey  metropolis  of  the  North,"  and  left  it  dad  in  a 
quieter  and  soberer  grey. 

To  use  the  words  of  one  who  knew  Ballantine  wtlli 
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«*  In  fhe  midst  of  aU  fhU  gtnUl  UCi  «he  minor  iMuds  of 
the  time  spruig  np  like  the  gronnd-flowen  of  Wordsworth. 
There  was  Bobert  GUfillan  of  Leiih,  David  Vedder  of 
NewhaTen,  Gap.  Charles  Gray,  retired  firom  the  Boyal 
Marines  and  resident  in  Bdinbnrgh,  together  with  Thomas 
Smihert,  Brskine  Conolly,  William  Cross,  busy  with  his 
tale  of  '  The  Disraption,*  and  sondry  others  who  had 
snoceeded  in  making  their  mark;  whUe  BlaoUe  and 
Aytonn  and  Theodore  Martin  were  Jnst  beginning  to 
show  themselTes  aboTS  the  literary  horison.  Nor  must 
we  forget  in  this  enumeration  Fttter  M'Leod,  on  whose 
original  melodies  many  of  the  new  songs  floated ;  William 
Donaldson,  who  sang  them  as  few  other  men  oonld;  and 
Peter  Fraser,— wit,  mimio,  and  Toealist,— the  most 
brilliant  and  entertaining  society  man  of  the  period. 
The  snbtJeet  of  onr  sketch  was  known  to  most  of  these, 
and  mingled  in  their  coteries." 

James  Ballantine  was  bom  on  the  11th  June  1808,  at 
the  West  Fort,  Bdinbnrgh,  one  of  the  qnatntest  parts  of 
the  qnaint  old  town.  We  can  see  firom  his  writings  that 
the  external  features  and  historical  associations  of  his 
birthplace  were  not  without  their  elTect  in  the  formation 
of  his  literary  tastes.  Apart  firom  the  solid  education 
which  was  the  birthri^t  of  evexy  Scottish  child  the  boy 
had  few  advantages.  His  fitther,  a  brewer,  died  when 
he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  leaving  him  and  three 
sisters  older  than  himself  dependent  on  his  widowed 
mother,  of  whom  up  to  the  latest  year  of  his  life  he  used 
to  speak  with  unbounded  devotion  and  respect  There 
is  nothing  specially  noteworthy  in  oonnection  with  his 
early  days.  In  common  with  multitudes  like  him  he 
fought  his  way  upwards  through  adverse  droumstances 
to  an  honourable  competence.  He  seems  to  have 
employed  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of 
improving  his  mind,  and  gave  eaily  evidence  of  artlstie 
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taste  in  the  trade  which  he  had  chosen.  In  the  same 
hnmUe  plrofesBion  of  decoratlTe  painter,  Darid  Roberts, 
B.  A.,  who  was  some  ten  yean  older,  was  his  fellow-erafts- 
man.  Between  the  two  young  men,  both  of  whom  were 
destined  to  fame,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  which  ripened 
into  a  friendship  which  lasted  with  life. 

In  1880  he  commenced  business  as  house-painter 
under  the  firm  of  Ballantine  &  Allan.  At  an  early 
period  Mr.  Ballantine  turned  his  attention  to  an  im- 
portant branch  of  art  in  connection  with  his  profession 
which  had  almost  died  out  in  Scotland,  the  art  of  glass- 
staining.  His  successftil  competition  for  the  stained- 
glass  windows  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  once  indicated 
the  proficiency  which  he  had  attained  in  this  department 
of  art,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  deeper  study  of  its 
principles,  and  to  laborious  and  unwearied  exertions  in 
carrying  these  principles  into  practice.  His  views  on 
this  important  subject  were  embodied  in  a  work  of  con- 
siderable merit,  which  in  addition  to  a  pretty  wide  circula- 
tion in  this  country  had  the  distinction  of  being  trans- 
lated into  G«rman.  The  work  which  Mr.  Ballantine 
then  successfully  began  has  been  carried  to  a  much  higher 
state  of  perfection  under  his  accomplished  son,  whose 
masterly  work  in  stained  glass  is  well  known  not  only 
throughout  Scotland  and  England  but  in  almost  eyery 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  improvement  which  is  happUy 
taking  place  in  the  church  architecture  of  Scotland  has 
created  an  increasing  demand  far  work  of  this  kind,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  church  adornment  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  in  this,  as  in  other  branches 
of  art,  our  native  artists  are  taking  a  foremost  place. 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  with  the  literary  work  of  Ballantine 
that  these  brief  notes  are  concerned.  Some  of  the  first 
efllorts  of  his  muse  woe  given  to  the  world  in  the  pages 
of  Whistle-Binkie,  the  first  series  of  which  began  in  188S, 
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when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  From  0r8t  to  last 
he  contrihated  some  fifty  pieces ;  among  these  are  some 
of  his  rery  choicest  gems,  such  as  *'Ilka  blade  o'  grass," 
<« Castles  in  the  air,"  "Rosy  cheekit  apples,"  etc. 
His  first  considerable  literary  effort  was  "The  Oaber- 
Innzie's  Wallet,"  which  made  its  appearance  anonymously 
in  monthly  numbers,  and  was  published  in  a  completed 
form  in  1843,  being  admirably  illostrated  by  Alex.  ▲. 
Ritchie.  The  idea  of  the  "Wallet"  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  happy  one  for  the  purpose  which  its  writer  had  in  view. 
That  purpose  was  to  provide  a  setting  for  his  songs,  and 
a  medium  for  their  circulation.  This  he  found  in  a 
story,  or  rather  a  series  of  stories,  illustratlTe  of  Scottish 
life  and  manners,  in  which  the  principal  speaker  and 
actor  is  the  gaberlunzie,  one  of  the  old  blue-gowned 
beggars,  the  aristocracy  of  the  wandering  olass,  whose 
visits  were  ever  welcome  to  the  humbler  Scottish  homes. 
The  homely  narrative,  the  accurate  description  of  soenery 
and  character,  the  touches  of  humour  and  pathos,  and 
above  all  the  fine  lyrics  imbedded  in  it  like  sparkling 
gems,  secured  for  this  work  an  extensive  and  well-merited 
reputation,  and  made  the  name  of  Ballantine  known 
wherever  the  Scottish  tongue  was  spoken.  But  the 
plan  was  not  without  its  drawbacks  and  defects.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  firequency  of  abrupt  and  unnatural 
transitions  firom  the  prose  to  the  poetry,  as  when  the 
company  at  Kelpie  Gleuch,  who  had  sat  up  all  night  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  feckless  Fhemie,  aie  cheered 
by  the  gaberlunzie  reciting  the  ballad  of  Mary  Hay,  a 
pretty  enough  ballad  in  its  way  but  utterly  out  of  place 
in  the  circumstances.  The  wonder  is  that  the  song 
and  the  narrative  are,  on  the  whole,  so  well  wedded 
together. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Ballantine's  literary  vigour  and 
fertility,  that  amid  the  labours  and  distractions  of  an 
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•zteniiye  bniineti  he  was  able  to  giye  to  the  world,  in 
the  year  immediately  following  the  pablioation  of  the 
"Wallet, I*  another  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  aim,  the 
well-told  story  of  "The  Miller  of  Deanhaugh."  Apart 
from  the  conception  and  working  out  of  the  stoiy,  of  which 
diflTerent  opinions  might  be  entertained,  this  work,  like 
its  predecessor,  has  the  important  merit  of  presorring 
specimens  of  the  rich  Scottish  vemacnlar,  with  which 
its  author  was  so  familiar,  and  which  is,  unhappily,  fast 
passing  away. 

In  1856  his  principal  poems  were  collected  into  a 
handsome  volume,  published  by  Messrs  Constable  &  Co,, 
and  dedicated  to  his  fiiend  Charles  Dickens. 

In  1866  he  issued  another  volume,  of  one  hundred 
songs,  "selected,**  as  he  says,  "from  a  large  number 
written  during  flve-and-twenty  years.  Several  of  the  airs 
have  been  contributed  by  eminent  composers,  others  have 
been  adapted  firom  ancient  national  melodies,  and  in  the 
words  I  have  endeavoured  chiefly  to  embody  and  illustrate 
the  maxims  and  manners  of  dear  auld  Scotland.** 

His  last  original  work  was  published  by  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons  in  1871.  It  contains  "Lilias  Lee,'*  a  tale, 
in  the  verse  of  Spenser,  extending  over  five  cantos, 
"illustrative  of  Scottish  manners  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  embodying  some  incidents  in  the 
life  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland-"  "Malcolm  danmore,'* 
an  Idstorical  play  in  three  acts ;  and  fifty-five  miscellaneous 
poems,  the  last  of  which  are—"  Ode  for  the  Birthday  of 
Robert  Bums,"  "  Ode  for  the  Inauguration  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd's  Monument,  St  Mary's  Lake,"  and  "Song 
for  the  Centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

These  are  the  works  on  which  the  reputation  of  Bal- 
lantlne  rests.  They  do  not,  however,  exhaust  his  literary 
labours.  like  all  true  Scotsmen  he  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Bums.    As  secretary  of  the  committee  who  had 
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charge  of  th«  pnpantioni  in  celebntting  hit  otntenary  in 
1869,  he  nndartook  the  prlndpal  part  of  the  work.  In 
addition  thereto  he  took  npon  him  the  enormona  labour 
of  compiling  the  reporta  of  no  leaa  than  87S  aimilar 
meetings  held  all  over  the  world.  The  result  of  his 
labours  was  presented  to  the  public  in  a  large  rolnme, 
bearing  the  title  ''The  Chronicle  of  the  Hundredth 
Birthday  of  Robert  Burm.**^  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  to  his  persistent  efforts  the  country 
owes  the  restoration  of  the  Bums  Memorial  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  and  the  enrichment  of  its  Museum  with  many  precious 
MSS.  and  relics  of  the  great  poet.  Nor  should  it  be 
here  forgotten  that  he  was  one  among  many  to  whose 
earnest  advocacy  and  artistic  skill  Bdinburgh  owes  its 
richest  architectural  treasure,  that  wondrous  poem  in 
stone,  the  Scott  Monument,  in  whose  recent  completion 
by  the  filling  up  of  the  niches  with  ohaneteristlc  statuary 
he  also  had  an  influential  voice. 

It  will  complete  this  notice  of  his  literary  labours  to 
say  that  he  more  than  once  produced  dramatic  work 
which  was  performed  on  the  Edinburgh  stage,  and  that  in 
1866  he  wrote  a  "Life  of  David  Roberts,  R.A.,"  his 
early  and  life-long  Mend. 

Up  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  Mr.  Ballantine 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  vigorous  health.  The  death  in 
1876  of  his  accomplished  daughter,  the  wife  of  John 
Hutchison,  R.S.A.,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
told  seriously  upon  his  already  failing  strengtiu  In  1877 
he  had  a  slight  shock  of  paralysis,  firom  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered.  The  cheerfulness,  the  kindly  humour, 
the  thoughtftilnesa  for  others,  the  trust  in  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  which  he  manifested 
through  life,  and  which  are  ever  showing  themselves  in 
his  songs,  remained  with  him  unbroken  till  the  end.  He 
died  on  the  18th  December  1877,  in  the  seventieth  year 
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of  his  aga^  leRving  behind  him  a  widow  and  two 
sons. 

It  is  not  difflcolt  to  estimate  the  character  and  works 
of  snoh  a  man.  Ballantine  will  live  and  sing  when  many 
higher  names  than  his  are  utterly  forgotten.  They  who 
are  familiar  with  his  writings,  and  who  knew  the  man 
in  the  flesh,  are  struck  with  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
has  portrayed  himself  in  his  songs.  They  are  the  faith- 
ful outcome  and  reflex  of  the  man.  The  round,  ftill, 
sunny  face,  with  the  massive  brow,  and  the  humour 
flashing  round  the  lips,  told  of  a  strong  and  eheery 
nature  disposed  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things. 
His  social  qualities,  his  fond  of  anecdote,  the  simplicity 
and  transparent  truthftilness  of  his  character,  the  strength 
of  his  domestic  affections,  his  love  of  the  ri^t  and  scorn 
for  the  wrong,  greatly  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  friendship.  Perfect  simplicity,  truthftd. 
ness  to  nature,  healthiness  of  tone,  are  the  great  charm  of 
his  songs,  as  they  were  the  great  charm  of  his  character. 
There  is  no  eflbrt,  no  forced  sentiment.  He  sang  as  the 
birds  sing,  because  he  must.  There  breathe  throughout 
his  writings,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  an  unfailing  trust 
in  God  and  in  His  kind  providence,  faith  in  the  right, 
contempt  for  the  unreal,  hatred  of  the  mean  and  wrong, 
pity  fdrthe  weak,  and  sympathy  for  the  suffering. 

It  is  these  things,  more  than  any  depth  of  thought, 
or  any  profound  insight  into  the  subtler  workings 
of  the  human  mind,  or  high  literary  finish,  which 
give  to  many  of  the  songs  of  Ballantine  their  perennial 
charm.  The  lange  of  his  powers  was  neither  a  high  nor 
a  wide  one,  but  he  spoke  to  the  common  needs  of  common 
men ;  and  the  line  that  lightens  a  hearty  that  dries  a  tear, 
that  makes  a  burden  easier  to  bear,  has  a  right  to  live. 
His  kindly  nature  is  ever  coming  out  in  such  songs  as 
*'  Ilka  blade  o'  grass,"  "  Ye  maunna  scaith  the  fecklesa," 
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"A  stieye  heart  aud  a  sturdy  step  wUl  climb  the  steepest 
brae."  For  tender  pathos,  for  pmity  and  simplicity,  for  the 
ezqnisite  rhythm  with  which  it  nms  limpid  and  clear  like 
a  Highland  bom,  there  are  few  lyrics  that  surpass  "  Rosy 
cheekit  apples."  In  common  with  all  oar  songmakers, 
from  the  days  of  Barbonr  downwards,  he  had  a  passionate 
love  for  everything  that  was  peculiarly  Scottish,  and  his 
enthusiastic  patriotism  is  ever  breaking  out  in  his  songs. 
The  reverence  of  his  nature  is  shown  in  his  love  of 
diildren  and  insight  into  their  hearts,  and  in  his  singular 
fireedom  fh>m  a  common  &iling  of  modem  times— in  no 
Une  he  ever  wrote  will  you  llnd  a  sneer  at  the  religion 
which  he  professed  in  life,  and  which  supported  him  in 
sickness  and  death. 

Among  the  last  verses  that  came  from  his  pen 
were  the  following,  in  memory  of  the  beautifol  and 
gifted  daughter  of  his  early  Mead  David  Robertson,  the 
much  loving  and  much  loved  wife  of  the  writer  of 
this  notice  :— 


"  How  can  a  simple  songster  sing. 

Worthy  of  her  who  tunes  his  lay ! 
He  cannot  back  the  darling  bring 

Who  from  the  earth  hath  passed  away, 
To  heaven,  where  ever  shall  endure 
Her  angel  charms  so  heavenly  pure. 


«  One  child  had  died,  another  child 
She  left,  as  if  our  hearts  to  cheer, 
But  soon  our  hopes  were  all  dispelled— 

The  left  one  sought  her  mother's  bier ; 
And  now  above,  as  once  below. 
The  three  hearts  mingle  in  one  glow. 
f 
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'*  Her  husband,  who  became  my  guide 
In  other  pRthe  tlum  that  of  song, 
Throat  every  crook  and  knoll  aside 

That  made  the  path  to  heaven  seem  long, 
And  showed  me  all,  around,  above. 
That  heaven  and  earth  are  filled  with  love. 

'*  Her  Ikther  first  encouraged  me 

To  sing  the  songs  of  humble  life, 
And  urged  me  aye  to  keep  them  free 

From  aught  to  gender  guile  or  strife. 
Bead  David's  genial  <  Whistle-Binkie ; ' 
To  all  that's  kind  and  pure  'twill  link  ye. 

"  Her  mother,  who  still  lives  and  hopes 
To  meet  her  daughter  in  the  sky, 
Mingles  with  oars  her  tearftQ  drops* 

And  wishes  that  the  time  were  nigh 
When  we  may  hope  to  meet  again, 
And  with  our  darling  aye  remain." 


WILLIAM    MILLER. 

WiLLUM  MiLLKR,  the  subJcct  of  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch,  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  August  1810, 
but  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  days  in  the  viUage  of 
Parkhead.  His  inclinations  lay  in  favour  of  surgery  as 
the  profession  to  which  he  would  apply  himself,  and  all 
the  arrangements  were  completed  for  that  purpose,  but 
a  serious  illness  prevented  this  intention  from  being 
carried  out    He  was  ultimately  apprenticed  as  a  cabinet 
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tonier,  and  became  a  veiy  akilfiil  workman,  and  at  this 
tzsde  he  continued  till  laid  aside  by  illness  some  months 
before  his  death. 

At  an  early  age  he  contributed  several  pieces  to  the 
Day,  and  other  newspapers,  but  was  brought  more 
prominently  before  the  public  on  the  publication  of 
'*Wee  Willie  Winkle/'  "Oree,  Baimies,  gree,"  "The 
Wonderfu'  Wean,"  etc.,  all  of  which  attained  great 
popularity.  When  the  MS.  of  "Wee  WUlie  Winkle" 
was  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  David  Robertson  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  "  Whistle-Binkie,"  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Ballantine 
of  Edinburgh,  the  most  extensive  contributor  to  the 
publication,  to  get  his  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  was 
returned  at  once  as  being  a  "lirst-class  song,  and  likely 
to  be  the  gem  of  the  collection."  Since  its  first  publica- 
tion it  has  had  a  most  successful  career,  and  nothing 
gave  its  author  more  genial  pride  than  to  hear  that  it 
had  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  was  as 
popular  in  German  as  in  Soottish  nurseries,  and  was 
well  known  all  over  America. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Mr.  Miller's  poems 
they  were  highly  appreciated,  and  received  the  most 
favourable  notice  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  other  eminent 
literary  critics. 

In  1868  he  published  a  small  volume  of  "Nursery 
Songs  and  other  Poems,"  which  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  a  celebrated  author,  "has 
earned  for  its  Author  a  reputation  that  will  never  decay." 
Almost  all  his  pieces  were  written  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  forming  a  pleasant  recreation  during  his  leisure 
hours.. 

He  was  laid  aside  in  November  1871,  with  an  ulcerated 
le&  but,  although  unable  for  bodily  labour,  he  still  was 
vigorous  in  intellect,  and  wrote  some  poems,  which 
i|»peared  in  the  Seot$ina%  and  other  newspapers. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  "  as  a  master  of  the  Scottish 
lyrical  dialect  he  may  fairiy  he  ranked  e?en  with  Boms 
and  Tannahill,  and  that  few  poets,  however  prosperous, 
are  so  certaizi  of  their  immortality/' 

Mr.  Bohert  Buchanan,  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Saint  PauC»  Jfagajiine,  on  "The  Laureate  of  the 
Nursery,"  as  he  felicitoosly  termed  the  sulject  of  this 
sketch,  says :—"  I  can  scarcely  concei?e  a  period  when 
William  Miller  will  he  forgotten,  certainly  not  until  the 
Doric  Scotch  is  obliterated,  and  the  lowly  nursery 
abolished  for  ever.  His  lyric  note  is  unmistakeable,  true, 
deep,  and  sweet ;  speaking  generally,  he  is  a  bom  singer, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  three  or  four  master  spirits  who 
use  the  same  speech;  and  I  say  tiiis  while  perfectly 
fomiliar  with  the  lowly  literature  of  Scotland,  flrom  Jean 
Adams  to  Janet  Hamilton,  fh>m  the  first  note  struck  by 
Allan  Bamsay  down  to  the  warbllngs  of  *  Whistle-Binkie.' 
Speaking  specifically,  he  is  tas  I  have  phrased  it)  '  The 
Laureate  of  the  Nursery,'  and  there,  at  least,  he  reigns 
supreme  above  all  other  poets,  monavBh  of  all  he  surveys, 
and  perfiMSt  master  of  his  theme.  His  poems,  however, 
are  as  dlstlnot  firom  nursery  gibberish  sa  the  music  of 
Shelley  is  fh>m  the  jingle  of  Ambrose  Phillips.  They 
are  works  of  art,  tiny  paintings  on  small  canvas,  limned 
with  all  the  microscopic  oare  of  M  eissonier.  The  highest 
praise  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  are  perfect 
*of  their  kind.'  That  kind  is  humble  enough,  but 
humility  may  be  very  tbro-ng,  as  it  certainly  is  here." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  before  writing  the  article  firom  which  we 
quote,  had  Just  heard  of  Mr.  Miller's  illness,  so  that  he  con- 
tinues, "  Were  my  power  equal  to  my  will,  this  master  of 
the  fwM  ek^dPcmw  should  be  transported  forthwith  to 
some  green  country  spot^  some  happy  Scottish  village, 
where  within  hearing  of  the  cries  of  children,  he  might  end 
his  days  in  peace,  and  perhaps  sing  us,  ere  he  dies,  a  few 
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more  songs  saoh  as  'Hairst'  and  'Spring.'  Then 
might  he  say  again,  as  he  said  onos  in  liis  own  inimitable 
manner  :— 

'  We  meet  wl'  blithesome  and  lithesome  and  cheerle  weans, 
Daflin'  and  laughing  far  adonn  the  leafy  lanes, 
Wi'  gowans  and  buttercups  busldng  the  thorny  wands. 
Sweetly  singing  wi'  the  flower-braach  waving  in  their 
hands.' 

There  might  the  Laureate  of  the  nursery  ei^oy  for  a 
little  while  the  feeling  of  real  fiune,  hearing  the  cottar's 
wife  rooking  her  child  to  sleep  with  some  song  he  made 
in  an  inspired  moment,  watching  the  little  ones  as  they 
troop  out  of  school  to  the  melody  of  one  or  other  of  his 
lays,  and  feeling  that  he  had  not  lired  in  vain— being 
literally  one  of  those  happy  bards  whose  presence 
'brightens  the  sunshine.' " 

As  already  stated,  he  was  incapacitated  firom  bodily 
labour  in  November  1871,  but  though  all  was  done  that 
alTeotionate  solicitude  or  medical  skill  could  suggest^  his 
ailment  gradually  developed  into  a  paralytic  affeotion. 

His  firiends  had  him  taken  to  Blantyre  for  change 
of  air,  where  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  rally ;  but  it  became 
at  last  too  obvious  that  his  time  was  near  at  hand,  and 
at  his  own  request  he  was  brought  back  to  Glasgow, 
where  in  his  son's  house  he  died,  surrounded  by  those  to 
whom  he  had  always  been  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
affeetton,  SOth  August  1878,  having  thus  completed  his 
sixty<4eoond  year.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  burying, 
ground  in  ToUoross,  whither  they  were  followed  by  his 
relations  and  a  number  of  his  admirers.  A  monument 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Glasgow 
Necropolis,  by  a  number  of  the  admirers  of  his  poetic 
prodnotions. 
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He  was  a  man  of  lingularly  gentle  diapositton,  alirays 
cheerful,  which  he  remained  till  the  last,  and  it  can  be 
said  of  him,  what  cannot  be  said  of  every  poet,  that  he 
never  wrote  anything  which  wonld  have  been  better 
onwritten,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  himself  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  think  he  had  a  single  enemy  in 
the  world. 


W.    A,    FOSTER. 

W.  A.  FosTXB  was  bom  in  the  year  1801,  at  Ck>ldstnam 
on  the  Tweed.  He  was  early  Inoagbt  into  contact  witb 
all  classes  when  these  were  engaged  in  the  Border  sports. 
He  himself  was  a  distingaished  champion  in  aU  games, 
especially  in  archery,  in  which  he  had  no  rival  at  the 
time.  The  scenery,  the  life,  and  the  sparts  of  the 
borders  form  the  theme  of  his  songs,  most  of  which  are 
marked  by  a  peculiarly  minute  descriptive  power  and 
by  touches  drawn  from  the  life,  a  very  good  example  of 
which  is  the  "  Salmon  Bun,"  published  in  this  work. 

He  was  an  intimate  fHend  of  the  Ettrick  Shephaid, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  admiration  and  who  greatly 
encouraged  his  poetic  fancy,  and  in  whom  he  met  a 
congenial  spirit,  as  the  Shepherd  was  a  keen  angler  and 
used  often  to  spend  a  week  or  two  at  his  father's  house 
in  Coldstream,  from  which  thejr  had  many  a  llshing 
excursion ;  indeed  he  celebrates,  with  great  vigour,  the 
taking  of  a  salmon  by  Hogg,  in  one  of  his  unpublished 
poems  entitled  the  "  Otter  Hunt.** 

He  removed  to  Glasgow  in  184S,  wheire  he  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  local  poets  of  the  time,  among 
whom  were  particularly  James  Ballantine,  William  Miller, 
Alexaadtr  Rodger,  indeed  mostly  aU  tiie  oontribaton 
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to  Whistie-Binkle,  In  wIunm  Mwl«ty  he  formed  soina 
of  the  strongest  friendships  of  his  life.  They  often  met 
at  esoh  other's  firesides,  bnt  ntore  frequently  still  in  the 
aanehm  of  the  late  Mr.  DaTid  BobertMn,  Ttongate, 
where  many  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent. 

Few  of  his  writings  hare  been  published,  with  the 
exception  of  the  songs  in  '*  Whistle-Binkie,"  and  a  few 
In  the  "Book  of  Scottish  Songs."  His  more  sustained 
efforts,  which  are  not  a  few,  he  preferred  to  keep  f er  the 
recreation  of  his  firiends  and  fsmily.  He  died  at  Glasgow 
in  186S,  much  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  for 
his  kindliness  of  heart,  and  ready  sympathy  for  all. 


DAVID    ROBERTSON. 

Datid  RoBiaxBOH  was  bom  in  1795,  on  the  farm  of  Easter 
Gaiden,  on  the  Oardroes  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Kippen, 
where  his  family  had  long  been  settled,  and  in  addition  to 
farming,  the  later  members  of  it  carried  on  successfully 
the  business  of  maltsters.  His  father,  along  with  a 
younger  brother,  afterwards  an  esteemed  minister  of  the 
Secession  Church,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  but  in  place  of  following  out,  as  had  been 
intended,  a  professional  career,  he  came  back  to  Easter 
Garden,  which  he  farmea  until  a  short  time  before  his 
death  in  1818.  He  found  an  excellent  wife  in  Jane 
Bobertson,  a  native  of  Thomhill,  in  Perthshire,  a  woman 
who,  with  the  inheritance  of  gentle  blood,  was  possessed 
of  much  intelligence  and  personal  dignity.  Their  son 
David  was  thus  bom  under  circumstances  which,  no 
doubt,  materially  influenced  his  tastes  and  pursuits  in 
after  life.  His  education  was  conducted  by  William 
Buchanan,  a  man  of  much  originality  of  character,  and 
well-known  in  the  district  as  the  "  dominie,"  and  whose 
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edncAtioiial  oareer  extended  over  the  flnt  half  of  the 
preeent  oentury. 

After  some  experience  of  country  life,  David  Robertson 
was  apprenticed  In  1810  to  WlHiam  Tumbull,  bookseller  in 
the  Ttongate  of  Olasffow.  Tombnll,  who  was  a  oonneotion 
of  his  family,  was  a  type  of  the  stately  old  style  of  bibUo- 
pole,  prevalent  in  the  days  when  hessian  boots  and  "rufflei 
of  the  cambrio  fine"  were  ds  rig%ieur  in  daily  life,  and  his 
business  was  a  leading  one  of  the  old-fashioned  aristocratic 
kind  in  the  dty.  Under  him,  David  Robertson  was 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  the  minutiae  of  "  the  trade,"  and 
on  the  demise  of  Tumbull  in  1828,  he  entered  into  a  co- 
partnery with  Mr  Thomas  Atkinson,  a  gentleman  widely 
known  for  his  social  and  literary  accomplishments,  to  cany 
on  the  business.  The  co-partnexy  subsisted  for  seven  years, 
and  in  1830  was  dissolved  of  mutual  consent.  Tumbull's 
warehouse  fronted  the  Tton  Kirk,  and  here  Atkinson  re- 
mained, whilst  David  Robertson  opened  new  premises  at 
188Trongate.  His  place  of  business  soon  became  the  lounge 
of  the  literaH  of  Glasgow.  Here  Motherwell,  Caniek, 
Andrew  Henderson,  William  Kennedy,  Dr  Strang,  DrOharles 
Mackay,  Thomas  Davidson,  "Luciut  V$nu,**  and  many 
other  authors  and  wits,  poets  and  divines,  were  wont  to  meet 
and  Interchange  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  day,  and  during 
wel]>nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  gathered  round  him, 
not  only  the  local  literati,  but  also  a  cbrde  of  congenial 
acquaintances,  who  from  their  social  gifts  or  peeuliariUes 
of  talent  might  deservedly  be  classed  under  the  designation 
"  characters.*'  His  own  limate  love  and  keen  appreciation 
of  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic  made  him  a  good 
listener  to  narrations  of  either  complexion,  one  bright 
saying  capping  another  while  the  conversation  lasted,  and 
in  this  way  he  came  to  accumulate  an  exhaustless  store  of 
anecdote  and  story,  which,  in  congenial  company,  he  was 
always  ready  to  communicate.    Here  he  published  works 
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of  local  and  f^nenX  interest,  and  hit  businem  flonriihed 
apace.  Notable  amongst  his  pubUoations  were  "The 
Laird  of  Logan**  and  '*  Whistte^Binkie,'*  both  of  which 
were  his  own  planning  and  inception.  "The  Laird  of 
Logan,"  frem  a  tiny  Tohnne,  grew  to  the  sabstantial 
dimensions  in  which  it  was  last  issued  hy  him.  Every 
story  offered  for  insertion  in  its  pages  was  subjected  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny,  to  test  its  genutneness,  humour,  and  pith, 
and  no  revived  "Joe  Miller"  was  entertained  for  an 
instant  as  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  it.  The  book,  there- 
fore, represents  the  lights  and  shadows  of  Scottish  wit  and 
humour,  and  as  a  collection  of  original  anecdotes  it  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed.  The  editor  of  the  first 
part  was  John  Donald  Carricky  but  the  subsequent  and 
larger  portions  of  the  work  were  edited  by  Mr  Bobertson, 
who,  besides,  was  himself  the  raoonUur  of  many  of  its 
raciest  passages.  It  is  proper  also  to  add  here  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  contents  of  "The  Laird  of  Logan"  were 
narrated  by  himself.  "  Whistle-Btnkie  "  was  originaUy 
published  as  a  tiny  book  in  an  elegant  paper  cover,  which 
was  printed  at  the  celebrated  press  of  Hedderwick  & 
Son.  This  was  followed  by  other  four  series,  all  edited 
partly  by  J.  D.  Oarrick  and  Alexander  Rodger,  but  chiefly 
by  David  Robertson.  These  were  followed  by  another  and 
spedal  series  devoted  to  the  young,  entitled  "Songs  for  the 
Nursery,"  and  which  includes  many  gems  which  have 
made  the  names  of  James  Ballantine,  William  Miller,  and 
others,  famous  as  lyrists  for  Scottish  childhood.  This 
series  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  JeiZrey,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr  Robertson,  wrote  of  it  as  follows  :— 

Oraigerook,  Seeft  May  1844. 
"  In  i«turnlng  you  my  thanks  for  your  pretty  little  book 
of  Nursery  Song*,  I  cannot  resist  expressing  the  great 
pleasure  and  surprise  which  I  experienced  in  finding  so 
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much  original  Gefiiut  in  •  work  luihered  in  under  •  tttie, 
and  in  •  form,  fo  unpretending. 

'*  There  are  fome  merely  childish  pieces  no  doubts  some 
that  are  rather  Tulgar,  several  that  are  too  long  and  dwell 
too  much  on  common-places.  But  there  are  more  touches 
of  genuine  pathos,  more  felicities  of  idiomatic  expression, 
more  happy  poetical  images,  and  above  all,  more  sweet 
and  engagmg  pictures  of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  depth, 
softness,  and  thoughtfuhiess  of  our  Seoteh  domestic  affec- 
tions in  this  extraordinary  little  volume  than  I  have  met 
within  anything  like  the  same  compass  since  the  days  of 
Bums. 

"Though  I  have  a  due  sense  of  the  merits  of  our  Doric 
dialect^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  your  authors 
have  a  little  caricatured  it^  and  aspired  to  being  more 
purely  Dorie  than  the  Dorians  themselves.  I  doubt  at 
least  whether  the  language  in  which  some  of  these  pieces 
are  composed  be  now  a  spoken  language  among  any  class 
of  the  oommunity,  or  will  appear  natural  and  eaeiy  through* 
out,  even  to  those  who  perfectly  understand  it 

"  But  I  have  no  right  (and  certainly  no  inclination)  to 
find  fault  with  a  gift  for  which  I  feel  myself  to  be  much 
obliged,  and  from  whi(di  I  have  derived  so  much  gratifica- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  wishing  and  predicting  much  success 
to  your  publication,  and  to  your  authors  laige  increase 
of  fame,~I  remain,  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

F.  JlFFRlT." 

Of  these  two  works, ' '  The  Laird  of  Logan  "  and  **  Whistle- 
Binkie,"  another  aooomplished  critic  writes  :—**  *  The 
Laird  of  Logan '  is  the  deverest  book  of  its  dasB,  whUe 
as  a  repertory  of  homely  Scottish  song  of  the  nineteenth 
century, '  WhisUe-Binkie  *  is  simply  without  a  peer.  But 
it  remains  to  be  noted  that  both  of  these  works  are  not 
leas  elevated  in  their  moral  tone  than  in  their  literaiy 
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ohwacter.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  le  now  (1878) 
eloee  upon  fifty  yean  sinoe  they  were  given  to  the  world, 
we  Qumot  fill  to  be  etruok  with  the  dedded,  prectioal 
Ohitotiuiity  of  the  man  who  oontrived  to  utiliee  all  the 
liying  talent  d  his  time  in  the  song^wiiting  and  atory* 
telling  departments,  without  printing  a  line  to  whidi 
objection  can  be  taken,  even  by  the  most  fastidious  teste 
of  to-day.  We  hold  that  this  was  an  aohievement  of  no 
ordinary  character,  and  which  entitles  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  accomplished  to  everlasting  honour." 

Though  not  a  literary  man,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
woxd,  David  Robertson  possessed  one  of  the  more  rare  of 
literary  powers— the  faculty  of  putting  into  suitable  words 
stories  of  wit  and  humour,  which  he  met  with  in  conversa- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  before  stated,  that  a  great 
part  of  "  The  Laird  of  Logan  "  was  the  product  of  his  pen 
alone.  He  had  in  addition  a  critically  keen  appreciation 
of  poetry  in  all  its  forms,  which  qualified  him  to  become 
editor  of  "  Whistle-Binkie." 

As  a  man  of  business,  David  Bobertson  was  enterprising 
and  sagacious,  active  in  his  habits,  shrewd  in  forecasting, 
and  possessed  of  great  tact  He  was  known  as  a  liberal 
publisher,  his  relations  with  song-writers  and  authors 
being  of  the  most  pleasing  kind ;  indeed,  he  has  been 
called  the  "  John  Murray  "  of  Glasgow. 

In  his  private  and  family  relations  he  was  an  unpre- 
tentious  though  pronounced  and  consistent  Christian, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  religious  and  philanthropic 
work  going  on  around  him.  He  commended  his  religious 
beliefs  by  a  pleasant  word  and  a  judicious  advice,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  help  others  by  sympathetic  word  or  kindly 
deed,  as  well  as  with  his  means.  His  wit  had  the  indJs. 
pensable  grain  of  salt,  but  not  a  drop  of  vitriol.  In  social 
interoouise,  he  ever  comported  himself  as  a  genial  Christian 
gentleman,  and  obtained  on  aU  sides  an  amount  of  genufaie 
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•nd  hwrty  affeetion  and  raip«ct,  suoh  m  falls  to  fho  lot  of 
few. 

In  1817  lie  wm  •ppointod  Her  MMJmtfB  bookseller  for 
OlMgoir,  ft  distinetion  which  he  dulj  appreoittted,  and 
^R^ileh  iTM  all  the  more  honourable  in  that  it  was  un- 
solidted  on  his  part,  besides  being  the  ilxtt  upon  whom  it 
was  oonferred.  Repeatedly  daring  his  lifetime  public 
testimony  was  borne  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  when,  in  October  1864^  he  was  cut  down  by  a 
sodden  attack  of  oholera»  his  death  was  mourned  as  a 
public  loss. 

After  his  decease,  a  number  of  his  friends  united  in 

raising  to  his  memoiy,  in  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  an 

obelisk  and  medallion  portrait  with  an  inscription,  which 

may  appropriately  dose  this  sketch  :— 

QrO  i^t  ^tnnot]|  of 

DAVID  ROBERTSON, 

BOOKBSLIiBB,  GLASaOW. 

Hn  KINDLT  NATURB,  ▲PPROYD  DITISanT, 

OONBISTINT  riSTT,  AHS  BAKl  WORTH 

BNDSARBD  HIM  TO  NTJllBROnS  FRtSKM, 

Ain>  OACfBO  HIM  imiTBRSAL  BSTBBM. 

A  WARM-HBARTID  SCOTOHMAH, 

BB  KUHtiT  RBLDHBD  THB  NATIONAIi  CHARAOTBRISTIOS 

or  POBTIC  AMD  HUMOROUS  LITERATURB, 

Aim  AUTHORS  nr  both  walks  TOUND  IN  BIM 

▲  OBBIAL  ABD  OBBBROUB  JPATRON. 

AS  A  PUBLIBHBR, 

hb  nramonnoBD  to  thb  world  sbvbral  yolumbs 

RICH  Df  Scottish  Sono,  and 

tUiUBTRAnvB  of  nativb  mahbbrs,  obniub,  and  humour. 

His  buddbn  dbath 

OAST  A  BHADB  OTBR  A  WIDB  GlRflliB, 
AND  WAS  MOURNBD  JlB  A  PUBLIC  LOSS. 

Born  at  Cardbn,  Pbrthshirb,  mdocxcy. 
DiBD  AT  Glasgow  mdooclit. 

ATTAOHMD  FRONDS 

RAUBD  thib  monumbbt. 
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DISSERTATION  ON  WHIST1E-BINKIE8. 


Dr.  Jamibson,  in  defining  *<  Whistle-binkle,**  thuaUliutrftte 
the  term  in  its  application : ' '  One  who  attend*  a  penny  wed 
ding,  bat  without  paying  any  thing,  and  therefore  has  no 
right  to  take  any  share  of  the  entertainment ;  a  mere  spec- 
tator, who  is,  as  it  were,  left  to  sit  on  a  bench  by  himself, 
and  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  whistle  for  his  own  amusement.*' 
If  the  Doctor's  explanation  were  correct,  the  race  of 
Whistle-binkies  would  long  ere  this  have  become  extinct  in 
the  country,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  treatment  be  des- 
cribes, much  calculated  to  encourage  their  growth ;  but,  as 
we  obeerre  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  only  given  as  on 
derstood  in  Aberdeenshire,  we  presume  he  means  to  avail 
Himself  of  the  County  privilege,  and  retract  it  when  he 
finds  it  convenient. 

▲s  names  in  Scotland  are  held  in  estimation  according  to 
their  antiquity  and  respectable  standing,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  Whistle-binkies  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  can  vie  with  most  names  in  Burope,  not  only  in  a 
numerical  point  of  view,  but  also  in  heraldic  importancetp 
It  has  however  been  alleged,  that  the  Wliistle-binkies  of  the 
North  arose,  at  first,  from  what  some  consider  to  be  rather 
a  low  origin ;  this,  were  it  true  even  to  the  fullest  extent,  is 
no  disparagement,  since  the  acorn  must  mingle  with  the 
earth  before  the  oak  is  jnxxiueed.  According  to  the  most 
pains-taking  among  our  etymologists,  the  name  was  first 
oonferred  upon  one  who,  in  his  attendance  upon  weddings 
md  other  convivial  occasions,  rendered  himself  so  agreeable 
to  the  company  by  his  skill  in  whistling,  that  he  was  a) 
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lowed  to  alt  at  the  Bink  or  board,  and  partake  of  the  good 
things  free  of  all  expense ;  an  honour,  In  tho  early  ages  of 
our  history,  whioh  was  only  conferred  on  the  highest  degree 
of  merit.  In  process  of  time,  the  cognomen  of  Whistle- 
binkie  whioh  arose  in  a  rude  age,  came  to  be  applied  to  men 
whose  intellectual  powers  were  either  put  forth  in  whistling, 
singing,  story-telling,  or  any  other  souroe  of  amusement  that 
caught  the  fancy  and  reoeiyed  the  encour^iement  of  their 
fellow-men,  while  engaged  in  their  conyivial  orgies.  In 
the  present  times,  the  profession  is  divided  into  so  many 
castes,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  assign  them  their 
proper  places.  In  our  endeavour  to  effect  this,  however, 
we  shall  begin  with  the  sons  of  the  "  sock  and  buskin,** 
with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Matthews  at  their  head,  whom 
we  take  to  have  been  the  most  renowned  Whistle- 
binkie  of  his  age.  In  the  next  rank  to  the  votaries  of 
Thespis,  we  would  place  all  professional  singers  who  ap- 
pear at  public  dinners,  and  receive  the  run  of  their  teeth . 
and  a  per  contra  mair  attour  for  their  attendance.  After 
them,  comes  a  class  of  a  more  modest  description,  to  whom 
a  dinner-ticket  is  considered  a  remuneration  sufficiently 
liberal,  and  whose  powers  of  song,  like  the  captive  toiantry 
of  the  grove,  is  poured  forth  for  the  slender  consideration  of 
•leed  and  water.  Though,  in  these  three  classes,  may  be  oom- 
prised  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  are  Justly  entitled  to 
belong  to  the  fraternity  of  Whistle-binkiee,  yet  there  are 
fractions  of  the  great  body-politio  which  we  cannot  properly 
assign  to  any  of  the  above  castes ;  some  of  these  we  would 
arrange  under  the  head  of  amateur  Whistle-binkies— this 
description,  though  not  so  numerous,  perhaps,  as  any  of 
the  others,  are  much  inclined  to  consider  themselves  supe- 
rior in  point  of  personal  respectability,  to  any  we  have  men> 
tioned:  this,  however,  is  a  point  which  does  not  lie  with 
us  to  decide ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  an  amateur  Whistle- 
binkle  is  one  whose  aoquaintanoe  is  courted  on  account  of 
his  possessing  the  talents  we  have  described,  and  whose  time 
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is  ooenpled  In  ftilfllUng  an  eternal  ronnd  of  dinner  and  tea- 
party  engagements,  not  that  hia  entertainers  have  any  per- 
sonal regard  for  his  character,  but  merely  beoanse  they  can 
make  him  a  useful  auxiliary  in  amusing  their  friends. 
Those  men  who  relish  this  mark  of  distinction,  can  easily 
be  known  by  their  perpetual  attempts  to  divert,  and  the 
dalectable  expression  of  conviriality  which  is  ever  and  anon 
lighting  up  their  countenances,  where  may  be  seen,  traced 
in  the  legible  hand  of  Joyousdame  natureherself,  "  Dinner, 
Jetty  or  Supper  parties,  attended  in  town  or  country,  on  the 
shortest  notice.'*  There  is  also  another  description  of  the 
same  genus,  which  may  be  called  hooded  Whistle-binkies ; 
these  gents,  are  invited  out  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
fonnar,  but  perhaps,  from  the  delicate  management  of  their 
host,  or  the  obtuseness  of  their  own  perceptions,  they  are 
prevented  from  discovering  that  they  are  present  for  a  mo- 
tive. All  lions,  in  our  opinion,  whether  they  belong  to 
Boienoe,  literature,  or  the  arts,  if  they  accept  an  invitation 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  stirred  up  with 
the  l<Hig  pole*  and  shown  off  for  the  amusement  or  gratifl- 
estion  of  old  ladies,  young  ladies,  little  masters  or  misses, 
come  under  the  denomination  we  have  so  often  referred  to. 
Bven  the  clergyman  who  attends  a  public  dinner,  and  says 
grace  as  an  equivalent  for  his  ticket,  may  be  considered 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  as  coming  under  the  designa- 
tion of  a  respectable,  well-disposed,  time-serving  Whistle- 
binkie. 

As  we  do  not  wish  however,  to  draw  too  largely  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  we  shall  conclude  by  noticing  an- 
other set  of  men,  which  we  have  not  yet  enumerated :  these 
we  shall  term  saucy  Whistle-binkies,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
two  of  this  class,  we  may  safely  aver,  the  present  little  pub- 
lication owes  its  existence.  The  case  was  this :— a  much 
nepeoted  friend  of  ours,  whom  we  shall  call  Mrs.  Pettloraw, 
had  a  lanre  party  about  a  month  ago,  to  which  we»  among 
tnany  others,  were  invited.  The  good  lady  had  no  resources 
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irithin  herself,  and  afraid  to  trust  to  chance  for  the  amcm- 
ment  of  her  company,  had  Yery  oonalderately  invited  two 
noted  Whistle-bf nUes  to  attend ;  the  one  celebrated  for  the 
sweet,  chaste,  and  melodious  style  in  which  he  warbled 
forth  the  sentimental  minstrelsy  of  the  day ;  and  the  other 
equally  famed  for  the  fine  vein  of  rich,  racy,  laugh-exciting 
humuur,  which  he  threw  into  his  songs,  which  were  all  M 
comic  in  conception,  as  if  they  had  been  genuine  casts  takai 
from  the  interior  of  the  hams-pan  of  Momus  himsaU.  I 
the  prospect  of  meeting  two  such  worthies,  curiosity  stoodt 
most  lady-like,  on  tiptoe.  She  might  as  weU,  howovw* 
have  kept  her  seat ;  neither  of  the  gentlemen  made  ftafllr 
appearance,  and  their  absence  formed  an  ever^reeuRingtopIo 
of  sorrowful  remark ;  seeing  the  disappointment  wUdi  tlia 
conduct  of  these  popular  favourites  occasioned  to  our  Idni 
hostess  and  her  fair  friends,  the  thought  stmok  na,  that  it 
would  be  doing  a  service  to  a  number  of  onr  fteiale  ■»• 
qnaintances,  and  perhaps  to  the  public  at  the  same  time,  if 
we  could  manage  to  get  up  a  sort  of  substitute  for  sadl  wmof 
Whistle-binkies,  in  order  that— when  they  happened  to  be 
taken  ill  with  the  whippertooties  or  mullygmba,  two  oom- 
plaints  to  which  they,  above  all  other  men,  are  partfonlarly 
exposed— their  absence  in  any  party  where  they  had  been 
invited,  might  not  be  quite  so  severely  regretted  aa  in  the 
instance  we  have  Just  noticed.  With  this  view,  therefore, 
and  in  order  to  enable  every  gentleman  and  lady  to  beeome, 
to  a  certain  degree,  their  own  Whistlo-binkles,  we  have  se^ 
lected,  chiefly  from  unpublished  manusoripto,  the  following 
collection  of  Comic  and  Sentimental  Songs,  whioh,  aa  we 
have  been  particularly  careful  ii^  excluding  all  pieces  of  aa 
Indelicate  or  immoral  description,  we  respectfully  presem 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  oonfldent  if  It  doea  not  excite  the 
smiles  of  the  fair,  that  the  most  fkstldiona  among  them  witl 
never  And  herself  a  Uush  out  of  podket,  by  a  oarefol  pemsal 
ofitopageak 

J.  D.  Oa.iiaica. 
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WBISTLE-BINKIE,  Ac- 


Scottish  TBA-PARTX. 

Now  let's  dng  now  Miaa  M'Wharty, 
T'other  evening  had  a  |Mrt7> 

To  have  a  oup  of  ten; 
And  how  she  had  collected 
All  the  friends  that  she  jrespeoted, 

All  as  merry  as  merry  could  be. 
Dames  and  dftmsels  came  in  dozens. 
With  two-three  country  cousins, 

In  their  lily->wfaites  so  gay  | 
Just  to  sit  and  chittei^ojiatter. 
O'er  a  cup  of  soaldi^  water. 

In  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

(itfalemimdyi^nmtJ^maUvotem.f  '  Dour  me,  how  hM  jr*  teen  tim 
kagUmhUMtmr  'FnttyiPMl,  Ithaakye^mem.  BowhteyebMn 
jmaaA?*  *0  mem,  I*v«  been  Ten  ill  wl' the  riieamfttinm,  and  thonfb 
I  wtn  four  tippet,  I  «mU»i  be  tu'er  o'  ttiiek€$  than  I  am ;  bus 
wliaa  did  j«  aee  Mn.  Flnkerton?'  *0  mem,  I  baen*  seen  herihie 
famg  time.  Did  ye  no  hawthaft  Mi»  Piakerton  and  I  hae  had  a  dif • 
ffoaMe?*  <No,mem,Ididmihaar.  What  waat  about,  mem  ?•  •I'll 
t^  yefo  whai  it  wm  about,  mem.  1  faed  o'er  to  ea'  upon  her  ae 
day*  sad  when  I  itaed  in,  ye  mo,  ihe^  fitting  feeding  the  parrot,  and  I 
Mye  to  her,  <  Mn*  Plnkorloii,  Hewdryi*  «»,  meai  /'  mm  mm  mtcv  m* 
•■ehoheardmet  and  I  »yi  wnkv  '  Mr*.  Pfafcctten,  hov  d'ye  do  ?'  I 
mm,  and  wi'  that  ehe  tone  sbim».  «iid  aaw  ibt»  •  Mn  M'Saunter,  I'm 
lually  aetfililiid  jm  dieiild  cofmend  atdk  me  ho«  \do, eonilderfng 
<*■  MMMv  fM'Ti  ddiraSedii^eM  my kMboid  l»r  Uto  eempaBies 
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Mn.  PtakMrtoB/  quo^  I,  '  whatl  thai  y*  mMn,  mem  V  and  ibm  sh* 
kegHi  and  gied  m«  a'  tte  m-manneNd  alnu9  yoa  flaapoariblyeoneelTa. 
And  I  Just  aayi  to  her.  qiio'  I, '  M<a.  Finkerton.*  «ii9'  li  thati  no  vhat 
I  earn  to  hear,  and  If  that's  the  tray  ye  intend  to^gae  on,  quo'  I,  I  wish 
ye  gude  morning;  sol  eomesawa.  Now  I'll  tell  ye  what  a' this  was  abonC 
Te  see,  H  «M  jost  about  the  term  time,  ye  ken,  they  flitted  aboon  ns» 
Mid  I  feed  np  oo  the  term  moniing  to  eee  If  they  wanted  a  kettle  boiled 
er  aaything  o'  that  kind }  and  when  I  gaed  in,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  he's  slt- 
tinff  in  the  middle  o'  the  floor,  and  the  barber's  sharing  him,  and  the 
barber  had  laid  a' hb  foee  round  wi' the  tvAOi  salp,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
fs  ken,  has  a -very  rwl  nose,  and  the  red  noee  sticking  through  the  white 
saip,  just  put  me  in  mind  o*  a  earrat  stieklng  through  aeoi(j(^lo«iwr;  and 
I-very  inaoeently  happened  to  mention  this  fai  a  party  where  I  had  been 
dining,  Msd  some  oflleious  body's  gane  and  teUH  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  and 
His.  Pfaikerton'sta'en  this  f*en4n:A(%uniae.  What  d'ye  think  o^  Mrs. 
Pinks?'  'Deed,  mem.  she's  no  worth  your  while;  but  did  you  hear 
what  haj^ened  to  Mis.  Clapperton  the  ither  day  ?'  *  No,  mem.  What's 
haKtoMd  to  hflif  poor  body  V  *  111  tell  you  that,  mem.    Ton  ese,  she 
was  eoming  down  Montroee  Street,  and  she  had  on  a  red  peUase  sad  a 
white  muir,  and  there's  a  bubbly-Joek*  eoming  out  o'  the  breweree— 
and  whether  the  '^  pdisse  had  ta'en  the  beast's  eye  or  no,  I  dinna 
ken,  but  the  bubbly-jock  rins  after  Mrs.  Clapperton,  and  Mrs.  Clapper- 
ton  ran,  poor  body,  and  the  bnbbly-joek  after  her,  and  in  erossing  the 
eansey,  ye  see,  her  flt  slippet,  and  the  muff  flew  frae  her,  and  thereli 
a  eart  eoming  past,  and  the  wheel  o'  the  eart  gaes  o'er  the  mulT,  and  ae 
gentlemaa  rins  and  lifts  Mrs.  Clapperton,  and  anither  lUts  the  muiT, 
and  when  he  looks  into  the  mnfT,  what's  there,  but  a  wee  bit  btoken 
bottle,  wi'  a  wee  soup  brandy  int;  and  the  gentlemen  ftVL  a  looking 
sad  knghlng  to  ane  anither,  and  they're  gaun  about  to  their  dinnei 
oartiee  and  their  supper  parties,  and  telling  about  Mrs.  Clapperton 
wi'  the  bubbly-joek  and  the  bottle  o'  brandy.     Now  it's  Teia  01 
done  o'  the  gentlemen  to  do  any  thing  o*  the  kind,  for  Mrs.  Cl^pcrton 
was  just  like  to  drap  down  wi'  perfect  Tezaikm,  tat  she's  a  body  o*  that 
kind  tf  laithAi'kind  o'  dispoalttaii,  she  would  just  as  soon  take  aqua 
•Mis  as  she  would  take  biaady  In  eny  elaadeetine  kind  o*  manner  • 
•Tvkey-eoek. 
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Iteehgcnuiuu  •thispiMt  ia»w« 

In  hftnding  tea  or  toast  now* 
b  fltriving  to  outshine ; 

While  keen  to  find  a  handle 

TotipaUttleaoandal, 
The  ladiee  all  oomblne  I 

Of  this  one's  drass  or  carriage. 

Or  t'other's  death  or  marriage. 
The  dear  ohit  chat's  kept  up ; 

WhUe  the  hidy  l^ram  the  table, 

b  caUing  while  she's  abl»^ 
**  Will  yon  haye  another  cop  ?** 
-  Dev  me,  you're  no  done,  mem— youll  take  another  eup,  mem— take 
•at  TOUT  spoon.'  «(nino,mem,IneTertekemairtbttnMeupnponony 
eeoMfam.*  *Teoti,  rie  nonsente.  •  You  toatj  tooti  swb,  but  K'e  true 
•enae,  mem.  And  whan  did  ye  lee  Hnu  PetUenw,  mem  ?'  « 'Deed,  I 
hsoM  Men  h«r  thii  lang  time,  and  I'm  no  wanting  to  lee  her}  she'*  • 
body  o'  that  kind,  that  just  fuigi  frae  ho«ue  to  home  gathering  eladiee, 
and  gets  her  tea  here  and  her  tea  tliere,  and  tells  in  your  house  what 
siie  hears  in  mine,  and  when  she  begins,  she  clarer  elayen  on  and  on, 
and  the  elarer  Jnst  eomes  frae  her  as  if  it  earn'  aff  a  eletv,  and  there's 
nae  end  o^  her.*  ■  *  O  yon  maun  ezeose  her,  poor  body,  ye  ken  ihe^ 
lost  a'  her  Utth,  and  her  tongne  mearUi  hi  her  month  wantin'  cmii|Miiy.' 
* 'Deed  they  may  ezense  her  that  wants  her,  for  it's  no  me.  Oh!  ladies, 
did  ye  hear  what's  happened  fai  Mr.  M'Farhme's  family?  there's  an 
vwfti*  drenmstanee  happened  in  that  fkmily,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M*FarIane 
haema  spoken  to  aneanithcr  for  this  fortnight,  and  I'll  tell  yon  the  rea> 
son  ot.  Mrs.  M'Farlane,  poor  body,  had  lost  ane  o'  her  teeth,  and 
aha  gaad  swm  to  the  dentist  to  get  a  tooth  pat  in,  and  the  dentist  showed 
her  twn-three  kinds  «*  them,  and  amang  the  rest  he  showed  her  a  Wa- 
Uileo  asss,  and  sha  thoaght  she  wooU  hse  a  Waterloo  aae,  poor  body. 
Wool  the  dentist  pnts  in  ane  to  her,  and  the  tooth's  rnnalng  fai  her 
head  ft*  dsy,  and  when  she  gangs  to  her  bed  ai  nldii.  •■  she  tells  me. 
bol  I'm  eertala  she  moat  hafve  been  dreaming— jost  about  ane  or  twa 
•  eloek  o*  the  motnlng,  man,  Jnal  abont  ane  oor  twn  o'eloek  in  the 
mnrnfaig,  when  she  l^oks  oot  o^  her  bed,  there's  a  grtat  long  sedger 
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KHuUnf  at  tha  bedild*,  tndqno'  di*,  •  Um,  vhat  are  y«  wuMag  ?'  she 
ntyi.  Qao'lie,  <Mn.H«FuiMW,th«t^m7tootbtli«i7«^r«gotin70iir 
mouth.*  'Your  tooth  I  qno'iho,  'thAfwytMllithiitltoaghtihodayat 
thadanUrtl!'  'ItdoemanuMcrfbrthBt,' qiio>h«,  «IloititatWat«r. 
loo.'  'Telort  it  at  Waterloo,  •ioiioiiMuel'  Wotf,  wf  that  ho  ooniM 
fbmttopithto  iimer  Into  Mn.  H'FhIim^  mouth  to  takftho  teeth  out 
o'lier  mouth,  and  the  fiei  a  nap*  and  oatoh'dhlm  briho  finger,  and 
he  gied  agieatiercleh  and  took  fa«r  agovfi' the  aido  o*  the  head,  and  that 
^rankoied  her,  and  vhen  ehe  vankena,  vhat  haa  ahe  gotten  hat  Mr. 
M'Farlane'i  finger  aiveen  her  tooth,  and  him  toaxing  like  to  gang  ont 
o'  his  Judgment !  1  Noo,  Mr.  M'Pariane  haa  bom  gann  about  vl*  hSa 
thumb  in  a  elout,  and  looking  ai  anrlj  aa  a  bew,  iiar  hethinki  Mn. 
M'Farlane  had  done  it  onto*  spite,  beeanae  ho  wadnA  let  her  buy  a 
sofa  at  a  sale  the  other  day  j  noo  it's  rera  Ul^done  o'  Mr.  M'Fsrlame  ta 
think  ony  thing  o*  that  kind,  as  if  ony  woman  would  gang  and  W«  her 
•in  JU*k  and  Mood  if  she  AmU  o't.* 

Miss  M'Wharty,  with  a  smUe, 
Asks  fhe  ladies  to  beg^uile 

An  hour  with  whist  or  loo ; 
While  old  uncle  cries  **  Don't  plague  us; 
Bring  the  toddy  and  the  negua^ 

Well  have  a  song  or  two." 
"  Oh  dear  me,  uncle  Joseph ! 
Pray  do  not  snap  onels  nose  off; 

You'll  haye  toddy  when  your  dry, 
With  a  little  ham  and  chicken, 
An'  some  other  dainty  piokln* 

For  the  ladies,  hy-and-by.** 

Wed,  mem,  how^  your  Men*  Mrs.  Hovdyaom  eoming  on  In  thaa 
Mmee,  when  there  is  aao  mnekle  Influena  gana  about  amang  fhmUiea  ?* 
*  Mrs.  Howdyson  I  na,  ye  maun  ask  somebody  that  kens  better  abent 
horthaaldo.  IhaeaaaecnMrB.HowdysomfiNrtfai«enMnllH.*  «Bcar 
me!  do  yo  tell  me  sae  ?  yon  that  used  to  be  like  tvaslalenl  how  ffld 
sie  a  wonderAi'  ehaage  as  thai  oomo  about  ?*  "Deed,  mem,  It  was  a 
very  silly  matter  did  It  ar.    Some  five  montha  ofawe,  ft  as^  mom  (but 
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r*  nMOBm  U  tpeakiag  abont  It),  Mn.  Howdyvon  naied  on  m«  m  ftw 
BOOH,  and  aflor  littfaig  airhile  iho  draw  »  papCT  pned  out  o'  her  muff  t 
— *  Ton  no  ken  what  thli  Is  ?'  nld  die.  *  No/  quo'  I,  *  It'i  no  T«ry 
Ikdj.  Wed,  Hi  my  worthy  hiuband^  ntin  hneki,  that  he  had  on' 
the  day  w»  woe  maniedj  and  I'm  gaon  awate  Mia  Gndiat  to  get  bet 
k>  mak  them  into  a  bonnet  fi»  mjad,  for  I  hae  a  great  leipeet  fcr  them 
enaeeonntof  himthatlatwa*.  Respeefc  I  thinks  I  to  myid  (for  abont 
Ibis  tfaneske  was  spoke  o'  wi'  Deaeoa  Pnidle),  qneer  kind  o'  rcspeetl^ 
crying  to  eateha  new  giddman  wi*  a  tKmnet  ma#  out  o'  the  anld  ane's 
hteekst-lmtlsaldnaethlng.  Wed,  twa  or  thne  weeks  alter  this,  I 
waa  taking  a  walk  wfanither  lady,  and  wha  shooid  we  meet  hot  Mn. 
Howdyion,  wi'aHne,  fladiy,  hbuk satin  bonnet  on  I  So,  we  stopped. 
Mid  ehattod  abont  the  weadier,  and  the  great  mortality  that  was  hi  the 
town,  and  when  diaUng  hands  wi' her  at  parting,  I,  without  meaniqg 
•ny  Hi,  fse  a  nod  at  her  bonnet,  end  happened  to  say.  In  mythooghtless 
kind  •'way.  Is  that  the  bneks?  never  mbidln' at  the  time  that  there 
wasastnnger  lady  wi'  me.  Now,  this  was  maybe  wxaag  in  me,  but 
eoaslderlngoar  Intlmaey,  I  never  dreamed  she  bad  ta'cnt  nmlsi  till 
twa  three  Sundays  after,  I  met  her  gann  to  the  kirk  alang  wi'  Miss 
Pordie,  and  I  hi^pened  tobae  onane  o*  thaenew  foshionable  bonnets^ 
really,  it  wsa  an  elegant-shaped  bonnetl  and  trimmed  In  the  most 
tMtsAiland  beeoming  manner—It  was,  in  diort*  sodi  a  bonnet  as  ony 
iadymi^  have  been  prond  to  be  seen  in.  Weel,  for  af  that,  mem, 
w«  badna  atood  laag  befora  die  began  on  my  poor  bonnet,  and  oalled 
It  iT  the  ugly-looking  things  die  eould  think  o',  and  advised  me  to  gang 
kamesndobangelt,forIlodcedBovuIgaranddaftlikein't.  At  length, 
I  got  nettled  at  her  abuse,  for  I  kent  it  was  a'  out  o*  spite;  Mrs. 
Bowdyson,si^  I,  the  bonnet  may  be  baith  vulgar  and  daftlike,  as  you 
aay,batI'mnohaIf  saevnigarorsaedaftlikeas  I  wadbe,  if,  like«mu!>Wc«, 
I  wan  flama  to  the  kirk  wi' a  pair  0^«i(Ufawlr«  on  my  AMd/  So,Itnnis 
aa  my  bed  and  left  ihemi  bat  thoafl^  it  was  the  Sabbath-day,  I 
eonid  not  hdp  thinking  to  mysel— my  lady,  I  trow  I've  gi'en  yon  a 
loMnga  to  seek  thatH  keep  you  frae  sleeping,  better  than  ony  oopfce> 
tifoaary  you've  ta'en  te  the  kirk  wl'  ye  this  while.' 

«  Wed,  ladlea,  than  an  aome  straue  kmd  o' folks  to  be  met  with  af. 
lasnr.    I've  Just  been  iatonlng  to  jour  eradc,  and  h  puts  me  In  mind 
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•fft  Bcw-maiTlfld  hAj  I  vm  TUtbig  tlw  Ithcr  dsy.  B«ftii«  the  wm 
uwried,  dM  HTM  OM  of  the  drMriwt  btlte  w«  iMd  about  the 
tonrn;  and  m  I 
twiM.wl'the  ■ 

malr  tbaa  tfaraa  montlM  maarled,  dM  hM  beeoBM  on*  of  the  nuMt  Ml* 
tavpto  dnlM  that  crcr  waaieen,  and  haa  ao  many  wmaiitla  iuielaa  and 
atapld  aoiMeItaalKmth«r«  thati  oAan  oanmihalppityliwfhapoar  haa> 
baad.  Bciidea,dtekeiia  iia«iiuiralKnithMiaamattaa,thaaifdiahad 
aervr  haaid  e'  rfa  ibSngt.  She  wm  aa  attly  diMht«»  yo«  aea*  aad* 
Uketha  cve^  pal  lamb,  aha  got  malr  HMmg  than  Imndiig,  Jurt  to 
gleye  aa  fautanaa  o*  her  managcmant*— aha  told  me  the  waa  makJag 
prapamtknafara  dtamer  that  her  hoibaad  iraa  goiagto  give  la  m  day 
or  tira.  aad,  amaag  tther  thtegi,  ihe  aald  that  he  mated  a  totkoy  ia 
raSBm*'  'Tmkeyinrnfflealquo'IythaViaqatarUBdo'adWil*  *Qao«r 
Mith.I'nmaaagelt.'  •  I  wooU  like  to  aae  It,  qooP  I.  8o^*that,dia 
riagithebell  aad  oHen  the  acrraat  to  Mag  U  bea.  Wael,  vfaat^ 
this  b«t  a  tmkeyi  the  featheia  wm  aff,  to  be  aore,  ^rfaieh  ahowed 
some  ima  gifanmering  ar  aenae*  bntUie  aeok  o^tha  beaat  traa  aT  done 
ap  wi>  fiae  cambrienifflaa)  theae  'were  to  be  la'aa  aff,  itaaeaia,  till  It 
tnw  roaated,  aad  then  It  wu  to  get  on  a'  Ita  flaery  agala*  ao  aa  to  qipear 
laAdlpnffbefentheoompaay,  aad  thto  tnw  vhat  aha  ealledatinkey 
fnraffleal  Dearmel  qnO*!,  tUalaawayaf  rfrwaalay  atnikeylaeivar 
aav  before— I'm  thlakfaig  the  guldmaa  must  have  meaat  tnikey  Mid 
tmffllaa.'— 'Tmfflea!'  eried  the,  looking  like  a  bewildered  gooae,  aad 
•trhai*atrafilea,lna'thewQild?*  * Jaatlook year oookery-beok»qno' I, 
and  yoall  find  that  traflea  aie  no  made  o*  eambrie  maalia.  Nov, 
ladtet,  did  yon  ever  hear  roeh  ignonaee  ?  boti  better  than  that,  aitf> 
vent  on  to  tell  me  how  ihe  had  lent  the  aervaat  tothe  maricettobny 
a  hare,  to  mak  aoap  o';  bat,  aaya  ahe,  «  vhatdo  ym  think  theatapid 
ereatnre  did  ?  initead  of  a  hare,  the  broaght  me  tva  rabbltif  aov» 
ye  kea,  mem,  rabblti  dlana  mak  gnid  hare^onp.'  •  No,  qno*  I  {  teve* 
Mwpmadeo^raftMfemaybeataredUitbittit'aaotomytBale.*  •ThaA'a 
jnatmyoplniaBt  aQ,aat/iey*regayaadvliiteiBthefleah,  I'm  thinking 
jut  to  make  a  bit  Tcal-pw  ar  themi—vhat  do  yon  ddak  e'that  ftw 
economy  ?*  '  EzeelleBl,  qaoP  I,  If  «on  eaa  ■••««««  H.*  'Bat,*  aald  aha, 
'I'm  to  hBeahaggiitoo,aBaMvoltr%aemaEBglidigeatleBieaihiir 
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■TB  to  b«  of  Um  pwtj;  now,  I'm  ttJvUag  of  hftvlng  tbo  tag  of  tho 
hacBli  died  torkej-red;  H'l  »  flmoy  n*  mj  ahk,  and  I  think  it  would 
utoniihtliem  i  taddM,  U  would  rat  siidi  a  daah  on  tli*  table.'  '  Dadi  on 
the  toble !  quo'  I,  nae  donbt  It  woold  eat  a  dadi  on  the  table  H-bnt 
wha  ever  heard  &  a  tnrkey-ied  haggii  tafora  ?  Now,  I  think,  ladiei, 
if  my  ftfan' eaa  eMfaer  make  ik«rf«wp  or  ft  twef-ryc  ont  of  ft  pair  of  roAMte, 
eheH  ta  otcd  ft  Renter  genius  than  Mn.  HowdyaoB,  wi'  tier  new 
keonet  made  onto*  a  pair  of  anld  tacAa  P 

80  thus  to  sit  and  chitter  chatter 

0*flr  a  <mp  0*  soalding  water. 
Is  the  ftwhion  o'  the  day.  Oarrkk 


THE  PARTING. 
Oh  I  is  It  thus  we  part, 
And  thus  we  say  farewell, 
As  if  in  neither  heart 
Affection  e'er  did  dwell  f 
And  is  it  thus  we  sunder, 
Without  or  sigh  or  tear. 
As  if  it  were  a  wonder 
We  e'er  held  other  dear  7 
We  part  upon  the  spot. 
With  cold  and  donded  hrow. 
Where  first  it  was  our  lot 
To  breathe  lore's  fondest  tow! 
The  vow  both  then  did  tender. 
Within  this  hallow'd  shadfr- 
That  vow,  we  now  surrender ; 
Heart-bankrupts  both  are  made ! 
Thy  hand  is  oold  as  mine. 
As  lustreless  thine  eye ; 
Thy  bosom  gives  no  sign 
That  it  oould  ever  sigh  I 
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WdU.  well  1  adieus  anon  spoken, 
"Tis  but  •  partiiiflr  phraaB— 
Yel  iaid,  I  fear  heart-broken 
Well  live  our  after-days ! 
Thine  eye  no  tear  will  shed, 
Mine  la  as  proudly  dry ; 
But  many  an  aohinR  head 
Is  ours,  before  we  die  I 
From  pride  we  both  can  borrow- 
To  part,  we  both  may  dare— 
Kut  the  heart-tareak  of  to-morrow, 
Nor  you  nor  I  can  bear  I  MotM^neeB, 

COURTING  AND  OAUOHT. 
My  heart  was  Joyous  as  a  summer  mead 

All  clad  in  clover. 
When  first  I  felt  that  swimming  in  my  heail 

That  marks  the  lover. 

The  wndost  waste,  a  Canaan  was  to  me 

Of  milk  and  honey; 
Farther,  I  had  not  leam'd  to  sipple  tea, 

Or  count  my  monej. 
The  future  lay  before  my  longing  eyes 

In  warm  perspeotiTO, 
When  straight  I  set  about  to  exercise 

The  right  eleotiTe. 
Sweet  Sarah  Tims,  a  killing,  cutting  thing, 

(Who  now  my  lot  is,^ 
With  ^e-lid  drooping  Uke  the  tnrtle'k  wing, 

Soon  caught  my  notice. 
At  first*  I  felt  it  was  a  cramping  tafjk 

To  pop  the  question ; 
I  tenr'd  the  answer  I  might  wish  to  ask 

Would  need  diffesfcicai. 
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But,  no  Indeed— my  doy^  was  on  Che  wing } 

lBald,"WUtdoit?- 
*'  I  care  not,**  qnofh  she; "  *tte  a  pleasant  thing. 

Though  one  should  rue  It  1** 

THE  BOSS  OF  THE  CANONQATE. 
Therx  llT'd  a  maid  in  Canongatfr^ 

So  say  tbey  who  have  seen  her; 
Forme,  *tis  by  report  I  know 

For  I  haye  seldom  been  tiiere. 
But  BO  report  goes  on,  and  says. 

Her  fikther  was  a  Baker ; 
And  she  was  oourted  by  a  sAvain 

Who  WHS  a  Candle-maker. 
"Tis  said  she  long  had  loT*d  the  ^ouih. 

And  lov'd  him  pasdng  well ; 
Till  all  at  onoe  her  love  grew  cold. 

But  why,  no  one  could  tell ! 
At  first  he  whin'd,  then  rav'd  and  blamVI 

The  fair  one's  fickle  fancies; 
For  miss's  heart  was  led  astray 

By  reading  of  romances. 
She  dream'd  of  lords,  of  knights,  and  sQuirm. 

And  men  of  high  degree ; 
But  lords  were  scarce,  and  knights  were  shy, 

So  ne'er  a  Joe  had  she  I 
Alarm'd  at  last,  to  see  old  sge 

Was  like  to  overtake  her. 
She  wrote  a  loving  valentine 

Unto  the  Candle-maker. 
•«  She  hoped,"  she  said,  *'  for  her  disdalu 

He  did  not  mean  to  sUsht  her : 
As  she  but  meant  to  snufhist  namu 

To  raaae  it  bun*  tba  brlgktmr/ 
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You  know  Lure's  taptr  mmt  Im  trtmm^ 

To  keep  it  brightly  bfagbig  t 
ind  how  can  that  be  better  done. 

Than  by  a  Uttle  Uaxing  f* 
He  own'd  "  her  ax^umenta  were  good, 

And  weigMjf  as  a  feather ; 
But,  while  in  tm^finOt  she  had  «m(^4 

The^fame  out  altogether  I 
And,  what  wu  wone,  *twu  very  plain. 

Her  ohanns  were  aadly  blighted ; 
And  there  was  little  hope  that  now 

Lore's  taper  oould  be  M^fttaf." 
With  grief  this  MOet-dottx  she  read. 

And,  while  her  heart  was  bleeding. 
Took  three-and-ninepenoe  from  the  till, 

And  paid  her  quarter's  reading. 
The  stings  of  humbled  female  pride, 

Embittered  every  feeling 
And,  next  day,  poor  Mias  Rose  was  found 

Suspended  from  the  odling  t 
Now,  ladies  all,  of  erery  grade, 

I  hope  yonll  here  take  warning , 
And  when  you  meet  with  lorers  true, 

Floaae  show  some  more  disooming. 
Tou'ke  not  aware  how  muoh  by  $eom. 

The jCoMe  of  true  lore  niiTers ; 
Tet,  should  you  think  it  fit  to  mq^. 

Be  genUt  with  the  tnuff&t,  Gbniek. 

MO  LAOGH  GBALit 
Wilt  thou  go,  mo  laogfa  geal. 
Mo  lao|(h  geal,  mo  laoghfeal  I 

•  Mo  Lmmk  Gml,  UtanUy  mewu.  My  Wlilt«  Calf.  VhiM  expTwrioa. 
monnm  laoMioas  H  may  Mem  to  tlie  mere  Eiurlith  Tcednr,  u  to  thk 
wr  of  •  Higfataadcr  leplete  with  the  tendemt  aficoCkw. 
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Oh,  wnt  thou«o,  mo  laoe^  getl  I 

And  rann  the  Hiehm' nioimtaiu  f 
111  be  kind  as  Und  can  be, 
I  wfll  dant  thee  tenderlle. 
In  my  plaid  or  <m  my  knee, 

Awia^ng  the  Hielan*  monntaina. 
Oh,  Tvllt  thou  go,  mo  laogh  goal,  *e 
Heatber-beda  are  salt  and  sweet, 
Mo  laogh  geal,  mo  laogh  geall 
Loye  and  ling  vrili  be  our  meat, 

Amang  the  Hielan*  mountaina. 
And  when  the  sun  goes  out  o'  view 
O'  kisses  there  wttl  be  nae  few, 
Wi'  usqueba  and  bonnach  dhu, 

Amang  the  Hielan'  mountains. 
Oh,  wilt  thou  go,  ScQ, 

Neither  house  nor  ha'  hae  I, 
Mo  laogh  geal,  mo  laogh  geal ! 
But  heather  bed  and  starry  sky, 
Amang  the  Hielan'  mountaina. 
Yet  hi  my  lee  you'll  lye  fu  snug. 
While  there  is  neither  flae  nor  bug. 
Shall  dare  to  nip  your  bonny  lug, 
Amang  the  Hielan'  mountahis. 
Oh,  wilt  thou  go,  &c. 

Berries,  now  by  bum  and  brae, 
Mo  laogh  geal,  mo  laogh  geal  I 
Are  sweefbing  in  the  simmer  ray , 

Atnang  the  Hielan*  mountiUns. 
For  thee  the  blackest  I  will  pu , 
And  if  they  stain  your  bonny  moa*. 
Ill  bring  it  to  its  rosy  hue, 

Wi'  kisses  'mang  ttie  mountain 
Ob,  wilt  thou  go,  teo. 
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Your  mither's  dozin*  at  hex  wheel. 
Mo  laogh  geal,  mo  laogh.  geal  I 
The  bofttie  waits,  then  let  ua  steal 

Awa  to  the  Hielan'  mountains. 
Look  cross  the  sea  to  Brodick  Bay, 
The  moon  with  silver  paves  the  waj. 
Let's  keep  her  path,  we  eanna  stray, 

rTwill  lead  us  to  the  mountains. 
Oh,  wilt  thou  go,  &0.  Carrick. 

WEB  TAMMIB  TWENTY. 
Tuira— Om  it*,  Ntddy, 

Thkab's  Wee  Tammie  Twenty,  the  auld  tinkler  bodie. 
Comes  here  twice  a-year  wi'  his  creels  and  his  cuddy, 
Wi'  Nanny  his  wifie,  sae  gudgy  an*  duddy. 
It's  hard  to  say  whilk  is  the  queerest  auld  bodie. 
Chorus— Sing  gee  wo,  Neddy, 
Heigh  ho,  Neddy, 
Gee  wo,  Neddy, 
Gee  hup  an'  gee  wo. 
He  works  brass  and  copper,  an'  a'  sic  like  mettles, 
Walds  broken  brass  pans,  southers  auld  copper  kettles ; 
Wi'  ilka  auld  wifie  he  gossips  and  tattles, 
An'  ilka  young  lassie  he  coaxes  an'  pettles. 

Sing  gee  wo,  Neddy,  &c. 
Fou  stieyely  he  clouts  up  auld  broken-wind  bellows, 
Or  mends,  wi'  brass  clasps,  broken-ribVd  umbrellas  ; 
An'  Bio  sangs  he  can  sing,  an'  sic  stories  can  tell  us,— 
I  trow  but  Wee  Tammie's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows. 

Sing  gee  wo,  Neddy,  &a 
Auld  Nan's  seoond-sighted,  she  sees  far  and  clearly. 
Foretells  ilka  waddin*  a  towmond  or  nearly ; 
Can  tell  ilka  lad  the  bit  lass  he  lo'es  dearly. 
An'  gin  the  bit  lassie  lo'es  him  u  sincerely. 

Sing  i(ee  wo,  Neddy*  &o. 
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jhe  tells  Uka  aold  maid  ahe  fet  may  raovvw; 
8h«  tells  ilka  gillflirt  ■oma  dee  ohiel  will  xnote  bar  I 
nka  dark  black-e'ed  beauty  Am  epaes  a  wild  rover. 
An'  ilka  blae-e*ed  ane,  a  trne^iearted  loTer. 
3iiig  gee  wo,  Neddy,  Ace 

Uka  wanton  young  widow  she  spaes  a  brare  sodger, 
nka  thrifty  landlady  her  best  paying  lodger, 
Bka  fat-leggit  hen-wife  an  auld  dodgin'  cadger. 
An'  ilka  yillhouse  wife  an'  auld  half-p^r  gaudger. 
Sing  gee  wo,  Neddy,  &o. 

At  night  they  get  fou  in  auld  Watty  MaoflosterlB, 
Whaur  a'  the  young  belles  sparkle  round  them  like  lustrN, 
An'  a'  the  young  beaux  gather  round  them  in  clusters. 
An'  mony  braw  waddin's  made  up  at  their  musters. 

Sing  gee  wo,  Neddy,  &c. 
They'd  a  humph-backit  laddie,  they  ne'er  had  anither, 
Could  coax  like  the  faither,  an'  spae  like  the  mither ; 
He'd  the  craft  o*  the  tane,  an'  the  wit  o'  the  tither, 
These  ne'er  was  sic  mettle  e'er  souther'd  thegither. 

Sing  gee  wo,  Neddy,  ^ec. 
He  could  spout  a'  last  speeches,  could  sing  a*  new  baUants, 
Could  mimic  a'  tongues,  frae  the  Highlants  or  Lawlants, 
Grew  grit  wl'  the  lasses,  an'  great  wi'  the  callants. 
An'  a'  bodie  laugb'd  at  the  wee  deilie's  talents. 

Sing  gee  wo,  Neddy,  ike 
But  what  think  ye  the  gillie  did  here  the  hut  sinmier  t 
He  ran  aff  wi'  lliaggy,  the  young  glaikit  limmer. 
Syne  stole  a  bit  pursie  to  deck  out  the  kimma*. 
An*  was  sent  ower  the  seas  to  the  felling  o'  timroer. 

Sing  gee  wo,  Neddy,  6cc 

NIm  mair  the  anl*  bodies  look  hearty  an'  eheorle, 
For  the  loss  o'  theur  callant  theyYe  dowrie  and  eerie  > 
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Th«y  ouuu  but  lug»  liar  their  hesrta  am  aae  wevf. 
An'  their  laog  day  o*  life  eloMS  darksome  and  dreary. 
Sing  gee  wo,  Keddy,  ice, 

Jtmet  BattanUnt,  EdMnu^ 


A  BRITISH  SAILOR'S  SONG. 
Anupf  aahipl  agaUantahlpI  the  foe  is  on  the  main! 
A  ship!  agallant  ship  I  to  hear  our  thunder  forth  again  ! 
Shall  the  stripes,  and  stars,  or  tricolor,  in  triumph  sweep 

the  sea. 
While  the  ilag  of  Britain  wares  aloft,  the  fearless  and  tlie 

free? 
Nobly  Bh^  oomes  in  warlike  trim,  oareering  through  the 

ware. 
The  hope,  the  home,  the  citadel  of  Britain  and  the  brave 
Well  may  the  sailort  heart  exult,  as  he  gazes  on  the  sight. 
To  murmur  forth  his  country's  name,  and  think  upon  her 

might 
How  proudly  does  the  footstep  rise  upon  the  wdoome  deck. 
As  if  at  every  pace  we  trod  upon  a  foeman's  neck  I 
Hurrah  I  hurrah !  let  mast  and  yard  before  the  tempest  bend. 
The  sceptre  of  the  deep  from  us,  nor  storm  nor  foe  shall  rend. 
Our  country's  standard  floats  above,  the  ocean  breeze  to 

greet. 
And  her  thunder  sleeps  in  awful  quiet  beneath  our  tramp- 
ling feet; 
But  let  a  foeman  fling  abroad  the  banner  of  his  wrath. 
And  a  moment  will  awake  its  roar  to  sweep  him  from  our 

path! 
No  foreign  tyrant  ever  through  our  wooden  bulwarks  broke. 
No  British  boaom  ever  quailed  within  our  walls  of  oak ; 
Let  bended  foes  and  angry  aeas  around  our  ship  conspire, 
XlD  tread  ear  glorioiif  decks,  would  turn  the  ooward'k  blood 

tofirel 
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out  Bterj  reef !  tet  flank,  and  apar,  and  rigging  oraok  again 
Lac  a  broad  belt  of  mow  aurronnd  our  pathway  through  tha 

mains 
High  to  the  straining  top-mast  nail  the  BritUb  ensign  fast— 
We  may  go  down,  bat  never  yield,  and  U  shall  sink  the  laaL 

Our  oonntry'b  oause  is  In  our  arms,  but  her  lota  Is  in  our 

souls, 
And  by  the  deep  that  underneath  our  bounding  ressel  rolla— 
By  heaven  above,  and  earth  below,  to  the  death  for  bar 

well  fight;— 
Our  Queen  and  country  is  the  word  I— and  God  defend  the 

right!  S»  PittkerUm, 


THE  FRUIT  OF  OLD  IRELAND. 
SoMB  sing  of  roast  beef,  and  some  sing  of  kail  brose. 
And  some  praise  plum  pudding,  the  Englishman's  dose ; 
Buoh  poets,  we  think,  should  be  counted  our  foea 
When  thay  name  not  the  fruit  of  old  Ireland— 4he  beauti* 

All  nice  Irish  fruit 
This  sweet  Uttle  plant  is  the  choioeet  of  firoit. 
It  grows  not  on  branohes,  but  lies  at  the  root. 
So  modest  and  humble,  its  Just  at  your  foot— 
The  elegant  fruit  of  old  Ireland— the  beautiful  sweet  Irish 

fruit 
When  evening  sets  In  Paddy  puts  on  the  pot. 
To  boil  the  dear  joaties  and  serve  them  up  hot ; 
His  sweet  little  hearth-etone  is  then  the  dear  q;>ot 
Where  you  meet  with  the  fruit  of  old  Ireland— the  beauti- 
ful nice  Irish  fruit 
And  then  he  sets  out  full  of  praties  and  love, 
To  court  his  own  Judy  tho  sweet  turtle  dove ; 
One  would  think  him  inspired  by  young  Cupid  above. 
But  iU  nought  but  tho  fridt  of  old  Ireland— the  beantlAd 
aloe  IrUh  fruit 
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Far  down  by  her  ride  he  lo  bouldly  will  eit* 
And  tell  how  his  heart  hae  been  bothered  and  nnit. 
Peace  or  quiet  in  this  world  he  oan  ne'er  get  a  bit, 
For  she's  loyed  like  the  fruit  of  old  Ireland— the  beautilU 
nioe  Irish  fruit. 

So  the  heart  of  poor  Judy  is  melted  like  fat. 
When  thus  its  besieged  by  young  flattering  Pat, 
Ooh  I  he  swears  that  his  life  is  not  worth  an  old  hat. 
For  she's  dear  as  tho  fruit  of  old  Ireland— tho  beautiful 
nice  Irish  fruit 

Have  ye  e'er  been  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin  or  Clare, 

Or  passed  half  a  night  at  a  wake  or  a  fair  ? 

Oh  I  the  beautiful  fruit  that  we  often  see  there, 

Is  the  pride  and  the  gloiy  of  Ireland— the  eleguit  nice  Irish 

fruit. 
If  e'er  in  that  country  you  go  to  a  feast. 
Or  sit  down  to  dinner  with  bishop  or  priest, 
Be  assured,  that  at  table  there's  one  dish  at  least. 
Containing  the  l^uit  of  old  Ireland— the  elegant  nice  Iriiifa 

fruit. 
But  to  sing  all  the  wonders  produced  by  this  root. 
How  it's  prized  by  each  man,  woman,  ohUd,  and  poor  brute. 
Would  require  Homer's  powers ;  then,  hurra,  for  thefiruit. 
The  beautiful  fruit  of  old  Ireland— the  elegant  nice  Irish 

fruit! 


KATE  M*LUSKY. 

▲n-  *'  St.  Patrtek  mat  a  GentUman." 

Talk  not  of  Venus,  or  the  love  of  any  heathen  creature. 
Of  nightingales,  or  turtle-doves,  that  bother  human  nature ; 
But  talk  to  me,  and  don't  depart  from.,  morning  till  it's 

dusky. 
Concerning  her  who  atoW  my  heart,  t&e  charming  Kate 

M'Lusky. 
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She*&  never  absent  night  or  day, 

As  through  the  world  I  wander  ; 
And  thuB  I  pine  my  time  away, 
Like  any  gooselees  gander, 
^hl  Kitty's  eyes  are  black  as  Jet,  her  eheeks  are  red  as 

roses. 
Her  lips  with  pearls  round  are  set,  her  ringlets  are  like 


Her  praises  I  oonld  sit  and  sing,  till  roaring  make  me  husky* 
I  merer,  nerer  shall  forget,  the  darling  Kate'M'Lusky  I 

She's  never  absent  night  or  day,  &o. 
Sweet  Kitty  dear  I  when  first  we  met,  ye  were  so  young  and 

simple. 
Yon  had  a  most  bewitching  step,  and  on  each  cheek  a 

dimple; 
And  then  the  fragrance  of  your  breath,  it  was  so  sweet  and 

musky, 
Oh,  murder  I  but  she'll  be  my  death,  the  Jewel  Kate 

M'Lusky. 

She^  never  absent  night  or  day,  Ace. 
I've  wander'd  many  a  weary  mile,  around  the  Irish  nation, 
And  hundreds  t  have  made  to  smile,  of  the  female  genera- 

tion; 
But  Kitty  die  has  made  me  woep,  in  sorrow's  weeds  111 

budcme— 
My  heart  is  broken  most   complete,  with  cruel  Kate 

M'Lusky. 

She's  never  absent  night  or  day,  fto. 
0  Kitty  I  if  ye  wont  relent,  ye  will  commit  a  murder, 
My  ghost  will  nuike  the  Jade  repent,  at  midnight  111  dis- 
turb her ; 
lU  search  me  out  a  great  big  tree,  and  bang  on't  till  I'm 

fusty. 
That  all  the  gaping  world  may  see  I'm  kill'd  with  Kate 

M'Lusky. 

She's  never  absent  night  or  day*  &c. 

H 
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Good  people  aU,  both  great  and  amaU,  behoM  my  situatioEi, 
Juat  kick'd  about  like  some  foot-baU,  for  Kitty»B  xeonation ; 
Dh  i  may  the  ¥ricked  heartleas  Jade,  be  mngle  till  she's 

musty, 
ind  at  foursoore  be  still  a  maid,  the  umnarried  miw* 
M'Lusky. 

Then  should  she  haunt  me  night  and  day. 

As  through  the  world  I  wander ; 
If  I  be  gooseless,  folks  will  say, 
Ould  Kate  has  got  no  gander. 


JAMIB  M'NAB.* 

Gab  iind  me  a  match  for  biythe  Jamie  M'Nao } 
Ay,  find  me  a  match  for  biythe  Jamie  M'Nab ; 
The  best  piece  o*  ttuff  ou.t  frae  Nature's  ain  wab, 
iB  that  Prince  o'  gude  fallows— biythe  Jamie  M*Nab. 
In  her  kindliest  mood  Kadam  Nature  had  been. 
When  first  on  tiiis  warld  Jamie  open'd  hia  eeo 
For  he  ne'er  gied  a  whimper,  nor  utter'd  a  saL 
But  hame  he  cam'  laughin'— biythe  Jamie  M'Nab. 
In  process  o'  time  Jamie  grew  up  apace, 
And  still  play'd  the  smile  on  his  round  honest  face, 
Bzcept  when  a  tear,  like  a  pure  hinny-blab. 
Was  shed  o'er  the  wretched  hy  Jamie  M*Nab. 

And  Jamie  is  stiU  just  the  best  o*  gude  chiela- 
Wi*  the  cheerfu'  he  laughs,  wi'  the  waefii'  he  feels } 
And  the  very  last  shilling  that's  left  in  his  fab. 
Hell  share  wi*  the  needfu'—blythe  Jamie  H*Nab. 
Biythe  Jamie  M<Nab  is  Ba«  furthy  and  free. 
While  he's  cracking  wi'  you,  while  he's  joking  wi'  me. 


•  Cooamitcd  withth«  Gla«ow  Henld  Newsmper.  and  w«U 
to  the  high  praiM  ft«atd«d  to  him  bj  tlw  Poet. 
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That  I  ne'er  wad  wUi  better  thau  twa  honrls  toaSA 
Owre  a  hom  o*  gude  y!U  wl'  blythe  Jamie  M*N»b. 

Blyfhe  Jamie  M*Nab  is  nae  thin  airy  ghaist, 

For  he  measurea  an  ell-and-twa-thirda  round  the  waist ; 

Tet  a  wittier  wag  nerer  trod  on  a  dab, 

Than  that  kind-hearted  billie-blTthe  Jamie  M'Nab. 

Tea,  Jamie  has  buOc,  yet  it  damps  not  his  glee, 

But  his  flashes  o'  fancy  come  fenrid  and  free ; 

As  bright  frae  his  brain,  as  if  UTely  "  Queen  Mab" 

Held  nightly  oommmiinga  wi'  Jamie  M*Nab. 

He  tella  slo  queer  stories,  and  rum  f^mny  Jokes. 

And  mak*s  sio  remarks  upon  a*  public  folks, 

That  Time  rattles  by  like  a  beau  in  a  cab. 

While  sitting  and  lisfnhig  to  Jamie  M*Nab. 

I  carana  for  Tory— I  carena  for  Whig— 

I  mindna  your  Radical  rayer  a  fig ; 

But  gie  me  the  man  that  is  staunch  as  a  stab 

For  the  rights  o'  his  casts,  like  blythe  Jamie  M*Kab. 

Amang  the  soft  sex,  too,  he  shows  a  fine  taste, 

By  admiring  what's  handsome,  and  lovely  and  chaste  | 

But  the  lewd  tawdry  trollop,  the  tawpie,  and  drab, 

Can  never  find  favour  wi'  Jamie  M'Nab. 

Some  folks,  when  they  meet  you,  are  wonderfu'  fair, 

And  wad  hug  you  as  keen  as  an  auld  Norway  bear ; 

The  next  time  they  see  you,  they're  sour  as  a  crab— 

That's  never  the  gate  wi' blythe  Jamie  M'Nab. 

No !— Jamie  is  ever  the  same  open  wight. 

Aye  eaqr,  aye  pleasant,  frae  morning  till  night ; 

While  ilk  man,  firae  my  Lord  down  to  plain  simple  Hab, 

Gets  the  same  salutation  frae  Jamie  M*Nab. 

Had  mankind  at  large  but  the  tithe  o*  his  worth. 

We  then  might  expect  a  pure  heaven  on  earth ; 

Nae  lognes  then  would  iJMih  us  yti*  grip  and  wl'jproft. 

But  a*  wad  be  naatoim-like  Jamie  M'Nab. 
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laiagt  lang  hae  blythe  J/imia  and  Samcd*  the  aago, 
lugether  aped  on  to  the  ripeneas  of  age ; 
But  **  live  bff  fh€  way" — (we  must  needs  pick  and  dab) 
Is  the  motto  of  Samuel  and  Jamie  M'Nab. 

And  on  may  they  speed  as  th^'ve  hitherto  done. 
And  laog  rin  the  course  they  have  hitherto  run ; 
Wi'  a  pound  in  their  pouoh  and  a  watch  in  their  fab. 
Sage  Samuel  the  sonoy— blythe  Jamie  M'Xab. 
Ye»— lang  nuor  the  sonct  ovobmam  o'  theiTero&I, 
Wi'  Jamie  M'Nab,  wauohle  on  through  this  warld ; 
And  when,  on  life's  e'eniog,  cauld  death  steeks  his  gab. 
May  he  mount  up  (m  high*— wi*  blythe  Jamie  M*Nab. 

Alex.  Bodgei 


LOVE'S  DIET. 
Tell  me,  fair  maid,  tell  me  truly. 
How  should  infiont  Love  be  fed ; 
If  with  dew-drops,  shed  so  newly 

On  the  bright  green  doyer  blade ; 
Or,  with  roses  pluok'd  in  July, 
And  with  honey  liquored  1 
Oh,  no  I  oh,  no ! 
Let  roses  blow, 
And  dew-stars  to  green  blade  cling : 
Other  fare, 
More  light  and  rare. 
Befits  that  gentlest  nursling 

Feed  him  with  the  sigh  tl^At  rushes 
'Twixt  sweet  lips,  whose  muteness  speaks 

With  the  eloquence  that  flushes 
All  a  heart's  wealth  o'er  soft  cheeks ; 

•  ticaiu«l  HiintOT,  E»\.,  lata  HdiioB. 
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Feed  htm  with  a  world  of  Uushee, 
And  fhe  glance  that  shuns,  yet  seeks : 

For.  tis  with  food. 

So  light  and  good, 
That  the  Spirit-child  is  fed ; 

And  with  the  tear 

Of  Joyous  fear 
That  the  small  elf  s  liquored.  Uotheno^ 

THE  BUMPER. 
SoMS  rail  against  drinking,  and  say  tis  asin 

To  tipple  the  Juice  of  the  Tine ; 
But  as  *tis  allow'd  that  we  all  have  our  faults, 

I  wish  no  other  fault  may  be  mine. 
But  mark  me  good  fellows,  I  don't  mean  to  say. 

That  always  to  tipple  is  right ;  / 

But  tis  wisdom  to  drown  the  duU  cares  of  the  day. 

In  a  bowl  with  old  cronies  at  night. 

See  yon  husbandman  labours  with  care  on  the  plain. 

Yet  his  face  is  lit  up  with  a  smUe, 
For  the  whisp'Hngs  of  hope  tell  again  and  again. 

That  harvest  rewards  ail  his  toil. 
Just  so  tis  with  us,  tho'  we  labour  with  pain, 

Tet  we  hear  with  unmingled  delight, 
'i'be  whisperings  of  hope  tell  again  and  again. 

Of  a  harvest  of  pleasure  at  night. 

How  soothing  it  is,  when  we  bumper  it  up. 

To  a  fHend  on  a  far  distant  shore. 
Or  how  sweetly  it  tastes,  when  we  flavour  the  oup, 

With  the  name  of  tha  maid  we  adoore  I 
llMQ  here's  to  the  maid,  then,  and  here's  to  the  friend. 

May  they  always  prove  true  to  their  plight. 
May  their  days  glide  as  smooth  and  as  merrily  round. 

As  the  bumpers  we  pledge  them  tonight.  Carritk 
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A  MOTHER'S  ADYIOB. 
Dohal'%  h«r  palm,  no  more  sons  will  afae  had, 

Hell  pe  laird  o*  the  stirk  whan  her's  gane, 
An'  that  will  be  soon,  for  her*8  doitet  and  done. 
And  the  preath  in  her  throat  made  her  grane ; 
Deed,  ay,  my  good  lad ! 
The  preath  in  her  throat  made  her  grane. 
Bf  7  poor  poy  I  th«re'«  m  lump  In  her  throat,  that  >he'«  rare  will 
tomt  out  •  preramptlon !— «a*  all  the  doeton  in  the  ooUege  oann» 

tNk'itOttt. 

Now  Donal,  po(nr  lad !  you'll  never  pe  blate. 

But  teuk  your  auld  mither's  advioe ; 
Mark  weel  what  ye  say,  her  oommnnda  weel  obey, 
An'  111  warrant  111  got  her  a  wifes  J 
Deed  will  I,  my  good  lad ! 
An'  111  warrant  111  got  her  a  wife. 

Her  praw  new  hoae  ahell  maun  be  surely  put  on. 

Shell  sure  tey're  no  tatter  nor  torn ; 
Her  braw  new  hose,  will  suit  her  new  dlothes, 
An'  theyll  thooht  her  a  shenUemans  bom ' 
Deed  will  they,  my  bonnie  palm, 
Theyll  thocht  you  a  shentlemans  bom. 

When  Donal,  poor  lad  f  put  on  her  newdotheft^ 

Hooh,  wow  I  but  the  laddie  look  spree  t 
ttell  roar  an'  hell  dance,  an'  hell  kicket  an*  he'll  prance! 
Hugh  I  there's  nooht  but  a  ladies  for  me  I 
Deed  no,  my  good  lad  I 
There's  nocht  but  a  ladies  for  thee. 

Now  Donal,  po(nr  lad  I  hell  gone  up  the  street, 
An'  hell  meet  farmer's  toohter  called  Grace, 

Hell  no  pe  shust  taen  ony  kisses  but  ane. 
Whan  shell  teuk  himaslap  onthe  ftuse. 

Deeddl4ibe,t»vflejad«l  ihellteiik  himadap  onthefeee.    Oh. 
Ouidraikantrouater,  tooffinriotemTf*ooBl,  etWBtlMll    tlhe  ihonU 
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M  caMiMid  pradit  to  dialli  and  put  diam«MhcrflM«fcr»rM»«i 

Bnt  now  dn*  my  Donal  a-wooing  hai  gane* 

To  mnoUe  Meg  Dhu  o*  Lootb-alqy ; 
ffiielB  blin'  o'an  e'e,  an'  her  mouth  stan's  a-Joo, 

An'  a  hump  on  her  ahonther  Uke  buoy. 

Deed  haa  aht,  poor  Ufinn  t  8h«  hat  »  hump  m  hir  AamAm, 
llk«  to  ■hipl  bnoji  but  never  mind*  Donal,  duisl  got  to  money,  • 
(NO*  daod  C  grand  to  1mj«  though  ehfe's  m  ugly  w  to^biil  d<f. 

Now  shell  pray,  an'  shell  wiah  tat  mreel  she  may  bo. 

Since  Donal  ta  wifes  now  has  got; 
Al(!bough  she'a  no  beauty,  she  oan  do  her  duty. 
An'  Donal's  content  wi'  hi&  lot ! 
Deed  is  he,  good  lad  t 
And  Donal's  content  wi'  his  lot 


SHON  M*NAB. 


Nainskl  pe  Maiater  8hon  M'Nao, 

Pe  auld's  ta  forty-flye,  man, 
And  mony  troll  affairs  she's  seen. 

Since  she  was  bom  alivte,  man  t 
She's  seen  the  warl'  turn  upaide  down, 

Ta  shentleman  tiun  poor  man, 
And  him  was  anoe  ta  b^CKar  loon. 

Get  knocker  'pon  him'todoor,  man. 
She's  seen  ta  stane  bowt  owre  ta  pum. 

And  syne  be  ca'd  ta  prig,  man ; 
She's  seen  ta  whig  ta  tory  turn, 

Ta  tory  turn  ta  whig,  man ; 
But  a'  ta  troll  things  she  pe  seen. 

Wad  teuk  tw»  days  to  tell,  man. 
So,  gin  you  likes,  ahe'll  told  your  ihiisi 

Ta  stony  "bout  henel,  man  s^ 
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Nainael  was  first  ta  herd  ta  kyes, 

•Pon  Morven's  ponnie  praes,  man, 
Whar  tousand  pleasant  tays  she'll  spent, 

Pe  pu  ta  nits  and  slaes,  man ; 
An'  ten  shell  pe  ta  herring-poat. 

An'  syne  she'U  pe  fish-ood,  man, 
Ta  place  teyll  call  Newfoundhimsrland, 

Pe  for  peyont  ta  proad,  man. 
But,  och-hon-ee !  one  misty  night, 

Nainael  will  lost  her  way,  man. 
Her  poat  was  trown'd,  hersel  got  fright. 

She'll  mind  till  dying  day,  man. 
So  fait !  shell  pe  fish-cod  no  more. 

But  hack  to  Morven  cam',  man. 
An'  tere  she  turn  ta  whisky  stiU, 

Pe  prew  ta  wee  trap  tram,  man : 
But  foul  pefa'  ta  ganger  loon, 

Pe  put  her  in  ta  shail,  man, 
Whar  she  wad  stood  for  mony  a  tay, 

Shust  'cause  she  no  got  bail,  man  ; 
But  out  shell  got— nae  matters  hoc, 

And  came  to  Glasgow  town,  man, 
Whar  tousand  wonders  m^r  she'll  saw 

As  she  went  up  and  down,  man. 
Ta  first  thing  she  pe  wonder  at. 

As  she  cam  down  ta  street,  man. 
Was  man's  pe  traw  ta  cart  himsel, 

Shust  "pon  him's  nain  twa  feet,  man 
Ooh  on  1  odh  on  I  her  nainsel  thought, 

As  she  wad  stood  and  glower,  man, 
Puir  man !  if  they  mak  you  ta  horw^ 

Should  gang  'pon  a*  your  fmr,  man. 
And  when  she  turned  ta  oomer  roiuid» 

Ta  blacK  man  tere  she  s^e  man. 
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Fe  grand  ta  mnsio  In  ta  Idat, 

And  sell  him  for  pawpee,  man  { 
And  aye  shell  grand,  and  grand,  and  grand. 

And  tmn  her  mUl  about,  man, 
Pe  strange  I  she  will  put  nothing  in. 

Yet  aye  teuk  music  out,  man. 
And  when  she'll  saw  ta  people's  walk. 

In  crowds  alang  ta  street,  man. 
She'll  wonder  whar  tey  a'  got  spoons 

To  sup  teir  pick  o*  meat,  man ; 
For  in  ta  place  whar  she  was  pora, 

And  tat  right  far  awa,  man, 
Ta  tell  a  spoon  in  a*  ta  house. 
But  only  ane  or  twa,  man. 
She  glower  to  see  ta  Mattams,  too, 

Wi'  plack  clout  "pon  teir  face,  man, 
Tey  surely  tid  some  graceless  teed, 

Pe  in  sic  black  disgrace,  man; 
Or  else  what  for  tey'll  hing  ta  clout, 

Owre  prow,  and  cheek,  and  chin,  man. 
If  no  for  shame  to  show  teir  face, 

For  some  ungodly  sin,  man  ? 
Pe  strange  to  see  ta  woe  bit  kirn, 

Pe  Jaw  the  waters  out,  man. 
And  ne'er  rin  dry,  though  she  wad  rin 

A'  tay  Uke  mountain  spout,  man  ; 
Pe  stranger  fcur  to  see  ta  lamps, 

Like  spunkies  in  a  raw,  man ; 
A'  pruntin  pright  for  want  o*  oil. 

And  teU  a  wick  ava,  man. 
Ta  Glasgow  folk  be  unoo  folk, 

Hae  teallngs  wi'  ta  teU,  man,— 
Wi'  fire  tey  grand  ta  tait  o*  wno, 

Wi' fire  tey  card  ta  meal,  man  s 
Wi*  fire  tey  spin,  wi*  fire  tey  weans. 
Wr  llMdo  ilka  turo,  man. 
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Xa,  Bome  o'  tern  will  Mt  ta  fire. 
And  no  himlB  pelly  pom,  mao. 

WV  fire  t^y  mak'  ta  ooaoh  pe  rin. 

Upon  ta  railman's  raw,  man, 
Nainael  wiU  saw  him  teak  ta  road. 

An'  toil  a  horse  to  traw,  man ; 
Anither  ooach  to  Paisley  rin, 

Teyll  call  him  Lauohie's  motion. 
But  oioh  I  she  was  plawn  a'  to  bits. 

By  rascal  rogue  M*Splosion. 

Wi'  fire  tey  mak'  ta  vessels  rin 

Upon  ta  river  Clj'de,  man, 
She  sawt  hersel,  as  sure's  a  gun, 

As  she  stood  on  ta  side,  man : 
But  gin  youll  no  pelieve  her  word, 

Gang  to  ta  Proomielaw,  man. 
You'll  saw  ta  ship  wi'  twa  mill-wheels, 

Pe  grand  ta  water  sma',  man. 

Oioh  I  alo  a  town  as  Glasgow  town. 

She  never  see  pefore,  man, 
Ta  houses  tere  pe  mile  and  mair, 

Wi'  names  "poon  iUca  toor,  man. 
An*  in  teir  muokle  windows  tere. 

She'll  saw't,  sure's  teath,  for  sale,  man, 
Praw  shentleman's  pe  want  ta  head. 

An'  leddies  want  ta  tail,  man. 

She  wonders  what  ta  peoples  do, 

Wi'  a'  ta  praw  things  tere,  man, 
Gie  her  ta  prose,  ta  kilt,  an'  hose. 

For  tern  she  wadna  oare,  man. 
And  aye  gie  her  ta  pickle  sneesh. 

And  wee  drap  parley  pree,  man* 
For  a'  ta  praws  in  Glasgow  tOMm, 

She  no  gie  paw-prown-ree.  man. 
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MAOQY  AND  WILLIA. 

Tinn— <*  nrUMf  «•'  ru  MUM  l*yi^  «y  Im." 
OBORUS. 

O,  what  wud  I  do  gin  my  Moggy  wwe  doad  r 
O,  what  wud  I  dogin  my  Maggy  w«ra  dead  7 
This  wud  e'en  be  a  wearifu'  warld  indeed. 
To  me,  gin  my  ain  canny  Maggy  were  dead. 

BalniB  brought  up  fhegither,  baith  nursed  on  ae  knee, 
Baith  dung  owre  ae  cuddy,  fu'  weel  did  we  gree ; 
Tho*  I  was  bom  armless,  an'  aye  unco  wee. 
My  Maggy  was  muckle  an'  bunted  for  me. 
O,  what  wud  I  do  ?  &o. 

When  she  grew  a  wqman  an'  I  grew  a  man, 
She  graspit  my  stump,  for  I  hadna  a  han'. 
An*  we  plighted  our  troth  owre  a  big  bag  o'  skran. 
Thegither  true  hearted  to  beg  thro'  the  Ian*. 
0,  what  wud  I  do  ?  &o. 

Tho'  whiles  when  the  skran  and  the  siller  are  rife. 
We  baith  may  get  fou,  we  ne'er  hae  ony  strife ; 
To  me  she  ne'er  lifted  her  han'  in  her  life. 
An'  whaur  is  the  loon  that  can  bragaie  a  wife? 
O,  what  wud  I  do  ?  &o. 

O,  Maggy  is  pure  as  a  young  Papist  nun, 
An  she's  fond  o'  her  will  as  the  wean  o'  its  fun. 
As  the  wight  o'  his  drink,  or  the  wit  o'  his  pun— 
fhen's  BO  aio  anlther  Meg  under  the  sun. 
O,  what  wud  I  do?  &o. 

Many  big  loons  hae  hechted  to  wyle  her  awa, 
Baith  thomblexa  and  tumblers  and  tinklers  an'  a' } 
But  she  Jeers  them,  an'  tells  them  her  Willie  tho*  ama , 
Baamair  in  hia  bulk  than  the  best  o'  them  a'. 
o.  what  wud  1  do  r  fta 
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Vm  facklev,  •n'lrlMi'leBB,  distorted  an*  wee, 
Cinna  oast  my  ain  olaes,  nor  yet  daw  my  ain  knee , 
But  she  kens  a*  my  wants,  an'  does  a'thing  for  me, 
Oin  I  vrantit  my  Alaggy  I'm  sure  I  wud  dee. 

Then,  what  wud  I  do,  gin  my  Maggy  were  de«l 
O,  what  wud  I  do,  gin  my  Maggy  were  dead  ? 
This  wud  e'en  be  a  wearifu'  warld  indeed. 
To  me,  gin  my  ain  canny  Maggie  were  dead. 

James  Ballantinet  EtUn. 


LAUGH  AN'  BE  THANKPTT. 

CoMK  sit  down,  my  cronies,  and  gie  us  your  crack. 
Let  the  win'  tak  the  care  o'  this  worl'  on  its  back  ; 
The  langer  we  sit  here  and  drink,  the  merrier  will  we  get— 
We've  aye  been  provided  for,  an'  sae  will  we  yet. 

Then  bring  us  a  tankard  o'  nappy  guid  ale. 

To  cheer  up  our  hearts,  and  enliven  our  tale ; 

Till  the  house  be  rinnm'  roun'  about,  its  time  enough  to  flit- 

We've  aye  been  provided  for,  and  sae  will  we  yet. 

May  the  taxes  come  aff,  that  the  drink  may  be  cheap. 
And  the  yill  be  as  plentiful  as  'gin  it  were  a  qiate ; 
May  the  enemies  o'  liberty  ere  lang  get  a  kick 
They've  aye  gott'nt  hitherto,  and  sae  shall  they  yet 
Now,  Gk>d  bless  the  Queen,  an'  aye  proq>er  her  days, 
For  I'm  sure  that  Her  Majesty  has  baith  meat  an*  olaos  j 
And  lang  on  the  throne  o'  her  faithen  may  she  sit— 
They've  aye  been  provided  for,  and  sae  will  they  yet. 

Then  push  round  the  Jorum,  an*  tak  aff  your  dram, 
An'  laugh  an'  be  fhuikfu*  as  lang  as  ye  oan— 
For  seed-time  and  harvest  ye  ever  shall  get. 
When  yo  fell  ye  aye  got  up  again,  and  sae  wIU  jre  ytt. 
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THE  TWAL  O*  AUGUOL 

Bhb'll  taen't  ta  gun  upon  her  shouth«f , 
A  podc  o'  lead  upon  the  'othw, 
An*  shell  had  her  horn  weel  fill  wi*  pouthet. 
Upon  the  Twal  o*  August. 

For,  oh  but  she's  fond  o*  shooting  I 

Fond,  fond,  fond  o'  shooting ; 
Oh  but  she's  fond  o'  shooting. 
Upon  the  Twal  o'  August. 
Twa  ponny  tog  rin  at  her  heel. 
An*  oh  teyll  anock  the  burd  out  weel, 
Shell  no  be  fear  for  man  nor  Deil, 
Upon  the  Twal  o*  August. 
For,  oh  but,  &o. 
Ta  first  teyllcaU'd  her  CaflaohMohr, 
Ta  noter*8  name  was  Pruach  Tohr, 
An*  troth  teyll  rais't  a  ponny  q^lore. 
Upon  the  Twal  o*  August. 
For,  oh  but,  Aec. 
Wi*  pouther  tan,  shell  shaige  ta  gun, 
An'  tan  shell  ram*t  in  lead  a  pun*. 
Tan  threw*t  her  gun  the  shouther  on, 
Upon  the  Twal  o*  August 
For,  oh  but,  &;c. 
Shell  gang*t  a  bit  an*  rise  ta  purd, 
Another  tan,  an'  tan  a  third ; 
But  aye  to  shot,  she  maist  tum*t  fear'd. 
Upon  the  Twal  o*  August. 
For,  oh  but,  &c. 
Shell  tenk*t  ta  gun  up  ta  her  shouther. 
An*  whether  ta  fright,  or  n'else  the  pouthes. 
But  o'er  shell  fa*t  an'  maist  turn  smutheTr 
Upon  the  Twal  O'  August. 
FW»  oh  but,  &o. 
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Shell  fa'ftt  tMok  on  a  mooide  stane. 
An' nwr*t a inw^t,  an' tan agrane. 
An'  di^  thooht  her  back  had  lost  ta  baaa. 
Upon  the  Twal  o'  August. 
For»  oh  hut,  Ao. 
Poor  Praaoh  Yohr,  he  was  "book  plin, 
An'  aff  his  head  was  blaw  the  skin : 
Hell  yoollt  a  squeel,  an'  aff  hell  rin. 
Upon  the  Twal  o'  August 
For,  oh  but,  6ui, 
She'll  ne'er  will  go  a-sbooting  more, 
To  kill  ta  pnrds,  an*  tats  what  for ; 
Ta  peoples  say,  ta  plum  was  sour. 
Upon  the  Twal  o'  August 

For,  oh  but  she's  tire  o'  shooting  t 

Tire,  tire,  weary  shooting ! 
For  she'll  diot  her  tog,  an'  lamt  herael , 
Upon  the  Twal  o'  August  ^.  FUher, 


IRISH  LOVE  SONG. 
Oh  I  what  a  beautiful  bit  of  mortality. 

Sweet  Judy  O'Flannigan  Is  unto  me ; 
The  world  must  allow  her  angelic  reality, 

The  like  of  my  Judy  I  never  shall  see. 
Her  manner  is  free  from  all  low  vulgaro^ity. 

So  politely  genteel,  unaffected,  and  free ; 
To  see  her  and  think  of  a  moment's  neutrality. 

You  might  Just  as  well  go  dance  a  Jig  on  the  aesL 
O  smile  on  me,  Judy  I  with  some  partiality, 

For  the  brains  in  my  skull  liare  been  all  set  a-jee  i 
Else  I  soon  shall  be  dead,  that's  an  end  to  vitality. 

Broken-hearted  and  murder'd,  your  Paddy  will  be  * 
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And  pny,  where  the  deuoe  did  je  get  yonr  morall  tj  f 

Would  yon  like  your  poor  Paddy  to  h«ng  on  a  tree  7 
Sure,  Judy,  that  would  be  a  bit  of  rasoality, 

While  the  dawe  and  the  otowb  would  be  peeking  at  me  f 
O  name  but  the  day,  without  more  bothero/tty, 

Then  the  happiest  of  mortala  yonr  Paddy  will  be ; 
Ere  a  year  will  go  round,  yell  have  more  mofheralUyf 

And  that  the  whole  town  of  Kilkenny  will  see  ! 
Then  well  laugh,  danoe,  and  sing  with  true  oonrirlality, 

While  the  rafters  would  ring  to  the  noise  of  our  spree ; 
And  our  hearts  will  be  beathig  with  oongenlality. 

When  Judy  and  Paddy  they  married  shall  be  t 
Oh  what  a  beautiful  bit  of  mortality. 

Sweet  Judy  OTlannlgan  is  unto  me ; 
The  world  must  allow  her  angelic  reality. 

The  like  of  my  Judy  I  never  shall  see! 


BONNY  FLOBY. 
IVx  lodged  wi'  mony  a  browater  wife, 

And  preet  her  bonny  mou' ; 
Bat  ttie  ooahest  wife  that  e'er  I  met. 

Was  Mistress  Dougal  Dhu. 
But  Bftistress  Dongai's  no  Ibr  me. 

Though  always  kind  I've  thought  her ; 
My  pleasure  Is  to  sit  beside 

Her  roqr^sheekit  doohter. 
To  me,  sweet  Flory's  wee  bit  mou' 

Is  never  out  o'  season ; 
An'  if  yell  hover  but  a  blink, 

I  will  explain  the  reason : 
Her  breath's  the  balmy  breath  o'  Sjn-tnif, 

Her  tongue  kind  Hairst  disdoses, 
Her  teeth  show  Winter't  flakes  o'  snaw 

Set  round  wi'  Simmtrt  raees. 
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Thfm  m  awa  to  the  Hielan*  hlUa, 

Whar  aeath v-bella  an  springiBi  • 
And  sit  beside  some  waterfa*» 

And  hear  the  Unties  singing ; 
And  while  they  stng  their  sang  o'  leva, 

Frae  'neath  their  leafy  oover, 
I'll  press  sweet  Flory  to  my  breast. 

And  vow  myself  her  lover ! 
The  bustled  beauty  may  engage. 

The  dandy  in  his  corset ; 
But  I'm  content  wi*  Hielan*  worth, 

In  hodden-gr^y  and  worset. 
And  if  she'll  gio  her  wee  bit  han', 

Although  it's  hard  and  hackit, 
Yet,  heart  to  heart,  and  loof  to  loof, 

A  bargain  we  shall  mak  it. 


Carrick. 


THE  MUIRLAI)'  COTTARS. 
'*Thb  snaw  flees  thicker  o'er  the  muir,  and  heavier  grows  the 

Uft; 
The  shepherd  closer  wraps  his  plaid  to  screen  him  frae  the 

drift; 
I  fear  this  nicht  will  tell  a  tale  anumg  our  foldless  sheep, 
That  will  mak  mony  a  farmer  sigh— God  grant  nae  widows 

weep, 
I'm  blythe,  guidmon,  to  see  yon  there,  wi'  elshin  an'  wi* 

lingle. 
Sue  eydent  at  your  cobbling  wark  beside  the  oosie  ingle ; 
It  brings  to  mind  that  fearfa'  nicht,  i'  the  eping  thatls  now 

awa» 
When  you  was  carried  tbowless  hame  frae  "beath  a  wreath 


That  time  I  often  think  upon,  on*  mak'  it  aye  my  care. 
On  nichts  like  this,  to  snod  up  a'  the  beds  we  hae  to  soare; 
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In  oaae  boiiia  diif t-driTen  strangers  oome  forfoiichten  to  our 

bield. 
An*  welooma,  weloome  they  shall  be  to  what  the  house  can 

yield. 
Twas  God  that  sared  you  on  that  nicht,  when  a*  was  black 

despair, 
An'  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  makin'  you  his  care  ; 
Then  let  us  show  our  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  he  be- 
stowed, 
An'  cheer  the  poor  wayfaring  man  that  wanders  frae  his 

road. 
There's  cauld  and  drift  without,  guidman,  might  drive  a 

body  blin*, 
But>  Praise  be  blessed  for  a'  that's  gude,  there's  meat  and 

drink  within; 
An'  be  he  beggar  be  he  prince,  that  Heaven  directs  this  way. 
His  bed  it  shall  be  warm  and  clean,  his  fare  the  best  we  hae." 

The  gudeman  heard  her  silentlie,  an'  threw  his  elshin  by. 
For  his  ktndlie  heart  began  to  swell,  and  the  tear  was  in 

his  eye ; 
He  rose  and  pressed  his  faithfu'  wife,  sae  loving  tc  his  breasti 
While  on  her  neck  a  holy  kiss  his  feelings  deep  expressed. 

"  Yes,  Mirran,  yes,  twas  God  himself  that  helped  us  in 

our  strait. 
An'  gratitude  is  due  to  him— his  kindness  it  was  great ; 
An'  much  I  thank  thee  thus  to  mak'  the  stranger's  state 

thy  care. 
An'  bless  thy  tender  heart,  for  sure  the  grace  of  God  is  there.  • 

Kor  prince  nor  beggar  was  decreed  their  kindness  to  partake ; 
The  hours  sped  on  their  stealthy  pace  as  silent  as  the  flake ; 
Till  on  the  startled  ear  there  came  a  feeble  cry  of  wo, 
As  if  of  some  benighiea  one  tast  sinking  in  the  snow. 
But  help  was  near— an'  soon  a  youth,  in  hodden  grey  attire. 
Benumbed  with  cold,  extended,  lay  before  the  cottar's  fire : 
I 
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fCind  Hbram  fhow'd  hli  fkona  hands,  the  vuidinan  rubbed 

hia  breast. 
An*  won  fhe  sCranger'a  glowfn*  cheeks  returning  life  eon- 

fe88*d. 

How  alt  it  oomea  the  gracioua  deeds  which  we  to  others  aho  w 
Return  again  to  our  own  hearts  wi'  Joyous  OTorflow ! 
So  farod  it  with  our  simple  ones,  who  found  the  youth  to  be 
Their  only  son,  wliom  they  were  told  had  perish'd  far  at  sea. 
The  couch  they  had  with  pious  care  for  some  lone  stranger 

spread-— 
Heaven  gave  it  as  a  resUng-plaoe  for  their  lov'd  wanderer's 

head: 
Thus  aft  it  comes  the  gracious  deeds  which  we  to  othera 

show, 
Return  agabi  to  our  own  hearts  withjoyous  overflow. 

Carrirk. 

BBHAVE  YOURSEL*  BEFORE  FOLK. 

AiK—Chtod  morrow  to  your  night  tap. 

Bbhavk  yourael'  before  folk. 
Behave  yourael'  before  folk, 
And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me. 
As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 
It  wadna  gie  me  meikle  pain, 
Oin  we  vrere  seen  and  heard  by  nane, 
To  tak*  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ana ; 
But,  guidsake !  no  before  folk. 
Behave  yourael'  before  folk. 
Behave  yourael'  before  folk  ; 
Whate'er  you  do,  when  out  o*  view. 
Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 
Consider,  lad.  how  folk  will  crack. 
And  what  a  great  aflbir  they'll  mak*, 
0*  naething  but  a  simple  smack. 
That's  gi'en  or  ta'en  before  folk. 
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BehAVB  yonnel'  before  Iblk, 
Bebare  yooraei*  l>efore  folk  ; 
If  or  gi'e  the  tongue  o'  anld  or  young 
Occasion  to  come  o'er  folk. 
It's  no  through  hatred  o*a  kuB, 
That  I  aae  plainly  teU  you  this ; 
Butlosh  1 1  tak'  it  sair  amiss 
To  be  sae  teased  before  folk. 
BehaTe  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 
When  we'M  our  lane  ye  may  tak*  ane, 
But  fient  a  ane  before  toik, 

I'm  sure  wl*  you  I've  been  as  free 
As  ony  modest  lass  should  be ; 
But  yet,  it  doesna  do  to  see 
Sio  freedom  used  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 
111  ne'er  submit  again  toit— 
So  mind  you  that— before  folk. 
Ye  tell  me  that  my  £»»  is  fair ; 
It  may  be  sae— I  dinna  care- 
But  ne'er  again  gart  blush  sae  sair 
As  ye  ha'e  done  beforefolk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 
Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wi'  your  mad  fhnks. 
But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 
Ye  tell  me  that  my  lips  are  sweet. 
Sic  tales,  I  doubt,  are  a'  deceit ; 
At  ony  rate,  it's  hardly  meet 
To  pree  their  sweets  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  i 
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CMn  that's  the  cam,  thoro's  tOae  and  ^laoe. 
But  surely  no  before  folk. 
But,  gin  yon  reaUy  do  Insist 
That  I  should  suffer  to  be  klss'd. 
Oae,  get  a  Uoenae  frae  the  priest. 
And  mak*  me  yours  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 
And  when  weire  ane,  bluid,  flesh  and  bane, 
Ye  may  tak'  teur— before  folk. 


Attx.  Bodger 


THE  ANSWER. 

Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave. 
Can  I  behave  before  folk. 
When,  wUy  elf,  your  sleeky  self, 
Gars  me  gang  gyte  before  folk  ? 

In  a»  ye  do,  in  a'  ye  say, 
Ye*ve  sic  a  pawkie  coaxing  way. 
That  my  poor  wits  ye  lead  astray, 
An'  ding  me  doilt  before  folk  I 

Can  I  behave,  &o. 

Can  I  behave,  &a 
While  ye  ensnare,  can  I  forbear 

A-kissing,  though  before  folk  ? 

Can  I  behold  that  dimpling  cheek, 
Whar  love  "mang  sunny  smiles  might  bcok, 
Yet,  howlet-liko,  my  e'e-lids  steek. 
An'  shun  sic  light,  before  folk  ? 
Can  I  behave,  ftc. 
Can  I  behave,  ace. 
When  ilka  smile  becomoH  a  wf  le. 
Untieing  rae— befare  t'oiK  r 
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That  lip,  like  Bvei  foroldAon  ftnit. 
Sw<eet,  plump,  an*  ripe,  see  tempts  me  to't. 
That  I  mann  pree*t,  thongli  I  should  root. 
Ay,  twenty  timea— before  folk  I 
Can  I  behave,  &o. 
Can  I  behare,  &o. 
When  temptingly  it  offers  me, 
So  rich  a  treat— before  folk  ? 

That  gowden  hair  sae  sunny  bright ; 
That  shapely  neck  o'  snawy  white ; 
That  tongue,  even  when  it  tries  to  fiyte, 
Provokes  me  till't  before'  folk ! 
Can  I  behave,  <Scc. 
Can  I  behave,  &c. 
When  ilka  charm,  young,  fresh,  an'  warm, 
Cries,  "  kiss  me  now*'— befoM  folk  ? 

An'  oh  I  that  pawkie,  rowin*  e'e, 
Sae  roguishly  it  blinks  on  me, 
I  canna,  for  my  saul,  let  be, 
Frae  kissing  you  before  folk ! 
Can  I  behave,  &;c. 
Can  I  behave,  &a 
When  ilka  glint,  conveys  a  hint 
To  tak  a  smack— before  folk  ? 
Ye  own;  that  were  we  baith  our  lane. 
Ye  wadna  grudge  to  grant  me  ane ; 
Woel,  gin  there  be  nae  harm  in't  then. 
What  harm  is  in't  before  folk  ? 
Can  I  behave,  &o. 
Can  I  behave,  &o. 
Sly  hypoorita  I  an  andiorite 
Gould  scarce  desist— before  folk  ? 

But  after  a*  that  has  t)een  said. 
Sineo  ye  are  willing  to  oe  wea. 
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Well  hae  a  *'  blythosooie  bridal*'  made, 
When  yell  be  mine  befor  e  folk ! 

Then  ill  behave,  then  111  behare. 

Then  111  behave  before  folk, 

For  whereai  then,  yell  aft  get  **  ten," 

It  winna  be  before  folk !  _  ^ 

Alex.  Rodfier, 


JEANIE  MORRISON. 
I*VB  wauder'd  east,  Tve  wander'd  west. 

Through  numy  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never,  can  forget 

The  luve  o*  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en, 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  oule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi*  tears : 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears. 

And  satr  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 
Twaa  then  we  luvit  Ilk  Ither  wed, 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time-flad  time  I  twa  baime  at  sehule, 

Twa  balms,  and  but  ae  heart  I 
'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed. 

Remember'd  ever  mair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 
When  sitting  on  that  btnk. 
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Cheek  toaohln'  ofaeek,  loaf  look'd  in  lorf. 

What  our  wee  heads  oould  thinK  r 
When  baith  bent  donn  ower  ae  braid  page 

Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 
Oh  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame. 
Whene'er  the  8chule>wean8,  laughin',  said. 

We  cleek'd  thither  hame  ? 
And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays, 

(The  sohule  then  skail't  at  noon). 
When  we  ran  aff  to  cfpeel  the  braea^ 

The  broomy  braes  o*  Jime  ? 
My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea, 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O'  sohule-time  and  o'  thee. 
Oh,  momin'  life  I  Oh,  moniin'  hxre  I 

Oh,  lichtsome  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts, 

Like  simmer  blossoms,  sprang  1 
O  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin'  dinsome  toim. 
To  wander  by  the  green  buinside. 

And  hear  its  water  croon ; 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads, 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet. 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o*  the  wud. 

The  throssil  whussllt  sweet. 
The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wud. 

The  bum  sung  to  the  trees. 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum. 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
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In  the  snentness  o'  Joy,  till  baltli 
Wi'  Terygladness  grat  I 

Aye,  aye»  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  down  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nana 

Had  ony  power  to  speak ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

>Vhen  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gush'd  all  feelings  forth, 

Unqrllabled— unsung ! 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
Oh  !  tell  me  gin  their  musio  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh  !  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamingso'  langsyne? 

I've  wander'd  east,  I*ve  wander'd  west, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way  ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins 

The  luve  o*  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sinder'd  young, 
I've  never  seen  jrour  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness^ 

And  happy  could  I  die. 
Did  I  but  jcen  your  heart  still  drcnm'«1 

0'  bygane  days  and  me ! 
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JESSY  M<LEAN. 
Ou  hark !  an'  111  tell  you  o'  Jessy  M'Loan, 
She  promia'dshorty^yne  she  would  soon  be  my  am. 
So  mind  yell  be  ready  to  oome  on  neist  Friday, 
An'  see  me  get  buckled  to  Jessy  M'Lean. 
Lang,  lang  hae  I  lo'ed  her,  and  faithfully  woo'd  her, 
Yet  ne'er  has  she  treated  my  suit  wi'  disdain, 
For  sense  an'  good  nature  enliven  ilk  feature. 
And  guileless  the  heart  is  o'  Jesc^  M'Lean. 
Tho'  nane  o'  your  butterflee  beauties  sae  Tain, 
That  flutter  about,  aye,  new  lovers  to  gain ; 
Yet  she  has  attractions  to  catch  the  affections. 
And  prudence,  the  heart  that  she  vrins,  to  retain. 
Her  mUd  look  so  touching,  her  smile  so  bewitching, 
Her  rich  melting  tones,  sweet  as  seraphim's  strain, 
Kush  through  my  heart  thrilling,  and  wake  every  feeling 
Of  tender  attachment  for  Jessy  M'Lean. 
When  sitting  beslue  her,  my  heart  is  aye  fain. 
To  thinic  what  a  tieasure  will  soon  De  my  ain ; 
Nae  fause  gaudy  glitter,  to  cheat,  then  embitter. 
But  pure  solid  worth,  without  hollow  or  stain. 
And  should  a  bit  callan,  e'er  bless  our  snug  dwallin'. 
Or  ae  bonnle  lassie,  (as  heaven  may  ordain,) 
The  sweet  smiling  creature,  its  tnither  ilk  feature. 
Will  knit  me  stiU  doser  to  Jesoy  McLean. 

Alex.  Rodger. 


I  SEEK  TO  WED  NO  OTHER  LOYE. 
SiNO  not  that  song  again,  lady  I 

Look  not  to  me  with  sighs ; 
Past  feelings  all  are  buried  now, 

Ah  I  never  more  to  rise. 
Hie  pledge  that  bound  our  hearts  in  one. 

Was  regfater'd  on  high  ; 
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NoQflrht  but  thy  wUh  oould  canool  It. 

Coula  I  that  wuh  Oenu  r 
I  oannot  pledge  offoin  lady ! 

Our  griefs  must  now  be  borne ; 
The  angel  who  leoorda  above. 

Would  laugh  us  both  to  soom : 
I  seek  to  wed  no  other  love. 

No,  no,  that  oannot  be ; 
My  widow'd  heart  must  still  bleed  on. 

In  memory  of  thee'! 
The  bliss  which  once  you  had  to  give, 

1  covet  now  no  more ; 
A  few  short  struggles  here,  and  then 

Life's  sighs  and  pangs  are  o'er. 
I  seek  to  wed  no  other  love. 

No,  no,  that  ne'er  can  be ; 
My  widow'd  heart  must  still  bleed  on. 

In  memory  of  thee !  (ktmdi 


THE  SERENADE. 

Wake,  lady,  wake  I 

Dear  heart,  awake 

From  slumbers  light, 
For  *neath  thy  bower,  at  this  still  hour, 

In  harness  bright, 
Lingers  thine  own  true  paramour 

And  ehosea  knight ! 

Wake,  lady,  wake  I 

Wake,  lady,  wake! 

For  thy  lov'd  sake. 

Each  trembling  star 
Smiles  from  on  high,  with  its  dear  eye  ( 

While,  nobler  far. 
Yon  silvery  shield  lights  earth  and  hky. 
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flow  good  they  an  I 
Wake,  lady,  wake! 

Rise,  lady,  rise  I 

Not  star-fiU'd  skies 

I  worship  now : 
A  fairer  shrine,  Itrost,  is  mine 

For  loyal  vow. 
Oh,  that  the  living  stars  would  shine 

That  light  thy  brow  I 

Rise,  lady,  rise ! 

Rise,  lady,  rise ! 

Ere  war's  rude  cries 

Fright  land  and  sea : 
To-morrow's  light  sees  mail-sheath'd  knlsfat^ 

Even  hapless  me. 
Careering  through  the  bloody  fight. 

Afar  from  thee. 

Rise,  lady,  rise ! 

Mute,  lady,  mute ! 

I  have  no  lute. 

Nor  rebeck  small. 
To  soothe  thine  ear  with  lay  sincere 

Or  madrigal: 
With  helm  on  head,  and  hand  on  spear 

On  thee  I  call. 

Mute,  lady,  mute! 

Mute,  lady,  mute 

To  love's  fond  suit  I 

lU  not  complain. 
Since  imdemeath  thy  balmy  breath 

I  may  remain 
One  brief  hour  more,  ere  I  seek  deatb 

On  battle  plain  I 

Mute,  lady,  mute  f 
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BiMp,  Udy,  ileuu. 

While  watoh  I  keep 

Till  dawn  of  day; 
But  o*er  the  wold,  now  mfti-ntng  oold, 

ShineeiQygrey; 
WhOe  the  plain  ^eams  with  steel  and  gold. 

And  ohaigera  neigh  I 

Sleep,  lady,  sleep  I 

Sleep,  lady,  sleep ! 

Nor  wake  to  weep. 

For  heart-struck  me. 
These  trumpets  knell  my  last  farewell 

To  loTO  and  thee ; 
When  next  they  sound,  twill  be  to  teU 

I  died  for  thee  I 

Sleep,  lady,  sleep  I  Motherwell. 


THE  UNINVITED  GHAIST. 

As  the  dell  and  his  dame, 

Ae  nidht  were  free  hame, 
A  ghaist  frae  this  warld  did  tick  at  their  door. 

A  wee  deil  did  answer 

An'  roar'd  "  vniAt  d'ye  want.  Sir  ?" 
*'  I  want,**  quo'  the  ghaist,  "just  to  rank  in  your  oore.** 

**  The  guidman's  frae  hame,  man,  1 

The  guidwife's  the  same,  man,  I 

To  admit  ye  mysel'  is  against  their  command, 

Sae  slip  your  wa's  back ; 

An*  our  eork  when  he's  slack, 
Will  gie  ye  a  hint  when  he's  takin  on  hanls.* 

The  ghaist  tum'd  his  heel 
Without  saym'  fareweelj 
▲n'  sneak'd  awa  baok  wi'  his  thumb  In  his  Jaw  r  i 

i 
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Thinking  *twM  a  nard  c 

That  in  dc  a  warm  place, 
A  puir  ghaistie  should  get  sic  a  cauld  coal  w  otew. 

THoWf  let  some  folks  reflect 

Upon  this  disrespect. 
An'  look  ere  they  loup,  whar  their  landing's  to  be  j 

For  it  seems  there  Is  reason 

To  tak  tent  o'  their  wizen, 
Since  the  deil's  on  the  ihjf,  and  their  frien's  oa'  them^. 

Carrich. 

BRANDY  VERSUS  BEAUTY. 
Miss  Dorothy  Dumps  was  a  lovely  maid, 

Fal  lal  la,  fal  lal  di  dal  di  de, 
In  nature's  rarest  gifts  array'd. 
Fallal,  &0. 
Her  cheeks  wore  England't  rose's  hue. 
Her  eyes  were  of  the  Prwrian  bine, 
And  Turkep  red  wore  her  elbows  too ; 
Fal  lal,  &0. 
Now,  many  a  youngster  came  to  woo, 

Fal  lal,  &0. 
But  at  them  all  she  look'd  askew ; 
Fallal,  &0. 
The  youths  all  strore,  but  strove  in  vain. 
The  maid's  affections  sweet  to  gain ; 
But  she  answer'd  still  with  proud  disdain. 
Fallal,  &o. 
Now,  we've  all  heard  grave  sages  say. 

Fallal,  Ace 
That  beauty's  but  a  flower  of  May ; 
Fal  lal,  &a 
For  time  began  her  charms  to  crop. 
Nor  paint  nor  patch  could  beauty  prop. 
So  she  lost  all  hope  and  took  to  the  dro9 
Fal  lal,  &0. 
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But,  as  we  very  seldom  see 

Fal  lal.  Ace. 
That  brandif  and  beauty  do  agree, 
Fal  lal,  &o. 
So  frequent  did  she  ply  the  dose. 
At  last,  alas  I  the  JhUAUst  rose 

Gave  the  slip  to  her  cheek,  and  drew  up  with  her  nose  I 
Fal  lal,  40. 

Now,  BOSS  Dolly*^  nose  thinei  a  lighthoute,  fit 

Fal  lal,  Ao. 
To  show  the  rock  on  which  she  has  split ; 
Fal  lal,  &c. 
For  when  the  hrandy  gains  the  sway. 
The  lovet  and  the  graces,  all  so  gay. 
Soon  pack  up  their  awlt  and  fly  away, 

Fal  lal,  fto.  Carrick. 


THE  HARP  AND  THE  HAGGIS. 

At  that  tide  when  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  dumb. 
And  winter  wi'  drap  at  his  nose  doth  come,— 
A  whistle  to  mak  o'  the  castle  lum 

To  sowf  his  music  sae  salrie,  0  I 
And  the  roast  on  the  speet  is  sapless  an'  sma*, 
And  meat  is  scant  in  chamber  and  ha'. 
And  the  knichts  hae  ceased  their  merry  gaffaw. 

For  lack  o*  their  warm  canarie,  O I 

Then  the  Harp  and  the  Haggis  began  a  dispute, 
fBout  whilk  o'  their  charms  were  in  highest  repute : 
The  Haggis  at  first  as  a  haddie  was  mute. 

An*  the  Harp  went  on  wi'  her  vapourin',  O  ! 
An*  lofty  an*  loud  were  the  tones  she  assumed, 
An*  boasted  how  ladies  and  knichts  gaily  plumed. 
Through  rich  gilded  halls,  all  so  sweetly  perfumed, 

'''o  the  sound  of  her  string?  went  a  capcrtai',  O  J 
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"  While  theHaggif/*ahe  said,  *<  was  a  beggarly  dav^. 
•*  An*  never  was  seen  'mang  the  fair  an*  the  brave  ;* 
'*  Fuff  {  fuff  r  quo*  the  Haggis,  *'  thou  vile  lying  knave. 

Come  tell  us  the  use  of  thy  twanging,  0  ? 
Can  it  flU  a  toom  wame  ?  can  it  help  a  man's  pack  ? 
A  minstrel  whoi  out  may  come  in  for  his  snack, 
But  when  starving  at  hame,  will  it  keep  him,  alack  I 

Frae  trying  his  hand  at  the  hanging,  O  ?" 

The  twa  they  grew  wud  as  wnd  could  be,  \ 

But  a  minstrel  boy  they  chanced  to  see, 
Wha  stood  lisfning  bye,  an'  to  settle  the  plea. 

They  begged  he  would  try  his  endeavour,  O  ! 
For  the  twa  in  their  wrath  had  all  reason  forgot. 
And  stood  boiling  with  rage  Just  like  peas  in  a  pot, 
But  a  Haggis,  ye  ken,  aye  looks  best  when  it's  hot. 

So  his  bowels  were  moved  in  her  favour,  O ! 

"  Kocht  pleasures  the  lug  half  sae  weel  as  a  tune. 
An*  whar  hings  the  lug  wad  be  fed  wi*  a  spoon  ?" 
The  Harp  in  a  triumph  cried,  "  Laddie,  weel  done," 

An'  her  strings  wi'  delight  fell  a  tinkling,  O I 
**  The  harp's  a  braw  thing,"  continued  the  youth, 
**  But  what  is  a  harp  to  put  in  the  mouth  ? 
It  fills  na  the  wame,  it  slalks  na  the  drouth,-^ 

At  least,^that  is  my  way  o'  thinking,  O. 

'*  A  tune's  but  an  air  /  but  a  Haggis  is  meat  t — 
An'  wha  plays  the  tune  that  a  body  can  eat  ?— 
When  a  Haggis  is  seen  wi'  a  sheep's  head  and  feet. 

My  word  she  has  gallant  attendance,  O. 
A  man  wi'  sic  fare  may  ne'er  pree  the  tangs. 
But  laugh  at  lank  himger  though  sharp  be  her  fangs ; 
But  the  bard  that  maun  live  by  the  wind  o*  his  sangs, 

Waes  me,  has  a  puir  dependence,  O. 

'*  How  aften  we  hear,  wi'  the  tear  in  our  eye, 
dow  the  puir  starving  minstrel,  exposed  to  the  sky, 
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Lays  his  head  on  his  harp,  and  breathes  out  his  last  sigh. 

Without  e'er  a  friend  within  hearing,  O. 
Bat  wha  erer  heard  of  a  minstrel  so  crust,^ 
Lay  his  head  on  a  Hsggis  to  gle  up  the  ghost  7— 
O  nerer,  sinoe  time  took  his  soythe  frae  the  post. 

An  tnmtled  awa  to  the  shearing,  O. 

"  Now  111  settle  your  plea  in  the  oraok  o*  a  whup  ;— 

Gie  the  Haggis  the  lead,  be't  to  dine  or  to  sup  :— 

Till  the  bags  are  weel  filled,  there  can  nae  drone  get  up,— 

Is  a  saying  I  learned  from  my  mither,  O. 
When  the  feasting  is  owre,  let  the  harp  loudly  twang, 
▲n*  soothe  ilka  lug  wi'  the  cliarms  o'  her  sang,— 
An'  the  wish  of  my  heart  is,  wherever  ye  gang, 

Oude  grant  ye  may  aye  be  thegither,  O."  Cdrridt. 


SWEET  BET  OF  ABERDEEN. 

How  brightly  beams  the  bonnie  moon, 

Prae  out  the  azure  sky  ; 
While  Oka  litUe  star  aboon 

Seems  sparkling  bright  wi'  Joy. 
How  calm  the  eve  t  how  blest  the  hour  I 

How  soft  the  sylvan  scene ! 
How  fit  to  meet  thee— lovely  flower  1 

Sweet  Bet  of  Aberdeen. 

Now,  let  na  wander  through  the  bruom. 

And  o'er  the  flowery  lea ; 
While  simmer  wafts  her  rich  perftime. 

Frae  yondor  hawthorn  tree : 
There,  on  yon  mosey  bank  well  rest. 

Where  we've  sae  aften  been, 
CTlasp'd  to  each  other's  throbbing  1 

Sweet  Bet  of  Aberdeoa  i 
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flo V  fWMt  to  Tiew  that  face  bo  okmil.— 

That  dark  expressive  eye, — 
To  kiss  that  lovely  blushing  cheek,~ 

Those  lips  of  ooral  dye  I 
But  01  to  hear  thy  Seraph  strains, 

Thy  maiden  sighs  between. 
Makes  rapture  thrill  through  all  my  veins~ 

Sweet  Bet  of  Aberdeen  I 
0 !  what  to  us  is  wealth  or  rank  ? 

Or  what  is  pomp  or  power  ? 
More  dear  this  velvet  mossy  bank,— 

This  blest  extatio  hour  I 
rd  covet  not  the  Monarch's  throne> 

Nor  diamond-studded  Queen, 
While  blest  wi'  thee,  and  thee  alone, 

Sweet  Bet  of  Aberdeen.  AUx.  JMIger, 

THE  NAILER'S  WIFE. 

AiB— <«  wmU  WastU." 

Thbrs  lives  a  Nailer  wast  the  raw, 

Wi'  brain  o'  peat,  an'  skull  o'  putty ; 
He  has  a  wife— gude  saff  us  a'  I 
A  randy  royt  ca'd  Barmy  Betty  I 
O  sio  a  scauld  is  Betty ! 
Och  hey !  how  bauld  is  Betty ! 
Xantippe's  sel',  wi'  snash  sae  siioll, 
Was  but  a  lamb  compared  wi'  Betty. 
An'  O  but  she's  a  grouaome  quean, 
Wi'  face  like  ony  big  bass  fiddle, 
Twa  flaming  torches  are  her  een, 
Her  teeth  could  snap  in  bits— a  griddle. 
O  what  a  wight  is  Betty ! 
O  sio  a  fright  is  Betty  I 
Wi'  fiery  een,  an*  furious  mien, 
The  queen  o'  terrors  sure  is  Betty  I 
Ye^ye  seen  upon  a  rainy  night. 
Upon  the  dark  brown  clouds  xefleoklt, 

K 
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Clyde  Airn  Wazks'  grim  an*  sullm  light- 
Then,  that's  her  brow  when  ftowns  bedccJt  It 
O  what  a  brow  haa  Betty  I 
O  sic  a  oowe  is  Betty  I 
Her  vera  glowY  turns  sweet  to  sour, 
Bae  baleful  is  the  power  o'  Betty. 
It  had  been  good  for  you  and  me, 

Had  mither  Eve  been  sio  a  beauty, 
She  soon  wad  garr'd  auld  Saunders  flee 
Back  to  his  dungeon  dark  an'  sooty. 
O  what  a  grin  has  Betty ! 
O  how  like  Sin  is  Betty! 
The  auld  '*  foul  thief'  wad  seek  relief. 
In  his  maist  darksome  den  frae  Betty. 
Whene'er  ye  see  a  furious  storm, 

Uprooting  trees,  an'  lams  down  smashin'. 
Ye  then  may  some  idea  form. 
Of  what  she's  like  when  in  a  pasdon. 
O  what  a  barmy  Betty  I 
O  s|o  a  stormy  Betty ! 
The  wind  an'  rain  may  lash  the  plain. 
But  a'  in  vain  they  strive  wi'  Betty. 
For  thai  the  weans  she  ouffs  and  kicks. 

In  fau't  or  no,  it  mak's  nae  matter  ; 
While  trenchers,  bowls,  and  candlesticks, 
Flee  through  the  house  wi'  hailstane  blatter. 
O  what  a  hag  is  Betty  ! 
O  sio  a  plague  is  Betty ! 
Dog,  cat,  an'  mouse,  a'  flee  the  house, 
A-wondering  what  the  deuce  means  Betty. 

Her  tongue— but  to  describe  its  power. 

Surpasses  far  baith  speech  and  writing ; 
The  Garron  blast  could  never  roar 
Like  her,  when  she  begins  a  flyting. 
O  what  a  tongue  has  Betty  ! 
O  sicoan  lungs  has  Betty  I 
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The  blast  may  tlra,  the  name  expixe, 
But  nought  can  tire  the  tongue  o*  Betty. 

'  Alex.  Rodffer 

"0  MITHERI  ONY  BODY." 
AxB— <*  air  Alta,  WDatuOft  SUU. 

"  O  mither,  ony  body  I 

"  Ony  body  I  ony  body  I 

"  O  mither,  ony  body  I 
"  But  a  oreeshy  weaver. 

*'  A  weaver's  Just  as  good  as  nane, 

"  A  oreature  worn  to  skin  and  bane, 

*<  I'd  rather  lie  through  life  my  lane, 
•*  Than  cuddle  wi*  a  weaver.** 

The  lassie  thocht  to  catch  a  laird. 
But  fient  a  ane  about  her  cared ; 
For  nane  his  love  had  e'er  deolaredi 

Excepting,  whileft-4  weaver. 
Yet  ne'er  a  weaver  wad  she  tak'. 
But  a'  that  cam',  she  sent  them  back. 
An'  bann'd  them  for  a  useless  pack. 
To  come  nae  mair  and  deave  her. 
Their  sowen  crook»— their  trantlum  gear^ 
Their  trash  o'  pirns  she  oouldna  bear ; 
An'  aye  theither  Jibe  and  Jeer, 

She  cuist  at  ilka  weaver. 
But  sair  she  rued  her  pridefu*  soom, 
E'er  thrtUy  fUckt  had  mark'd  her  horn, 
For  down  she  hurkled  a*  forlorn. 

In  solitude  to  grieve  her. 
She  gaed  to  kirk,  she  gaed  to  fair. 
She  spread  her  lure,  she  set  her  tnare. 
But  ne'er  a  niUae  gat  she  there, 

Frae  leading  apes,  to  save  her. 
A.t  last,  unto  the  bam  she  gaed. 
An'  ilka  e'oning  duly  pra^'d. 
That  some  an^  might  come  to  her  aid. 

An'  frae  her  wants  relieve  her. 
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An'  thus  the  lassle'g  prayer  x 

"  O  smd  thy  servant  some  bit  man, 

**  Before  her  cheeks  grow  bleached  an'  wan, 

*'  An'  a'  her  beauties  leave  her.** 
A  weaver  lad  wha  ance  had  woo'd. 
But  cam*  nae  speed,  do  a'  he  could, 
Now  thocht  her  pride  might  be  subdued, 

An'  that  he  yet  might  have  her. 
He  watch'd  when  to  the  bam  she  gaed. 
An*  while  her  bit  request  she  made. 
In  solemn  tone,  he  slowly  said— 

*'  Lass— will  ye  tak'  a  weaver." 
"  Thy  will  be  done— I'm  now  content, 
"  Just  ony  body  ere  I  want, 
"  111  e'en  be  thankfu'  gin  thou  grant, 

"  That  I  may  get  a  weaver." 
The  weaver,  he  cam'  yont  neist  day. 
An'  sought  her  hand—  she  ne'er  said  "  nay,** 
But  thocht  it  time  to  mak'  her  hay. 

So  Jumpit  at  the  weaver. 
Now,  ye  whase  beauty's  on  the  wane, 
Just  try  the  bam,  at  e'en,  yoxa  lane,  . 

Sma'  fish  are  better  far  than  nane, 
Ye'll  maybe  catch  a  weaver.  Alex.  Rodger. 


BLYTHB  ARE  WB  BET  WI'  ITHER.* 
Blythb  aie  we  set  wi'  ither ; 
Fling  Care  ayont  the  moon ; 

*  Thl«  long  hath  »  right  pleaauit  smack  of  boon  eompanlonshipi. 
Th«  Ilnet- 

Now,  round  the  ingle  dheerly  met. 

We'll  Mugthe  blast,  and  draad  nae  harm; 
Wfjamt  tf  toddy  reeking  het. 
We'll  keep  the  genial  eorrent  warm- 
are  worthy  of  Bams.    The  Author  was  Ebenexer  Pieken,  a  natire  of 
Paisley,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  17C5,  and,  after  many  vleiaritadea, 
died  in  1815,  or  181S.    His  Poems  have  been  published. 
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No  sae  aft  "vre  meet  thogifher ; 

Wha  wad  think  o*  parting  noon  ? 
Though.soaw  beads  down  the  forest  trees. 

And  bum  and  river  cease  to  flow ; 
Though  Nature's  tide  hae  shor'd  to  fireeaEO, 

And  Winter  nithera  a'  below ; 
Blythe  are  we,  &o. 
Now,  round  the  ingle  oheerly  met. 

Well  Boug  the  blast,  and  dread  naeharm  ; 
Wi'  jaws  o*  toddy  reeking  het. 

Well  keep  the  genial  current  warm. 
The  friendly  crack,  the  eheerfu*  sang. 

Shall  cheat  the  happy  hours  awa% 
Gar  pleasure  reign  the  evening  lang. 

And  laugh  at  biting  frost  and  snaw. 
Blythe  are  we,  Ac. 
The  cares  that  cluster  round  the  heart. 

And  gar  the  bosom  stound  wi'  pain, 
Shall  get  a  fright  afore  we  part, 

Will  mak'  them  fear  to  come  again. 
Then,  fill  about,  my  winsome  ohiels, 

The  sparkling  glass  will  banish  pine ; 
Nae  pain  the  happy  bosom  feels, 

Sae  free  o*  care  as  yours  and  mine. 
Blythe  are  we,  &c. 

ADAM   GLEN.* 

TvitM—Adam  Glen. 

Pauky  Adam  Glen, 

Piper  0'  the  clachan, 
WWi  he  stoitet  ben 

Sairly  was  he  peohan, 
Bpak  a  wee,  but  tint  his  win*, 
HorUit  down  and  hostit  syne. 


•  By  Mr.  Ulng  of  Breohto-thto  Is  one  of  Uie  bwt  illortwtioBB  o# 
Mm  fnuty-htmritd  Hiti-MalthiuiMi  tliai  ▼«  haT*  met  with  in  type. 
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Blew  his  beak,  an*  difhtit's  ecn* 

AQ'  whalslt  a'  forfouguien. 
But,  hia  yokin  dune, 

Cheeriekyth't  tbe  body, 
Crackit  like  a  gun. 

An'  leugh  to  auntie  Madie  ; 
Cried,  my  callante,  raise  a  spring, 
"  Inglan  John,"  or  ony  thing, 
For  weel  I'd  like  to  see  the  fling, 

O'  ilka  lass  and  laddie. 
Blythe  the  dancers  flew. 

Usquebaugh  was  plenty, 
Blythe  the  piper  grew, 

Tho'  shaking  ban's  wi'  ninety. 
Seven  times  his  bridal  vow 
Ruthless  fate  had  broken  thro'— 
Wha  wad  thought  his  coming  now 

Was  for  our  maiden  auntie. 
She  had  ne'er  been  sought, 

Cheerie  houp  was  fading, 
Dowie  is  the  thought 

To  live  and  die  a  maiden. 
How  it  comes  we  oanna  ken, 
Wanters  ay  maun  wait  their  ain, 
Madge  is  hecht  to  Adam  Oljsn, 

An'  soon  we'll  hae  a  wedding*. 

SANCT  MUNGO.* 
Sanct  Mungo  wals  ane  famous  sanot, 

And  ane  cantye  carle  wals  hee. 
He  drank  o*  ye  Molendinar  Hume, 

Quhan  bettere  hee  ouldna  prie  ; 

•  The  Patnm  H^t  of  GlMgow  Cathedral.  The  Molendfaiar  bani, 
allu4ed  to  in  the  third  line.  Is  the  Lethe  that  tepantee  the  two  great 
repotitorle*  of  mortaUty— the  ehnreh-jMii  of  the  Cathe<liml,  and  the 
NeoropoUfl. 
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Zit  qahan  he  onld  gette  ftennirera  ohetro. 

He  nener  wals  wattere  urye* 
Butte  dranke  o*  ye  stieame  o'  ye  \ninpiaQ«l  wonnei 

And  loot  ye  bume  rvnzie  bye. 
Sanct  Mungo  wals  ane  merrye  aanot. 

And  menylye  hee  mxig ; 
Quhaneuer  hee  liltit  uppe  hys  sprynge, 

Ye  very  Pirre  Parke  rang ; 
Butte  thoch  hee  weele  culd  lilt  and  qyngs. 

And  mak  sweet  melod^ye. 
He  ohauntit  aye  ye  bauldest  straynes, 

Quhan  pnymed  wi'  barlye-bree. 
Sanot  Mungo  wals  ane  godlye  sanct, 

Parre-famed  for  godlye  deedis, 
And  grete  delyte  hee  daylye  took 

Inn  oountynge  owre  hys  beadis ; 
Zit  I,  Sanot  Mungo's  youngeste  Bonne, 

Can  count  als  weUe  als  hee; 
Butte  ye  beadis  quilk  I  like  beet  to  count 

Are  ye  beadie  o'  barlye-bree. 
Sanct  Mungo  wale  ane  Jolly  aanot  :— 

Sa  weele  hee  lykit  gude  zil, 
Thatte  quhyles  hee  staynede  hys  quhyte  Tosture, 

Wi'  dribbbinds  o'  ye  stiU ; 
Butte  I,  hys  maist  unwordye  aonne, 

Haue  gane  als  farre  als  hee. 
For  ance  I  tynde  my  garmente  skirtis, 

Throuoh  lufe  o'  barlye-bree.  Alex.  Rodger. 


GLASGOW  PATRIOTS.* 
Axa^**  t%«re  not  a  hanitom*  SoldUr.'* 

Loyal  hearted  citizens  I 

Great  news  there's  come  to  town  ; 

« ItbnotlongiinMthe  tnzfOTTeMd«h«  remains  of  the  GliMsmr  Homer, 
Al«.  M*Doiuad,  alUi.  Bttnd  A  Uck,  umttutr  of  theee  Teraea,  «lu>  tot  many 
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I  have  not  got  the  partloulan  jet, 

But  they'll  be  in  the  afternoon. 

Loyal  hearted  citizens  I 

Great  news  I've  got  to  tell. 

Of  the  wars  in  Spain  and  Portingall 

And  how  the  town  of  Bodajos  feU. 

There  was  one  Aleck  Pattiaon, 

A  nutn  of  great  renown ; 

He  was  the  first  that  did  mount  Badajos  vnJla, 

And  the  iirat  that  did  tumble  down. 

He  was  a  handsome  tall  yoimg  gentleman, 

As  ever  my  eyes  did  see ; 

A  captain,  colonel,  or  major, 

He  very  soon  would  be. 

I  am  the  author  of  every  word  I  sing. 

Which  you  may  very  well  see, 

The  music  alone  excepted. 

But  Just  of  the  poetrea. 

rve  travell'd  the  world  all  over, 

And  many  a  place  beside ; 

But  I  never  did  see  a  more  beautifuller  city. 

Than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  navigatable  river,  the  Clydei 

I  left  InTemesB  without  e'er  a  guide. 

And  arrived  in  Glasgow  city. 

Where  I've  been  informed  that  bold  John  Bull, 

Again  beat  the  French  so  pretty. 

J9tn  penmbulftied  our  itreeto,  and  with  dexter  hand  direoted  th»  mo  v»> 
mentaof  hia  TioUn,  while  hli  Ups  gave  the  nuantred  MOompMUmenti 
A  mnarkftblf  tgMtti  dteteh  of  hit  life  appewed  in  the  Seoti  Tim» 
Newipaper  at  liis  death,  drawn  ap  by  our  City  Chamberlain,  Mr.  John 
Strang.  Aleek  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  readiest  improTlaatoree  of  hia 
time ;  and  it  wae  greatly  to  hie  adTaatage  that  he  wu  not  dictrtaeed 
by  a  Tery  delieate  ear  for  either  number*  or  harmony.  Whether  hia 
lines  had  a  greater  number  of  feet  than  eonsisted  with  ease  and  graee 
er  limped  in  their  motion  for  want  of  the  due  proportion,  these  defeota 
were  amply  eompensatcd  for  by  a  n^>Id  artlonlatioa  in  the  one  eaae^  and 
te  ihe  other  by  a  strong  dash  or  two  of  the  bow. 
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I  came  into  the  Star  Inn  and  Hotel ; 

First,  they  gave  me  brandy-  and  then  they  gare  me  gin ; 

Here's  sucoesB,  to  all  the  waiters 

Of  the  Star  Inn and  Hotel ! 


THE  TOOM  MEAL-POCK.* 
Prbserys  ua  a* !  what  shall  we  do. 

Thir  dark  unhallowed  times  ? 
We're  surely  dreeing  penance  now, 

For  some  most  awf  u'  crimes. 
Sedition  dauma  now  appear. 

In  reality  or  Joke, 
For  ilka  chield  maun  mourn  wi'  me, 

O*  a  hinging  toom  meal-pock. 

And  sing,  Oh  waes  me ! 
When  lasses  braw  gaed  out  at  e'tai, 

For  sport  and  pastime  free, 
I  seem'd  like  ane  in  paradise, 

The  moments  quick  did  flee. 
Like  Yenuses  they  a'  appeared, 

Wed  pouther'd  were  their  locks— f 
TTwaseafly  dune,  when  at  their  hames, 

Wi'  the  fldbaklng  o'  their  pocks. 
And  sing,  Oh  waes  me ! 
How  happy  past  my  former  days, 

Wi*  merry  heartsome  glee, 
Wh&i  smiling  Fortune  hdd  the  cup. 

And  Peace  sat  on  my  knee ; 
Nae  wants  had  I  but  were  supplied, 

My  heart  wi'  joy  did  Inock, 

*  rhte  oapital  MBg  ^nw  written  by  John  Rob«xlMm,  Wmtw,  in 
Fkliley,  sboaith*  time  of  the  poUtioia  fenncnte  of  1788.  We  kno% 
not  the  air  to  whleh  it  is  rang,  bat  beliere  it  !■  an  old  one.  Onr  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  George  MiUer,  Bhatyre,  ilngs  it  inimitably,  whether 
tte  air,  or  the  auMijuW  «>  ttie  aetion,  be  taken  into  eooeldcnlion. 

\  Hie  alloaion  here,  la  to  hair  powdar,  whiah,  ai  tbt  time  in  (jneitiea 
wMOMd  by  all  raapeotable  perMDa,  gtmlta  oni  mm^* 
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^Hiea  in  the  neak,  1  smiiipq;  in«» 

A  gauciei  weel-filled  pouJC 

And  sing,  Oh  \raes  mei 
Speak  no  ae  word  about  Itetonu, 

Nor  petition  Piurliament ; 
A  viaer  scheme  I'll  now  propuut;, 

I'm  sure  ye'll  gie  consent  ;— 
Send  up  a  chield  or  twa  like  hitn. 

As  a  sample  o*  the  flock, 
Whase  hollow  cheeks  will  be  sure  proof 

O*  a  hinging  toom  meal-pock. 

And  sing.  Oh  waes  me  1 
And  should  a  sicht  sae  ghastly  like. 

Wi'  rags,  and  banes,  and  skin, 
Hae  nae  impression  on  yon  folks. 

Just  tell  yell  stand  a-hin. 
O,  what  a  contrast  will  ye  show, 

To  the  glowtin'  Lunnun  folk. 
When  in  St.  James'  ye  tak*  your  stand, 

Wi'  a  hinging  toom  meal-pock. 

And  sing,  Oh  waes  me ! 
Then  rear  your  hand,  and  glow'r,  and  sUie, 

Before  yon  hills  o'  beef ; 
Tell  them  ye  are  frae  Scotland  come, 

For  Scotia's  relief ;~ 
Tell  them  ye  are  the  very  best 

Wal'd  frae  the  fattest  flock ; 
Then  raise  your  arms,  and  O I  display 

A  hinging  toom  meal-pock. 

And  sing,  Oh  waes  met 
Tell  them  ye're  wearied  o'  the  chain 

That  bauds  the  state  thegither, 
For  Scotland  wishes  Just  to  tak' 

Gude  nicht  wi'  ane  anlther  I 
We  canna  thole,  we  canna  bide 

This  bard  unwieldy  yoke. 
For  wark  and  want  but  111  ainem. 

Wi'  a  hinging  toom  meal-pock. 

And  sing.  Oh  wnes  am  t 
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I  SHALL  RETURN  AGAIN.* 
J  WOULD  not  hare  fhee  dry  the  tear 

That  dims  thine  eye  of  blue ; 
I  would  not  that  thy  cheek  should  wear 

A  smile  at  our  adieu: 
Yet  cheer  thee,  love,  the  past  was  bliss. 

And  though  we  part  in  pain, 
A  happier  hour  will  follow  this. 

And  we  shall  meet  again. 
Oh  think  not  that  the  wUd  sea-wave 

Shall  bear  my  Aeart  from  thee,  ' 
Unless  its  cold  breast  prove  my  gi'ave, 

TwiU  work  no  change  in  me, 
The  troubled  music  of  the  deep 

Is  now  our  farewell  strain. 
And  fond  affection  well  may  weep, 

Yet— 111  return  again. 
I  go  to  find  a  bower  of  peace. 

In  lovelier  lands  than  thine. 
Where  cruel  fortune's  frowns  shall  cease. 

Where  I  can  call  thee  mine. 
And  when  to  crown  my  fairy  plan. 

But  one  thing  shall  remain ; 
Then,  love— if  there  be  truth  in  man— 

I  shall  return  again.  Wm.  Kennedjf, 


THE  ANSWER. 
Why  walk  I  by  the  lonely  strand  ? 
He  comes  not  with  the  tide. 


•  Thb  Mog  ^nw  one  of  the  fint  written  hj  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  was 
preeented  by  him  to  oar  pubUeher,  who  had  ragfeiAed  the  ab  to  whioh 
H  is  oniany  •nng— The  Highland  Wai«h«  or  Manh  in  the  iSd  Ikgi- 
We  regret  that  »  lyriat  ao  highly  gifted  does  not  feTour  tlif 
with  more  of  hie  r 
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His  home  is  in  another  land» 

The  stranger  is  his  bride. 
The  stranger,  on  whose  lofty  bruv, 

Theefaroling  diamonds  shine, 
Is  now  his  bride,  whose  earliest  row. 

And  pledge  of  hope,  were  mine. 
They  tell  me  that  my  cheek  is  pale, 

That  youth's  light  smile  is  gone ; 
That  mating  with  the  ocean  gale 
Hath  ohilled  my  heart  to  stone ; 
And  friendship  aeka  what  secret  care 

There  is  to  work  me  wo. 
But  vainly  seeks  a  grief  to  share 
Which  none  shall  ever  know. 
Ye  waves,  that  heard  the  false  one  swear, 

But  saw  him  not^retum, 
Veil  not  betray  me,  if  a  tear 

Should  start  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Yet,  no— a  wounded  spirit's  pride. 
Though  passion's  pangs  are  deep, 
ShaU  dash  the  trait'rous  drop  aside, 

From  ^es  that  must  not  weep. 
In  vain,  alas !  I  have  no  power 

To  quit  this  lonely  strand. 
From  whence,  at  the  wild  parting  hour, 

I  saw  him  leave  the  land. 
Though  he  has  ta'en  a  stranger  bride, 

My  love  will  not  depart ; 
Its  seal,  too  strong  for  woman's  pride, 
ShaU  be  a  broken  heart.  ff «.  JTmiiMf jn 


NED  BOLTON. 
A  JOLLT  comrade  in  the  port,  a  fearless  mate,  at  sea ; 
When  I  forget  thee,  to  my  hand  false  may  the  cutlass  be  I 
And  may  my  gallant  battle-flag  be  stricken  down  in  shamo, 
If,  when  the  social  can  goes  round,  I  fail  to  pledge  thy  nanM  I 
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Up,  ap,  mj  ladB !— hia  memoiyl— well  srlw  It  with  aoheer,— 
Ned  Bolton,  the  oommander  of  the  Bhiok  Snake  privateer ! 
Poor  Ned !  he  had  a  heart  of  steel,  with  neither  flaw  nor 

epeok; 
Firm  u  a  rook,  in  strife  or  storm,  he  stood,  the  qnarter-deok } 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  waloonie  man  to  many  an  Indian  dame, 
And  Spanish  planters  Grossed  thsmaeLTes  at  whisper  of  his 

name; 
Bat  now,  Jamaioa  girls  may  weep— rich  Dons  seouiely 

smil&-« 
His  bark  will  take  no  prize  again,  nor  ne'er  touch  Indian 

ide! 
*8  blood  I  twas  a  sony  fate  he  met  on  his  own  mother  waye,~ 
The  foe  far  off,  the  stonn  asleep,  and  yet  to  findagxaTo! 
With  store  of  the  Peruvian  gold,  and  spirit  of  the  oane. 
No  need  would  he  have  had  to  cruise,  in  tropic  climes. 

again: 
But  some  are  bom  to  sink  at  eea,  and  some  to  hang  on 

shore. 
And  Fortune  cried,  Qod  speed !  at  last,  and  welcomed  Ned 

no  more. 
'Twas  off  the  coast  of  Mexico— the  tale  is  bitter  brief— 
The  Black  Snake,  under  press  of  sail,  stuck  fast  upon  a  reef ; 
Upon  a  cutting  coral-reef— scaroe  a  good  league  fh>m  land- 
But  hundreds,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  were  ranged  upon  the 

strand: 
His  boats  ware  lost  before  Gape  Horn,  and,  >vith  an  old 

canoe, 
Even  had  he  numbered  ten  for  one,  what  oould  Nod  Bolton 

do? 
Six  days  and  nights,  the  vessel  lay  upon  the  coral-reef. 
Nor  favouring  gale,  nor  friendly  flag,  brought  prospect  of 

relief; 
For  a  land-breeze,  the  wild  one  prayed,  who  never  prayed 

before. 
And  when  It  oame  not  at  his  call,  he  bit  his  lip  and  swonz 
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The  Spaniards  dioated  tnm  the  beaeh,  hut  did  not  venture 

near, 
Too  well  tbiBf  knew  the  mettle  of  the  daring  privateer  I 
A  oalm !— «  oalm  I— «  hopelese  oalm  1— the  red  gun  burning 

high. 
Glared  bUsteringly  and  wearily,  in  a  transparent  sky ; 
The  grog  went  round  the  gasping  orew,  and  loudly  rose  the 

song, 
The  only  pastime  at  an  hour  when  rest  seemed  far  too  long. 
So  hoisierously  they  took  their  rouse,  upon  the  orowded 

deok. 
They  looked  like  men  who  had  escaped,  not  feared,  a  sud- 

den  wreck. 

Up  sprung  the  breeze  the  seventh  day— away  I  away !  to  sea 
Drifted  the  bark,  with  riven  planks,  ovor  the  waters  free ; 
Their  battle-flag  these  rovers  bold  then  hoisted  top-mast 

high. 
And  to  the  swarthy  foe  sent  baok  a  fieroe  defying  cry. 
"  One  last  broadside  1"  Ned  Bolton  cried,— deep  boomed  the 

cannon's  roar. 
And  echo's  hollow  growl  returned  an  answer,  from  the 

shore. 
The  thundering  gun,  the  broken  song,  the  mad  tumultuous 

cheer. 
Ceased  not,  so  long  as  ocean  spared,  tiie  shattered  privateer  i 
I  saw  her— I— she  shot  by  me,  Uke  lightning,  in  the  gale. 
We  strove  to  save,  we  tacked,  and  fast  we  slackened  all 

our  sail— 
I  knew  the  wave  of  Ned's  right  hand— farewell  I— you  strive 

in  vain! 
And  he»  or  one  of  his  ship's  crew,  ne'er  enter'd  port  again 

Wm.  Kennedy. 


IRISH  INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  wonderful  age  when  most  men  go  to  ooU^;e, 
And  every  man's  skull  holds  a  hatful  of  knowledge. 
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Twfll  loon  he  a  vonder  to  meet  with  a  fool, 
Binoe  men  are  abroad  like  Professor  O'Toole. 

Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 
There  are  very  few  men  like  OToole  who  can  teaoh, 
When  the  head  wont  respond,  he  applies  to  the  breech  i 
And  whacking  them  well,  tUl  he  givea  them  thehr  AiU, 
Let  us  knook  in  the  laming,  says  Doctor  O'Toole. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
One  morning  the  Doctor  went  out  to  his  walk, 
And  fomid  on  the  door  his  own  likeness  in  chalk. 
That  morning  he  flc^'d  every  brat  in  the  school, 
ite  a  part  of  my  eystem,  says  Doctor  O'Toole. 

Derry  down,  &o. 
Now  get  on  with  your  laming  as  fast  as  yon  can. 
For  knowledge  is  sweeter  than  eggs  done  with  ham ; 
Fire  away  with  your  lessons,  mind  this  is  the  school. 
Or  111  blow  ye  to  pot,  says  Professor  OToole. 

Deny  down,  &o. 
And  now,  my  dear  chllder,  bear  this  in  your  mind. 
That  words  without  meaning  are  nothing  but  wind ; 
Accept  of  all  favours,  make  that  the  first  rule. 
Or  your  nothing  but  goalins,  says  Doctor  OTodeu 

Derry  down,  &a 
When  you  go  to  a  house  and  they  az  you  to  eat, 
Dont  hold  down  your  head,  and  refuse  the  good  meat  t 
But  say  you  will  drink  too,  or  else  you'M  a  fool> 
Myself  does  the  same  thing,  says  Doetor  O'Toole. 

Deny  down,  dec. 
When  father  and  mother  have  turned  their  backs. 
Don't  kick  up  a  row  with  the  dog  and  the  cat ; 
Nor  tie  the  pig's  tail  to  a  table  or  stool, 
Te'M  a  parcel  of  villains,  says  Doctor  OToole. 

Deny  down,  &c 
But  give  over  fighting,  and  think  of  your  sins. 
Or  111  break  eViy  bone  in  your  rasoaly  skins. 
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Nor  try  to  deoeive  me  like  ducks  in  a  ^ooX, 
For  111  find  out  the  sinner,  says  Doctor  OToole. 

Derry  down,  dec. 
When  into  your  grandmother's  cup-board  ye  break. 
In  scrambling  down  from  it  take  care  of  your  neck— 
Dont  cheat  the  poor  hangman,  that  crazy  old  fool ; 
Give  the  DevU  his  due,  says  Profossor  O'Toole. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
The  lessons  are  over,  so  run  away  home. 
Nor  turn  up  your  nose  at  a  crust  or  a  bone ; 
Come  back  in  the  morning,  for  that  is  the  rule  ; 
And  yell  get  more  instructions  from  Doctor  O'TooW 

Deny  down,  die. 


MARY  BEATON. 
BoNNis  blooming  Mary  Beaton  1 
Bonnie  blooming  Mary  Beaton  I 
Could  I  but  gain  her  for  my  ain, 
I'd  be  the  blythest  wight  in  Britain. 
I've  woo'd  and  sued  this  mony  a  day, 

Uk  tender  vow  o'  love  repeatin', 
But  still  she  smiles,  and  answers  **  nap" 
While  I,  puir  saul  I  am  near  the  greetin'. 
Bonny  blooming,  &o. 
If  smiles  frae  her  can  wound  sae  sair. 
How  sair  were  frowns  frae  Mary  Beaton ! 
The  lee-lang  night  I  sich  and  grane, 

An'  toss  an'  tumble  till  I'm  sweatin'. 
For  wink  o'  sleep  can  I  get  nane. 
For  thinkin'  still  on  Maty  Beaton. 
Bonnie  blooming,  &c 
Poor  troubled  ghaist !  I  get  nae  rest, 
And  what's  my  trouble  ?  Mary  Beaton. 
When  ither  youngsters  blythe  an*  gay, 
Set  aff  to  join  some  merry  meetin'. 
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By  aome  (Iyk»«id6 1  \axuHy  itni.?, 
A-mufing  still  on  Maiy  Beaton. 
Bonnie  blooming,  &a 
A*  mirth  an'  fan,  I  hate  an*  shun. 
An'  a'  for  sake  o'  Mary  Beaton. 

I  ance  oould  laugh  an'  sing  wi'  glee, 
And  grudg'd  the  hours  sae  short  an'  fleetlu , 

But  now  ilk  day's  a  tnoon  to  me, 
Sae  sair  I  lang  for  Maiy  Beaton. 
Bonnie  blooming,  &c. 

Till  ance  she's  mine,  111  waste  an'  pine, 

For  now  I'm  past  baith  sleep  an'  eatiu' 

Her  fairy  form  sae  light  an'  fair. 

Her  gxacefu'  manner  saeinvitin', 
Alas  I  wiU  kill  me  wi'  despair. 
Unless  I  soon  get  Mary  Beaton. 
Bonnie  blooming,  &o. 
Wad  she  but  bless  me  wi'  a  Yss, 
Oh  how  that  yet  my  lot  wad  sweeten  1 

Alex,  llod(n». 


PETER  AND  MARY ; 

A  KITCHBN  BAJJUU). 
romitd  M  Fw«,  ami  written  «rpm«fy/n'  00  M«  Hantwr$-on  t 

Thk  learned  have  said  (bat  who  can  tell 

When  learned  folks  are  right) 
That  there  is  no  such  thing  in  life 

*<  As  loving  at  first  sight." 
But  I  will  now  an  instance  bring, 

You  may  rely  upon, 
How  PxTSB  BI.ACK  fell  deep  in  lo«« 

With  Mary  Mucklbmhu. 
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He  thnugli  tUa  kltefaan-wliidow  lookV, 

Whan  Mary  Jut  had  got 
A  icnnd  of  baaf  all  nawiy  oook'd. 

And  ■molriiig  tnm  the  pot 
And  aye  ha  gai*d  and  aye  he  smelt. 

With  many  a  hungry  groan, 
TiU  Mazy^  heart  began  to  melt 

Like  marrow  in  the  bone. 
And  looking  up,  she  sweetly  smUed, 

Her  smile  it  seemed  to  say, 
**  Please,  Mr.  Black,  if  you're  inclined, 

Tonll  dine  vrith  me  to-day." 
At  katt  so  Peter  read  her  smile. 

And  soon  tripp'd  down  the  stair ; 
When  Mary  kindly  welcom'd  him, 

And  help'd  him  to  a  ohair. 
There  mnch  he  praised  the  round  of  beef, 

And  much  he  praised  the  maid ; 
While  she,  poor  simple  soul,  believed 

Baoh  flattering  word  he  said. 
Ptihaps  he  made  some  slight  mistakea, 

Yet  part  might  weU  be  trew'd. 
For  though  her  fiioe  was  no  great  jftofcc* , 

The  beef  was  really  good. 

Then  Peter  pledged  his  troth,  and  swore 

A  constant  man  he'd  be. 
And  dailif,  like  a  man  of  truth. 

Came  eonsUmUy  at  three. 
And  thus  he  dared,  though  long  and  lean, 

Baoh  slanderous  tongue  to  say» 
That,  though  when  present  he  seem'd  long* 

That  he  was  long  away. 
Tkrm  was  the  hour,  when  bits  were  nioa, 

And  thn  he  ahoWd  hisfsoe. 
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But  Aow'd  It  then  m  v«t  oft 

That  Maiy  lost  her  plaoa. 
Some  fUr  ones  tay  that  lots  is  swaot. 

And  liideth  many  a  fault ; 
Our  fair  one  found,  when  tum*d  awa^t 

Her  loTe  was  rather  talL 
Foot  Maiy  says  to  Peter  Black, 

*'  Now  wedded  let  ns  be. 
Bone  of  your  bone,  flesh  of  your  flesh 

You  promis'd  to  make  me.** 

"  Flesh  of  your  flesh,  I  grant  I  said, 

Bone  of  your  bone,  rd  be ; 
But  now  you  know  you're  got  noJteOi, 

And  bona  are  not  for  me." 

Poor  Cooky  now  stood  all  aghast 

To  find  him  on  the  shy. 
And  rais'd  her  apron-tail  to  wipe 

The  dripping  from  her  eye. 
She  sobb'd  •<  Oh,  perjured  Peter  Black, 

The  basest  man  I  know, 
Youte  Black  by  name,  you're  black  at  heart. 

Since  you  can  use  me  so.** 
Yet,  still  to  please  her  Peter's  tasU 

Gare  her  poor  heart  relief ; 
So  Mary  went  and  hung  herself. 

And  thus  beoame  hung  &e</. 

That  grief  had  cut  her  up,  twas  plain 

To  every  <»ic  in  town. 
But  Peter,  when  he  heard  the  tale. 

He  ran  and  aU  her  down. 
Fast,  Hast  his  briny  tears  now  flow'd 

Yet  Mary's  sands  ran  fleeter; 
Such  brine  could  not  preterve  the  maid. 

Though  from  her  own  saU  Peter. 
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Fran  fhig  left  oookmalds  learn  to  than 

Men  who  am  long  and  lean ; 
For  when  they  talk  about  their  love. 

Til  pudiUfv  that  they  mean.  CterrtdK. 


THE  DBIL  O'  BUCKLTYIB. 

Kab  doubt  yell  hae  heard  how  daft  Davie  M*Ouat 

Cam'  heme  like  a  deil,  wi'  an  auld  horn  bouat ; 

His  feet  they  were  cloven,  horns  stuck  through  his  bonnet. 

That  fley'd  a*  the  niebours  when  e'er  they  look'd  on  it  j 

The  bairns  flew  like  bees  in  a  fright  to  their  hlvie. 

For  ne'er  do  a  deU  was  e'er  seen  in  Bucklyvie; 

We  had  deils  o'  our  ain  in  plenty  to  grue  at, 
Without  makin'  a  new  deil  o'  Davie  M*Ouat : 
We  hae  deils  at  the  somin',  and  deUs  at  blaqihemin* ; 
We  hae  deils  at  the  oursin',  and  deHs  at  nioknamin'  t 
But  for  oloots  and  for  horns,  and  Jaws  flt  to  rive  ye, 
Sio  a  deil  never  cam'  to  the  town  o'  Bucklsrvie. 

We  hae  deUs  that  will  lie  wi'  ony  deils  breathing . 

We'ke  a'  deils  for  drink  when  we  get  it  for  naetbljg ; 

We  tak'  a'  we  can,  we  gie  unco  little, 

For  no  ane  11  part  wi'  the  reek  o'  his  spittle ; 

The  shod  we  ne'er  use,  wi'  the  rake  we  wiU  rive  you, 

So  well  fen  without  ony  mair  deils  in  Bucklyvie. 

Though  hanless  and  olootless,  wi'  nae  tail  to  smite  yc,  | 

Like  leeches  when  yaup,  yet  fii*  sair  can  we  bite  ye ; 

In  our  meal-pook  nae  new  deil  will  e'er  get  his  nieve  in, 

For  among  us  the  auld  ane  oould  soaroe  get  a  llvin'. 

To  keep  a'  that's  gnde  to  ourselves  we  contrive  aye. 

For  that  is  the  creed  o'  the  town  o*  BuoUyvie. 

But  deils  wi'  Ck>urt  favour  wo  never  look  blue  at, 
Then  let's  drink  to  oar  new  deil,  daft  Davie  M'Ouat ; 
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And  Isng  may  be  wag  balth  his  teO  and  his  balrdle, 
l^fhont  skaifh  or  soomlng  frae  lord  or  frae  lairdie ; 
Let  him  get  but  the  Qneem  at  onr  fiints  to  oonniTe  aye, 
Hell  be  the  best  deil  fsr  the  town  o'  Bnoklyiie. 

Now,  I Ve  teU't  ye  ilk  failin',  I've  teU't  ye  Uk  faut  : 
Stiok  mair  to  yer  moilln*,  and  less  to  yer  maut ; 
And  aibUns  yell  find  it  for  better  and  wiser. 
Than  traikin'  and  drinkin*  wl*  Davie  the  golaar ; 
And  nerer  to  wanthrift  may  ony  deil  drive  ye, 
Is  the  wish  o'  wee  Watty,  the  bard  o*  Bucldyvie. 

Carrick, 


A  MOTHER'S  DAUTY. 
Anu-*'  Mjf  mithtr't  myt  ^omrhf  Mvrc  dm." 

My  mither  wad  hae  me  weel  married, 
My  mither  wad  hae  me  weel  married ; 

Na,  she  tries  a*  she  can 

To  get  me  a  gudeman, 
But  as  yet,  a'  her  plans  hae  miscarried. 
To  balls  and  to  concerts  she  hies  me. 
And  meikle  taraw  finery  buys  me ; 

But  the  men  are  sae  shy. 

They  Just  glowl*  and  gang  by. 
There's  nane  has  the  sense  yet  to  prize  me. 

To  ilka  tea-party  she  tak's  me. 

And  the  theme  o'  her  table-talk  mak'S  me ; 

But  the  folks  leak  sae  queer. 

When  she  ories  "  Lizzy  1  dear,** 
That  their  oondnct  most  grievously  racks  m» 
Shehaurlsme  aff  to  the  coast  there, 
Bxpecting  to  mak'  me  the  toast  there ; 

But  somehow  or  ither, 

A  lass  wl'  her  mither, 
Discovers  her  time  is  bat  lost  there. 
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At  the  Uric,  too,  I'm  made  to  Attend  her. 
Not  wholly  heart-homage  to  render. 

But  in  rioh  **  silken  sheen/' 

Just  to  see  and  be  ssen, 
And  to  dazzle  the  gowks  wi'  my  splendour : 
But  for  a*  my  sweet  smirks  and  my  glances, 
Th  ero's  neyer  a  wooer  adranoes 

To  oxter  me  hame, 

Wi*  my  dainty  auld  dame ; 
Alas,  now,  how  kittle  my  chance  is ! 
I'm  sure  I'm  as  good  as  my  cousin, 
Wha  reckons  her  Joes  by  the  dizen ; 

That  besiege  her  in  thrangs, 

nka  gate  that  she  gangs, 
A'  swarmin'  like  bumbees  a-bizzin' . 
And  for  beauty^  pray  what's  a*  her  share  o't  ? 
Like  me  she  could  thole  a  hue  mair  o't ; 

For  It's  granted  by  a'. 

Though  she  dresses  right  braw, 
She  has  wonderf u'  little  to  q>are  ot 
But  I  trow  I  maun  try  a  new  plan  yet , 
And  d^)6nd  on  myfeT  for  a  man  yet ; 

For  my  cousin  Kate  vows. 

That  tome  mUhers  are  cwfee. 
That  wad  scaur  the  best  chiel  that  ever  ran  yet 
And  gin  I  hae  the  luck  to  get  married, 
Gin  I  hae  the  luck  to  get  marriedy 

Wi'  a  husband  to  guide, 

(Let  Miss  Kate  then  deride,) 
I'll  be  proud  that  my  point  has  been  carried. 

Alex»Bodffer. 


"  Hour  AW  A',  JOHNNT,  LADT 
Hoot  awa*,  Johnny,  lad !  what  maks  ye  flatter  me  ? 
Why  wi'  your  praises  soe  meUde  beqAtter  me  f 
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Why  sae  inoMnntly  dMTe  and  be-eUtter  dm. 

Teasing  me  nuir  fhaa  a  body  can  bide? 
Canlbdiere,  whenye**aiigBl'*aad<*goddeear  me* 

That  ye'to  in  earnest  to mak  me  your  bride? 
Say,  ean  a  woman  o*  sense  or  yet  modesty. 

Listen  to  talk  frae  the  truth  sae  far  wide  ? 
Few  are  the  flatterer's  claims  to  ainoerity. 
Loud  though  he  boost  o'  his  honour  and  verity » 
Truth  frae  his  lips  Is  a  wonderfu'  rarity, 

Words  by  his  actions  are  sadly  belied ! 
Woman  he  deems  but  a  toy  to  be  sported  wi', 

Dawted  or  spumed  at,  as  oaprioe  may  guide ; 
Blooming  a  while  to  be  dallied  and  oourted  wi'. 

Then  to  be  flung  like  auld  lumber  aside ! 
True  love  has  seldom  the  gift  o'  loquacity. 
Lips  to  exinress  it,  aft  want  the  capacity ; 
Wha,  then,  oan  trust  in  a  wooer's  veraoity, 

Whaae  butter'd  words  o'er  his  tongue  saftly  slide  ) 
What  are  love's  tell-tales,  that  give  it  sweet  uttecanc*. 

Wherein  the  maiden  may  safely  confide  ? 
What— but  the  glances,  the  sighs  and  heart-fluttering*. 

Of  the  loved  youth  who  takes  truth  for  his  guide  ? 
Tet,  though  I've  spoken  wi'  seeming  severity. 
Made  oboervations  wl'  prudish  asperity, 
I'd  be  the  last  ane  to  geek,  or  to  sneer  at  ye, 

Kenning  how  little  is  made  by  fause  pride. 
Could  we  but  then  understand  ane  anither,  then 

Soon  wad  my  bosom  the  matter  decide ; 
Leaving  my  worthy  auld  father  and  mither,  then 

Hey,  Johnny,  lad  I  I'd  beoome  your  ain  bride. 

Alex,  Rodger 


HIGHLAND  POLITICIANS. 
Comb,  Tougall,  tell  me  what  you'll  thooht 
Apout  this  Bin  Reform,  man. 
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Tat*8  preeding  ilo  a  mnokle  steer. 

An'  like  to  raise  ta  etorm,  maai 
For  noo  ta  peoples  meet  in  troves, 

On  both  sides  o'  ta  Tweed,  man, 
An'  spoket  speeolinms  loud  an*  lang, 

An'  Tery  panld  inteed,  man. 
Teed,  Tonald,  lad,  shell  no  pe  ken. 

For  she's  nae  politish,  man, 
But  for  their  speeohnms  lend  an'  lang. 

She  wadna  gie  tat  sneesh,  man ; 
For  gin  she'U  thooht  ta  thing  was  rlcht. 

She  wad  her  beetook  traw,  man, 
An'  fenght  like  tamn— till  anoe  ta  Bill 

Was  made  ooot  Cospet  law,  man. 
Hoot  toot,  man,  Tougall !  tat  micht  do 

When  Shorou  Twa  did  ring,  man, 
An'  her  foie-faiters  trew  ta  tirk. 

To  mak  teir  Chairlie  king,  man ; 
But  tirks,  an*  pistols,  an'  claymores, 

Pe  no  for  me  nor  yon,  man  ; 
Teyll  a*  pe  out  o*  fiuihions  gane 

Since  pluity  Waterloo,  man. 
Last  nicht  shell  went  to  pay  her  rent, 

Ta  laird  gie  her  ta  tram,  man, 
An'  tell  her  tat  this  Bill  Reform 

Was  shust  a  nonsense  tamn,  mim  ( 
Pb  no  for  honest  man's,  shell  say, 

Pe  meddle  'fiRoirs  o'  State,  man, 
But  leave  those  matters  to  hlmls  Giuca, 

Him's  Glort,  an'  ta  great  man. 
Shell  talk  'pout  BevolaHong,  too, 

Pe  pad  an'  wicked  thing,  man. 
Wad  teuk  awa  ta  "fetinctions  a', 

Frse  peggar  down  to  king,  man  t 
Nae  doubts,  nae  doubts,  her  nainsel'  wbA^ 

But  yet  tere's  something  worse,  man, 
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Ta  pair  man*!  oow  nor  horse,  man. 
An'  ten  shell  wUh  ta  MinUtert 

Pe  kicket  free  telr  place,  man : 
Och  hon,  och  hon  1  her  nahiael  said, 

Tat  wad  pe  wofu*  case*  man ; 
For  gin  ta  Ministers  pe  fa% 

Precentors  neist  mann  gang,  man- 
Syne  wha  wad  in  ta  Pnnker  stood, 

An*  lilt  ta  godly  ssng,  man  ? 
Och!  ten  ta  laird  ilee  in  a  rage. 

An'  sin/U*did*  me  ca',  man— 
Me  tell  him  no  pe  understood 

What  him  will  spoke  ara,  man : 
Ta  slnfu'diel !— na,  na,  shell  say. 

She'll  no  pelang  tat  clan,  man, 
Hersel's  a  true  an'  trusty  Orant^ 

As  coot  as  'nitter  man,  man. 
But,  TougaU,  lad  t  my  "pinion  is, 

An'  tat  shell  freely  gie,  man, 
T^  laird  pe  fear  tat  this  Refonn 

Will  petter  yon  an*  me,  man : 
For  like  some  ither  lairds,  she  stUl 

Wad  ride  upon  our  paok^  man ; 
But  fait !  sUeni  maype  saw  ta  tay, 

Pe  tell  him  'hitter  crack,  man. 
For  Shames  ta/ieter^  say  this  Bill 

Will  mak'  ta  rents  pe  fa',  man ; 
Pe  mak'  ta  sueesh  an'  whisky  cheap, 

Ta  ganger  chase  awa,  man  ; 
An'  ne'er  let  lairds  nor  factors  vaaxe 

Pe  do  ta  poor  man's  harm,  man, 
Nor  pnm  himli  house  apoon  him's  head. 

An*  trive  him  afT  ta  farm,  man 

•  lafldel.  t  JUBMllM  Wmt 
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Wed,  Tonald !  gin  IH  tboohtit  fhat. 

Reformer  I  will  turn,  man, 
For  wi'  their  'presdons  an'  their  loaRiav 

My  Tery  pluit  will  pum,  man : 
Och,  ahtut  to  hae  ta  tay  apout, 

Wi'  some  tat  I  will  ken,  man ; 
Teyll  prunt  my  house  to  pleate  ta  laird. 

Cot  r  let  them  try't  again,  man  I 

AUx.  Rodger. 


0  I  DINNA  BID  MB  GANG  WI'  YOU. 

O  t  DINNA  bid  me  gang  wi'  you, 

Twould  break  my  mither's  heart ; 
There's  nana  to  care  for  her  but  me, 

Saedinna  bid  us  part : 
iBoroasing  frailties  tell  that  here 

Her  time  will  no  be  lang. 
And  wha  wad  tend  her  deeing  bed, 

Gin  I  wi'  you  should  gang  ? 
She  kens  our  hearts,  and  says  she  thinks 

She  could  our  absence  bear ; 
But  while  she  speaks,  her  aged  e'e 

Is  glist'ning  wi'  a  tear. 
Light  waes  wiU  weet  the  youthfu'  cheek. 

But  ah !  severe's  the  pang 
That  sthrs  the  time-dried  fount  of  grief, 

Sae  dinna  bid  me  gang. 

James  ScoU. 


KILROONY'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 
Hatb  ye  heard  of  the  excellent  sport 

AfTorded  by  Master  Kilroony, 
How,  when  he  got  up  to  the  court. 

The  king  recognised  an  old  crony  7 
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'Rifht  hawv  to  aee  you  I  am ! 

And  weloome  you  an  into  Luunan  t 
The  natives  cried  oat,  there  is  Dan, 
We  soaroely  believed  you  were  comin*. 
(Spoktm.)    «AiidM,Mr.DHilelKibooii7,liowdo7mido?*aayttlH 
King*    '  Pretty  well,  I  thaak  70a,' M7«  Dan,  <Osli  dozhi^ozii  to 
ymir  Kiagdiip's  glorj,  for  erer,  and  »  day  aftor ;  I  h«p«  ToarMidflaty  ii 
fbUofaiaabrity?'    *  That  I  am/ My*  the  King.    *Dld  yoahrinf  yow 
BhiUelah  vlth  ye,  Dan?'    *  I  did.'    'And  right  yoa  w«re/  My»  Hie 
Mi^eety,  *  for  betwixt  yoa  and  me,  there  ia  the  eafd  em  to  psyhcre,  and 
no  money  to  girelilm;  depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  wigevpon  the  gmei 
this  year,  long  befiwe  it  growi,  Dan;  bat  keep  your  mind  aey,&r  lam 
dotemdned  to  stand  by  my  loyal  loring  labjeeta  ai  long  ai  they  have  a 
bntton  on  their  eoata.*    «  That's  right,' tay*  Dan, 'and  If  one  of  the  Tar- 
mint,  after  this,  prasome  to  question  yonr  Majesty's  goodness,  blow 
RM  If  I  doni  beat  theb  two  eyes  taito  one.' 

Then  the  King  and  Kilroony  down  sat. 

And  partook  of  an  exoelleat  dinner ; 
There  was  roasted  and  boil'd,  lean  and  fat, 

To  oomfort  the  heart  of  each  ainner  ; 
There  was  brandy,  and  porter,  and  ale, 

With  excellent  wine  and  good  whisky , 
All  the  fruits  that  are  sold  by  retaU ; 

So  the  King  and  Kilroony  got  frisky. 

.  And  how  is  Mis.  Kilroony  and  aU  the  ehilder  ?•  says  the  Kfaig.  after 
the  dinner  was  over.  '  Why,  piotty  well,  thank  yoorMi^esty/ says  Dan. 
•  How  is  your  own  good  lady,  the  Qa«»>>  I  dont  see  her  about  all  the 
house,  sfcHOl-at-aU  ?'  '  Spake  aisy,' says  the  King, 'she's  in  b^dhnmeor 
to-day,  this  to  Friday,  and  she's  busy  wl*  washing  and  okantag;  anS 
when  engaged  fai  that  sort  of  woik,  the  gmU  hlade  gmHtmrn  with  the 
long  tail,  eonldnt  make  her  keep  the  dumb  side  of  her  tongu« 
nndenneeb*  'And  an  yo  so  sirsnmstanesd,*  says  Oan,  ' ifs-Jost  the- 
same  way  with  Mrs.  Klfammy ;  when  her  Uaod  got  np,  she  nsed  to 
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took  U  out  of  iMT.'  '  AMI  how  did  70a  manac*  tlurt?*  My«  tlM 
Kiof.'  •  Jutvi'thtMiiMolegant  liutmmtnt  jowwtn  onqnlring after 
a  UM1«  ago.  X  rabbod  her  down  wHhan  oaken  towal,  and  gave  her  Ato- 
and-twentj  drop*  of  ahnieldi  oil  next  her  atomaeh  In  the  mominf . 
'Doni  mention  It,'  aayi  the  King.    « Then  dont  ax  me,'  aays  Has. 

*  Arrah,  murder !'  ezclaim'd  the  good  King, 

'  Could  you  oudgel  the  bones  of  a  woman  V 

*  I  would  try/  says  Kilroony, « to  bring 
Baok  her  ainaee,  and  make  her  a  true  one ; 

For  ladies  when  doing  what's  wrong. 

Are  nought  but  a  parcel  of  varmint : 
Says  the  King  to  Kilroony,  *  go  home, 

I've  heard  quite  enough  of  yoiu:  tarmirU, 

'  Getontof  m7houMthlamlnate,'ia7«theKing.  *  andnerer  afterwaida 
let  me  hear  70a  iniinnate  an7  thing  against  the  female  gcneiation. 
Bad  laek  to  70U  for  a  dlrt7  bog.trottlng-potwaUoper«  eant  70  give  out 
7oiir  eounael  to  7oiir  own  beautiful  pinniry,  six  million*  of  elegant 
male  and  female  Paddies,  all  in  a  state  of  beantiftil  natnfalit7;  nv« 
there's  work  enough  for  7our  patriotism.  Daniel  Kilroon7,  leave 
Chis,  X  say,  and  never  be  after  showing  yourself  here  as  long  aathere'a 
•  nosepratmdingfrom  your  oonntenanee.'  « Please  7oar  MiOe8t7,*  saTi 
Dan,  «m]ght  I  Tcntoxe  to  show  mTself  ahonld  1  erer  happen  to  lose  that 
maetvl  appendage?'  'Nerer,'  sa78  the  Kingu.* leave  m7presenee.  or 
(11  spake  7e  into  the  earth  in  a  n 


So  Kilroony  was  *  cut  at  th«  court. 

And  soon  left  the  city  of  Lunnan ; 
All  the  Paddies  had  capital  sport. 

When  th«y  saw  poor  Kilroony  back  coming 
•  Kilroooy,  Kilroony  I'  said  th^, 

•  Ton  would  fain  be  a  parliament  mimbtr. 
But  the  King  he  put  saU  in  your  tay. 

And  bttm*t  your  nose  with  a  oindnr. 
O  hare  you  not  heard,  ttc 
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THE  DBUKS  DANO  O'ER  MT  DADDIB  « 
THJi  balms  got  up  in  a  loud,  loud  akiMdi, 

The  deuki  dang  o'er  my  Daddie,  O ; 
Quo*  our  gudewife,  "  let  hbn  lie  than. 

For  he's  Just  a  paidling  body,  O : 
He  paidles  out,  and  he  paidles  in. 

He  paidles  late  and  early,  O  ; 
This  thirty  years  I  hae  been  his  wife. 

And  oomfort  oomes  but  sparely,  O." 

•*  Now  haud  your  tongue,"  quo*  our  gudeman, 

'*  And  dinna  be  sae  saucy,  O, 
I've  seen  the  day,  and  so  hae  ye, 

I  was  baith  young  and  gauoy,  O. 
I've  seen  the  day  you  butter'd  my  broae, 

And  cuitared  me  late  and  early,  O ; 
But  auld  age  is  on  me  now, 

And  wow  but  I  fint  richt  sairly,  O.' 
"  I  oarena'  tho'  ye  were  i'  the  mools. 

Or  dooUt  in  a  boggie,  O ; 
I  kenna  the  use  o'  the  crazy  auld  fool, 

But  Just  to  toom  the  coggie,  O. 
Gin  the  win'  were  out  o'  your  whatsUng  hauze, 

I'd  many  again  and  be  voggie,  O ; 
Some  bonny  young  lad  would  be  my  lot. 

Some  roey  oheeked  voggie,  O.** 

Quo'  our  gudeman,  **  gie  me  that  Rung 

That's  hingin*  in  the  ingle,  O ; 
I'se  gar  ye  haud  tiiat  sorrowfu'  tongue. 

Or  else  your  ljig$  will  tingle,  O. 

*  Ths  Ant  two  atHUM  an,  with  a  fev  vtrlMl  alt«nUoiii,  from 
Bnn^-i^lw  additional  TtrtM  an  bj  a  faeetious  aoBlrilmtor  to  whom 
thii  publioation  it  iadebtad  for  tho  graphte  iKunoar  of  our  brothrta  of 
tha  OioMi  Ida. 
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G«Df  to  yonr  bed  this  bkntd  nlofat. 

Or  111  be  your  imdoing,  O  ;** 
The  caimy  ftuld  wife  orap  oat  o*  oicht, 

What  think  ye  o'  ilo  weeing,  O  ? 


LOYB'S  FIRST  QUARREL. 

**  Whab'  ehall  I  get  anither  love, 
Sin'  Johnny's  ta'en  the  gee  ? 

Whar'  shall  I  get  anither  love, 
To  speak  kind  words  to  me  ? 

To  row  me  in  his  oode  plaid, 
MThan  wintry  winds  bUw  sneU, 

Whar*  shall  I  get  anither  love? 
Waes  me,  I  canna  telL 

Yestreen  I  qnaivel'd  wi'  my  love, 

'Cause  he  behaved  unmeet, 
An'  rubb'd  my  qheek  wi'  his  hard  chin 

Till  I  was  like  to  greet. 

I  flate  upon  him  lang  and  satr. 

At  last  he  took  the  huff, 
An'  telt  him  ne'er  to  see  my  face. 

If  he  kept  his  baird  sae  rough. 

But  a'  nicht  lang  I  lay  an'  algh't, 
Wi'  the  wann  tear  in  my  e*e. 

And  I  wish'd  I  had  my  Jolmny  back, 
Thoogh  his  baird  were  to  his  knee. 

Ifs  harsh  to  use  a  maiden  thus, 

For  her  slmpUoity, 
l¥ha  soaroe  can  tell  what  loving  meaaee 

Or  kens  what  nun*  should  be." 

'  The  yonth  ahint  the  baUan  stood. 
And  snirtled  in  his  sleeve. 
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It'g  oordiAl  to  a  1ov»«Io1e  haart. 

To  hoar  its  true  love  grieve. 
He  dipp'd  ahint  her— ere  she  wist» 

He  baith  her  een  did  steek, 
'*  Now  guess  and  teU  wha's  wO-thav'd  ohln. 

Is  press'd  uptm  your  cheek  ?** 

Her  lips  sae  rich  wi'  JUnnp  dew, 

Smil'd  sae  forgiYing-like, 
That  Johnny  orodk'd  his  thievish  mou, 

To  herry  the  sweet  bplee* 


CamdL 


THE  OUDEMAN'S  PROPHBCY. 
Trji  win*  blew  loud  on  our  lum-head. 

About  auld  Hallowe'en ; 
Quo*  our  gudewife  to  our  gudeman, 

**  What  may  this  tempest  mean  ?" 

The  gudeman  shook  his  head,  an'  sich'd, 

Quo'  he,  **  tween  you  and  me, 
I  fear  well  hae  some  bluidy  wark, 

And  that  yell  live  to  see. 
For  Just  before  the  Shirra  Muir, 

We  had  sic  thuds  o*  win'. 
An'  mony  a  bonny  bulk  lay  oauld. 

Before  that  year  was  dune." 

*'  Hoot,  toot  t  gudeman,  ye're  haverin'  noo, 

An'taUdn'likeafule, 
Ye  ken  we've  aye  sio  thuds  o*  win', 

'Bout  Candlemas  or  Yule." 

•*  111 nobe ca'd a ftUe," quo' he, 

**  By  ony  worthless  she. 
My  boding  it  saU  Stan' the  test. 

An*  that  belyve  yell  see." 
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**  Tb  oa'  your  wife  a  worthleHabf, 
ShowB  Just  yeTre  foant  o'  wit, 

Bat  If  yell  ipeak  that  word  again, 
111  bxain  you  whar  ye  At" 

Now  up  gat  bo,  and  up  gat  she. 

An*  till*t  feU  teeth  an'  naU, 
While  feae  the  haffets  o*  them  baith, 

TheUuid  cam  down  like  haiL 

Our  Gutohyre  now  epak  frae  the  nolle, 

A  Mirie  man  was  he, 
"  cat  down»  dt  down,  ye  senseless  fouk. 

An'  let  sio  twilaning  bOb 
An*  gudewils  Isarn  an' no  despise 

The  word  o'  prophecy. 
For  **  Nufdy  umrkT  this  nloht  has  been, 

An'  that  ye're  lived  to  see. 

I  could  hae  seen  wi'  hauf  an  e'e, 

The  prophecy  was  sure, 
For  siooan  words  'tween  married  fouks, 

Brhig  on  a  "  SMrra  Muir," 
An'  noo  I  hope  ilk  wedded  pair, 

A  moral  here  may  fin'. 
An'  mind  though  tempest  rage  without, 

A  eahn  iOHtfh  keep  within. 


OanUk 


THE  WEE  RAGOIT  LADDIE. 

Wbb  stuffy,  stumpy,  dumpie  laddie. 
Thou  urchin  elfin,  bare  an'  duddy, 
Thy  plumpit  kite  an'  cheek  sae  ruddy 

Are  fairly  baggit, 
Although  the  breekums  on  thy  fuddy 

Are  e'en  right  raggit. 
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Thy  wee  roun'  pate,  bm  bUpk  an*  ourtv. 
Thy  twa  hare  feet,  see  Btome  an'  bnrly, 
The  biting  frost,  though  sneU  an'  mrly 

An'  flair  to  bide. 
Is  soonted  by  thee,  thou  haidy  wnrly, 

Wi'stnidy  pride. 

Come  fttMt,  oome  snaw,  oome  win',  come  weet. 
Ower  frozen  dubs,  through  slush  an*  sleet. 
Thou  patters  wi*  thy  wee  red  feet 

Right  bauld  an'  sicker. 
An'  ne'er  wast  kenned  to  whinge  or  greet. 

But  for  thy  bicker. 

Our  gentry's  wee  peel'garlic  gets 
Feed  on  bear  meal,  an'  sma*  ale  swats, 
Wi'  thin  beef  tea,  an'  scours  o'  sautM, 

To  keep  them  pale ; 
But  aitmeal  parritoh  straughts  thy  guts. 

An'  thick  Scotch  kaU. 

Thy  grannie's  paiks,  the  maister's  whipptn', 
Can  ncTcr  mend  thy  gait  o'  kippln' ; 
I've  seen  the  hail  schnle  baimies  trippin' 

A'  after  thee. 
An'  thou  aff,  like  a  young  colt,  skippin* 

Far  owre  the  lea. 

'Mang  Hallowfair's  wild,  noisy  brattle, 
Thou'st  foughten  mony  a  weary  battle, 
Stridin'  owre  horse,  an'  ywkin'  cattle 

Wi'  noiay  glee, 
Nae  Jockey's  whup  nor  drover's  wattle. 

Can  frighten  fhee. 

Bk  kntit  Celt,  ilk  raggit  Paddy, 
Ilk  sooty  sweep,  ilk  creeshy  caddie, 
Bk  tree-lflgg'd  man,  ilk  club-taed  laddie, 
Bk  oily  leary, 

M 
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Uk  midden  mavla,  wee  Uafdk  Jaudjr* 
A'  dread  an'  fear  ye. 

nk  strattin*  ewad,  ilk  xeelin'  sailor, 
Uk  leslnt  anab,  ilk  barkin*t  naOer, 
Ilk  flunky  bauld,  ilk  ooomy  oollier, 

nk  dusty  batohy, 
Ilk  muckle  grab,  ilk  litfle  taUor, 

A*  atrlTe  to  catch  ye. 
Uk  thimblin',  thievin',  gambUn*  diddler. 
nk  beUowa-mendin'  tinkler  driddler, 
Uk  haltin*,  hirplin',  bllndit  fiddler, 

nk  wee  speeoh-orier, 
nk  lazy,  ballant-singin'  idler. 

Chase  thee  Uke  fire, 
nk  waly-dndglin*,  dribblin*  wight, 
Wha  sleeps  a'  day,  an*  drinks  a*  night, 
An'  stagger's  hame  in  braid  daylight, 

Bleerit,  blin',  an'  soaur, 
Thou  covereat  him  up,  a  moTin*  (right, 

Wi'  dunts  o'  glaur. 
nk  auld  wife  stoyterin'  wi'  her  drappia. 
In  teapot,  bottle,  iUmp,  or  oappie, 
Fu*  snugly  firaldit  in  her  lappie, 

Wi*  oouthy  care. 
Thou  gar'st  the  hidden  treasure  Jaupie 

A'intheair. 
At  e'to,  when  weary  warkmen  house. 
Their  sair  foif oughten  spunks  to  rouse. 
An'  owxe  th'  inspirin'  whisky  bouse, 

Oroon  many  a  ditty. 
Thou  dtsamang  fhem  banld  and  crouaa, 

WhiiBn'  thy  cutty. 
Thine  eduoatkmlB  maistly  perfect. 
An'  though  thou  now  are  wee  an'  barelOoc, 
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Thoalt  be  a  swanUn',  spunky  tpnk  ytU 

Or  I'm  xnista'en, 
Unleas  misfortunes  gurly  bark  yet 

Should  change  fhy  ydn. 

O,  why  aould  age,  wi'  cankered  e*e, 
Condemn  thy  pranks  o'  rattlin'  glee, 
We  a*  were  callants  ance,  like  thee. 

An'  happier  then 
Than,  after  damberin'  up  life's  tree. 

We  think  us  men. 

Jamet  BaOarUine,  Edinhurgh, 


THE  QUEEN'S  ANTHEM. 
Goo  bless  our  loTely  Queen, 
With  otoudlesB  days  serene  i— 

God  save  our  Queen. 
From  perils,  pangs  and  woes, 
Seoret  and  open  foes. 
Till  her  last  evening  dose, 

God  saTe  our  Queen. 

From  flatteiy's  poisoned  streams  ;— 
From  faction's  fiendish  schemes, 

God  shield  our  Queen  ;— 
Vnth  men  her  throne  surround. 
Firm,  aotire,  zealous,  sound. 
Just,  righteous,  sage,  profound  ;— 

God  save  our  Queen. 

Long  may  she  lire  to  proTC, 
Her  faithfiil  subjects*  love  ;— 

God  Uesaour  Queen. 
Grant  her  an  Alftedli  ceai. 
Still  test  the  Commonweal, 
Her  people's  wounds^  heal »— 

God  save  our  Queen. 
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Watch  otr  her  rteps  in  youth  •-* 
In  the  straight  paths  of  truth. 

Lead  our  joung  (^ueen; 
And  as  yean  onward  |^de, 
Suooour,  protect  and  guide, 
Albion's  hope— Albion's  pride  ;— 

God  save  our  (^ueen. 
Free  from  war's  sanguine  stain* 
Bright  be  Yiotoria's  zeign  i— 

God  guard  our  (^ueen. 
Safe  from  the  traitor's  wiles. 
Long  may  the  (^ueen  of  Isles, 
Oheer  millions  with  her  smiles  ;— 

God  save  our  Queen. 


Alex. 


THE  FORSAKEN. 
O  aiTB  me  back  fha*  blissful  time. 
When  I  so  fondly  gazed  on  thee. 
And  loved—nor  deemed  my  love  a  crime, 
TUl  now  too  Lite,  my  fault  I  see. 
O  give  me  back  my  innocence ! 
Alas  I  that  may  not— cannot  be, 
Too  deep,  too  dark  is  my  offence. 
For  purity  to  dwell  with  me. 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  solemn  vows. 
So  olt  exchanged  by  thee  and  me. 
While  seated  underneath  the  boughs. 
Of  yonder  venerable  tree  ?    . 
Those  vows,  indeed,  may  be  forgot, 
Or  only  laughed  at,  now,  by  thee, 
But  to  thy  mind  thoyll  yet  be  brought* 
When  coAl  below  the  sod  FU  be^ 
How  oould'st  thou  treat  a  maiden  so, 
Who  would  have  gladly  died  for  thee  f 
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Think,  think  what  I  miut  undflrgo. 
Think  of  my  load  of  infftmy ; 
O  ooiild  repantanoe  wash  my  stahi, 
What  peaoeful  days  I  yet  nUght  see. 
But  no ;— I  ever  must  remain 
A.  vioiim  of  my  love,  for  thee. 

AUx.  Bod&er 


OH  I  PRINCELY  IS  THE  BARON'S  HAUi. 

Oh  I  prlnoely  is  the  Baron's  hall. 

And  bright  his  lady's  bower,  » 

And  none  may  wed  their  eldest  son 

Without  a  royal  dower ; 
If  snoh,  my  peerless  maid,  is  thine. 
Then  place  thy  lily  hand  in  mine. 
A  oot  beside  the  old  oak-tree. 

The  woodbhie's  pleasant  flower, 
A  careless  heart  and  spotless  name. 

Sir  Benight,  are  all  my  dower ; 
Thy  gold  spur  and  thy  milk-white  steed, 
Iday  bear  thee  where  thoult  better  speed. 

Now,  by  the  ruby  of  thy  lip— 

The  sapphire  of  thine  ^e~ 
The  treasures  of  thy  snowy  breast. 

We  part  not  oompany : 
A  sire's  domain— «  mother's  pride. 
Can  claim  for  me  no  wealthier  bride. 

Wm.  Kinnedy 


WEB  RABIB. 
Aa  momin',  weo  Babie,  fu'  canty  and  gabble. 

Gat  up  frae  his  nestie  an'  buskit  him  braw ; 
To  sweeten  his  lifey,  he  wish'd  for  a  wifey. 

An*  fix'd  on  tall  NeUy  o'  Heathery  Ha*. 
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The  lani^iia*  wae  bodia  soon  mountit  on  Doddie, 

8ae  aleoklt,  an*  bridled,  an'  aaddled,  an'  a' ; 
A  drap  in  his  headie,  to  hand  his  heart  steadie, 

Aff  he  trotted  for  NeUy  o'  Heathery  Ha*. 
A  wooer  mair  vap'rin*,  mair  paaUe  and  oap*rln*, 

Ne'er  before  took  the  road  sae  weef  mountit  an*  a'; 
But  the  fovrk  thought  him  muxzy,  to  fix  on  a  hussy, 

Sae  stiappin*  as  Nell  o'  Heathery  Ha*. 
But  Rabble  was  happy,  love  emit  wl*  the  nappy. 

Nor  dream'd  that  his  person  was  pnnylie  sma' ; 
H9  oanter'd  f u*  smirky,  a  bauld  Uttle  birky. 

Nor  halted  tiU  landit  at  Heatbeiy  Ha*. 

Wi'  whip-han'  he  knuokled,  while  nelghboursa*  ehuokled, 

An*  wondered  what  made  him  sae  trig  and  sae  braw ; 
Ne'er  tUnking  that  Doddie  had  brought  the  wee  bodie, 

A-wooin'  to  NeUy  o'  Heathery  Ha*. 
But  Rabie  soon  Ughtit,  without  being  IHghtit, 

An'  Tow'd  he'd  hae  Nelly»  or  hae  nane  at  a' ; 
Then  tiptoe  in  goes  he,  resoiyed  to  be  easie. 

Before  ne'l  leave  NeUy  an'  Heathery  Ha' 
Soon  Nelly,  though  taller,  wi'  Rabble  though  smaller. 

Agreed  to  be  buokled  for  gudean'  for  a' ; 
She  TOWS  he  is  snodie,  though  but  a  wee  bodie. 

An' better  a  mannie  than  ne'er  ane  ara. 
Sae  they're  remounted  Doddie,  lang  NeU,  the  wee  bodie 

'Twas  sport  to  see  Rabie  sae  brisk  gaun  r^nt', 
He  sat  in  Nell's  lapie,  sae  laughin*  an'  happy, 

An*  trottit  hame  crously  irae  Heathery  Ha'. 


LOVELY  ILUDBN. 
LoTCtT  maiden,  art  thou  sleq;>lng  ? 

Wake,  and  fly  with  me,  my  love. 
While  the  moon  is  proudly  sweeping 

Through  the  ether  fields  above  s 
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Whfl*  iMTflMiUnrV  light  b  itMHiiliw 
Fall  on  nwantaln,  moor,  and  lain  I 

Dearartnuident  art  thou  draamingf 
Tia  bhj  troalora  oalla—awake  f 

AU  ia  hnah'd  anmod  fhy  dweUing, 

Bven  ih»  watoh-dog^  Inll'd  adaap  i 
Hark!  the  dock  tbe  hour  ia  kneUing, 

Wilt  thou  then  thy  promiaa  keep  ? 
Yea,  I  hear  her  aoftly  ooming. 

Now  hw  window^  gently  ralaTd* 
There  she  atanda,  an  angel  Uooming— 

Come,  my  Mary  I  haate  thee,  haato ! 

Fear  not,  love  I  thy  rigid  father 

Soundly  aleepe,  bedrench'd  with  wine ; 
Tie  thy  true  lore  hoida  the  ladder. 

To  hie  oaze  thyaelf  reeign ! 
Now  my  anna  enfold  a  treaaore. 

Which  for  world'a  I'd  not  forego ; 
Now  our  boaonu  feel  that  pleaaure, 

FaithAil  hoaoma  only  know. 

Long  have  our  true  love'a  been  thwarted 

By  the  atem  deoreea  of  pride, 
Whioh  would  doom  ua  to  be  parted. 

And  make  thee  another'a  brtde  s 
But  behold  my  ateeda  are  ready. 

Soon  theyll  poet  na  tax  away  i 
Thou  wilt  be  Olen  Alya'a  Lady 

Long  beCore  the  dawn  of  day ! 

AUx.  Bc40f'» 


COMB  THEN,  BLIZA  OBAR. 

DKABiar  Blisa,  aay,  wilt  thou  reaign 

All  thy  eompaniona  gay,  and  become  mine  f 
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Be  my  loved  partner  efcill, 
Share  -with  me  every  ill, 
Nor  e'er  repine  ? 

Wilt  thou,  O  lovely  fair  I  when  Vm  dlatreH'd, 
All  my  aflBletioDi  share*  eoofhe  them  to  rest  f 

Wilt  thott,  when  oomfortefita, 

When  woe  and  want  amail, 

With  eympathiaing  wail, 
Cling  to  this  breast? 

Tee,  yee,  O  dearest  youth !  here  I  resign, 
▲11  else  I  prize  on  earth,  thy  fate  to  Join ; 

Gladly  I'll  share  thy  woes. 

Soothe  thee  to  oalm  repose, 

While  heaven  on  me  hestoMra 
Sooh  love  as  thina 

Come  then,  Eliza  dear,  oome  to  this  breast. 
Thou  alone  reifinest  here,  kindest  and  best; 

If  wealth  and  rural  peace. 

If  love  that  ne'er  shall  cease. 

Can  give  thee  ought  like  bliss, 
Thou  Shalt  be  bless'd.  Alex,  Aodgtr, 


THE  CAVALIER'S  SONG. 

A  savso !  a  steed  of  matchless  speed, 

A  sword  of  metal  keen  ! 
All  else  to  noble  hearts  is  droes. 

All  else  on  e  irth  is  mean. 
The  neighing  of  the  war-horse  proud. 

The  rolling  of  the  drum. 
The  clangour  of  the  trumpets  loud. 

Be  soonds from  heaven  that  comas 
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And  oh !  fhe  «himd'Hiig  px«M  of  kolRhti. 

When  u  their  war-ories  twell, 
Kay  toll  ftom  heaven  an  angel  bright. 

Or  rouse  a  fiend  from  helL 

Then  mount,  then  mount,  brave  gallants  all. 

And  don  your  helma  amain. 
Death's  oouriers.  Fame  and  Honour,  call 

Us  to  the  field  again. 
No  shrewish  tears  shall  fill  our  eye. 

When  the  sword-hill's  in  our  hand, 
Heart-whole  we'll  part,  and  no  whit  sigh 

For  the  fairest  of  the  land. 
Let  piping  swahi  and  oraven  wight, 

Thus  weep  and  puling  cry  ;— 
Our  business  is,  like  men  to  fight 

And  hero-like  to  die  I  MotherufeO. 


YOUNG  PADDY'S  TUTOR. 
8011B  patriots  howl  o'er  Paddies  wrongs. 

And  raise  aooh  lamentation,  O ; 
Whilst  others  contrive  with  their  speeches  and  songs. 

To  complete  her  stultification,  O. 
Ould  Father  M'Fiail,  good  honest  man. 

Like  a  heavenly  constellation,  O, 
Enlightens  the  Paddies  as  much  as  ho  can. 

With  his  sysbem  of  education,  O. 
tSpoktu.)  'CooM  hither  tlMirhol«Taniiint  of  y«,Hid  let  uMiMthtt 
j^n  aU  preMBt  voA  none  or  ye  »bi«nt.  I  Me'yePy*  aU  hot,  my 
bonnlee;  the  more  endh  to  you  far  the  intenet  yoa  teke  in  your  lain. 
or.  Bat  before  eommenein'  the  faMtraetloD  of  the  d»y,  let  ne  attend 
to  the  eomforte  of  the  Aeademy.  Phidre  (yOatlaeh  I  whstiort  ela  tuif 
ia  that  ye  brought  with  yon  thia  momlag?  Te'U  be  after  kApinf  M 
warm  in  yoor  pocket,  tm  ihanie,  till  ye  eome  np  to  theaehool  j— dldyon 
evnr  expect  tha*  a  haadftd  Ukelleoald  fire  a  hap-werth  of  heat  |o 
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•anfort  tiMXaitKatiMi?  Jim  Multai,  mem  te  700,  my  mwj  whM 
•Oft  of  ft  ««7  fa  thai  ']roa*v«  tam'd  th*  MtMr  «(  ywf  wtwMnn  f 
doBt  ftboM  tiM  UtoBtaM  of  tte  oooalrjr.  An  7*  at  It  alvrndy? 
foioo  aUldOT-hoiil'  jma  pdoe«  I  my.  acin;  Car  I  dont  know 
whothar  my  «mgiM  fa  in  my  own  moatii«  cr  danoln*  afln  the  teeth  of 
aUthaahlldcrinthaAoadamj.  Mlka  LInahan,  thore'a  no  haarin',  fw 
yeala  marinf  aa  if  aiaora  of  dnakawera  hoaldinf  a  lioUdayIn  yoor 
month}  them  biaolc-noaod  pepper-bozea  on  Dublin  Oastle.  vith  the 
briaoatone  breath  eomin*  up  their  throat*,  eouldnt  bear  themaelTea 
•pakin'  for  yon !  torn  the  dumb  aide  of  yoor  toogne  nppennoet*  or  II] 
glne  it  acln  the  eeiUn' of  yoor  month !  WinnyM'Coy,my  Bttlepotof 
lioney  I  thare'inota  awaeter  month  In  ould  Ixeland,  nerone  that  M'Flail 
would  like  to  put  knowledge  and  letten  into,  but  there  fa  no  opening  er 
pretiniionyit  In  your  intelleeta;  the  mi^ty  big  letter*  oomlng  up  from 
the  bottom  of  your  breeat,  would  be  apUltin'  your  throat  to  ribbanda. 
and  opening  another  mouth  below  yonrQUgantehln;  and  there  would 
be  nacaiaon  for  yanr  takin*  In  luatcnaaee  and  eamftrti  there,  my  eweet 
potato  bloaeom  I  juil  trot  awny  home  on  that  purty  little  fbot  of  your% 
that  eouldnt  hnrt  a  hair  on  the  head  of  a  daiey,  and  eoma  beak 
agin  to  the  inatmetlon  when  the  tnif  fa  puttin'  on  ita  elothea  for 
Bummer.  Now.  ehildien,  go  on  with  the  InatRMtioB  of  the  day. 
Looney  M*Tw«lter,  ye  aeoondrd,  vhafa  the  name  of  that  letter 
thafa  alailn'  yon  there  In  the  fMoP*  «Q,  rar.'  'Ifa  a  lie.  eir! 
thafa  A;  didnt  I  tell  you  that  a  month  ago?  Sure  yon  might 
•ee  the  two  lega  of  n  atandlng  np  there  like  the  aUeka  at  youa 
grandmother'iefayeaUndoor?  O,  Looney,  Looney  lyoullnemr  make 
aehHgyinthe*TaiBBlwoild.  And  what**  the  name  of  the  next  letter 
that  etmiea  after  the  A? mre yon haTut forgot  it  already  I  Whatdoyou 
eaU  the  Uttle  ginaeman,  with  the  sUng  In  hfa  taU,  and  yellow  jaeket  over 
hfaaheuldea,  that  iUca  about  the  bovi  and  the  ditehea?*  <Bee.nir. 
•nafathenameefit.  yonblaekgoardi  many^  the  day  yon  ran  alter 
him  whenye  should  hBTB  been  following  your  edieation.  And  what  do 
yoneeathefeUowofthoB?'  '  That'*  the  moon,  iur.'  «Thnnderattd 
thump!  that's  murderous  t  who  erer  heard  of  a  letter  ealled  the  moon? 
What  do  I  do  when  I  look  throng  my  speetades,  ye  wpawallloii,  ye  ?* 
«Te  •qnint,~aw*    /BtaU  Um,}    '  AiaA  what  else?'   'Ton  esa.  anr.* 
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•  TraUi,  I  i»  thai*  and  C  !■  tb»  ttrf  nam*  or  H  { ran  ft««7  to  jtMr  «» 
M*  tan  ib»  dMfpMl  Mratf  of  yonr  «7e to  toot  to—' 

And  thni  the  worthy  Father  lays. 

Of  knowledge  the  sore  fonndation,  O, 
The  ^fstem  every  one  should  pUue, 
For  ita  all  of  his  own  creation,  O. 
The  Arts  and  Soienoes  erary  one» 

From  the  Tory  first  emanation,  O, 
He  explains  to  all  as  clear  as  the  son, 

What  a  brilliant  eluoldation,  O. 
•  ChMUy  M'nuikey,  mom  hltliCTj  but  flsrt  oTaU  tiJte  tliM  fly  oiit«l 
foormoatii.  What  wdoU  you  think  now,  iftluitUta««natiucMatabMd 
In  iti  tbij  body  tho  aoul  of  your  own  onld  grandmothor  ?  bat  jvadctafi 
■mloiitaiMl  tnoamngriAoation:  ntror  eatah  fliaa  in  iltt  8obodl«  8ur> 
D«Bk  Houigaa,  BOW,  taU  mathe  nam*  of  that  lettot  I  vaa  azplaining 
to  you  y«it«iday>4fao  loQf  onathan,  finr  aU  tha world  Ilka  a May-pola  ? 
ToaTi  forgot,  I  aaa,  that**  nrtain.  What  waTt  yoor  fttbar  gaTi  to 
your motlnrlaatBatiDday  night,  iriicn  ha  «ama  homa?*  'Ha  gHad 
harablaakaycmr.'  'Andlsnt  I  th«Terynameofth«lattar?  And 
whafk  tha  nama  of  tha  nazt  but  ona  after  tha  I  ?  Whatdoaa  your 
mother  open  tha  door  with?'  *  A  latoh,  pleaia  your  wonhlp.*  <  Any 
thfaqrelM?*  <Akey,aar.'  «  8aio,  and  K**  tha  very  nama  of  It  too. 
Wall.aadwfaat'a  tha  nama  of  that  round  latter  like  tha  Aill  moon, 
aitara  iha  toma  herwlf  Into  araping-hook  agin,  aa  oar  own  BcUiMt  pro> 
phatiteatal?    I  wonder  if  I  ean  ■ring  It  out  ot  ye  ?*    fPmllthitmr. 

*  O  mordar,  mordar!'  •  Thati  it  now;  111  take  the  O,  and  Ure  the 
mmder  to  yoaxMlf.  Tell  me  now,  before  I  diimln  you,  tha  name  of 
that  ona  with  tha  alop  over  hia  head.  Sore  you  know  what  mothar 
aJwa  to  har  braakfaat  on  Sunday  morning  ?*  'Bom,  lor.'  Ohyalittle 
toll-tala!  wall  doaa  I  lore  it  my  own  aolf  too,  aa  wall  aaadnok  doaa 
adhuxty  day  i  an*  It  wera  not  tat  a  dhrop  or  two  of  it,  my  onld  throat 
would  get  dhry  with  apaHng-and  my  body  a  lump  of  dhry  duit— 
avlA  FMhar  M'Flail,  yaur  tutor,  would  be  blown  about  like  tha  dual 
in  tha  very  ab  you're  breothinP.  Does  yonr  mother  wmet  take 
aaythingalM?'  'Ttty,  onr.'  'AadT'athaTcry  wwd  Iwaat;  ao  gal 
•waytoyovaaat,  and  faymara  aMcBttoa  fgrtbe  fMata^    And  new 
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Dmuda  O'NmI.  yon  an  tuHtm  on  with  ywv  liniiig ;  tell  m*  how 
■my  «M«  tiMm  LMini  had  amongik  flMm.*  Six ;  pleaM  yoor  hoaoor. 
'  Than  fireaway  and  I«fa  haa*  ihair  Bamaa.'  *  Thara  «aa  tba  NoautUTj 
aad  the  QinitlT*  ami  iha  JoaikatiT.  'TbxmAa  and  taxt.  vho  area 
haaid  of  tha  JoakatfT  aaae :  taka  thaf ,  (knoekt  him  ionn,/  aad  ninam. 
bar  thai  la  tha  JStuekaHv.  Thara  ia  a  laaMn  in  Jigonomatrf  for  )raa«  that 
fonr  mother  naTeraontneted  to.  Larry  Hoolagan,  apall  Bahf Imandal, 
an'hahaagadtTe.'  <B.a«bla4A-».maadIa,  BabalmandaL*  « Thaft'a 
tha  thing*  my  boy.  Spall  na  CoBatantin^la.'  '  <^o.n-aon<-i-a-n>ataa> 
tinopla,  Conataattnopla.*  Do  yaa  know  tha  maaabi'  of  that  mighty 
irard,mov?  Thafa  tha  nama  of  tha  Grand  Tiirk,^rir«  who  oommanda 
tha  aratoraa  vith  tha  thraa  taila.  Thara'a  tha  benailt  of  navigation 
10  yon  vlthottt  vwtt  pottin'  yoor  foot  on  'water.' 

Now  boys  and  girls  go  home  I  say. 
And  see  ye  give  over  flirtation,  O ; 

Nor  dare  any  more  the  truant  to  play, 
But  get  on  with  yinur  idioation,  O. 

May  English,  Irish,  Sootoh,  eaoh  one, 
Soon  make  an  amalgamation,  O, 

With  heart,  and  soul,  and  blood,  and  bone. 
To  ocmfirm  their  liberation,  O. 


WEARIE*S  WELL. 
In  a  saft  simmer  gloamin'. 

In  yon  dowie  dell. 
It  was  there  we  twa  first  met 

By  Wearie's  cauld  welL 
We  sat  on  the  brume  bank 

And  look'd  in  the  bum. 
But  sidelang  we  look'd  on 

Ilk  ither  in  turn. 

The  oom-craik  was  chirminit 

His  sad  eerie  ory, 
And  the  wee  stars  were  dreamlag 

Tbeir  path  througli  tbe  sky  t 
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The  bum  babbled  freeir 

Its  love  to  ilk  flower, 
But  we  heard  and  we  iaw  nought 

In  that  blessed  hour. 

We  heard  and  we  flaw  nought 

Above  or  around ; 
We  felt  that  our  love  lived. 

And  loathed  idle  sound. 
I  gazed  on  your  sweet  face 

Tffl  tears  filled  my  e'e. 
And  they  drapt  on  your  wee  loot— 

A  warld's  wealth  to  me. 

Now  the  winter^  snaw's  folng 

On  bare  holm  and  lea ; 
And  the  cauld  wind  is  strippin* 

Ilk  leaf  aff  the  tree. 
But  the  snaw  fa's  not  faster, 

Nor  leaf  disna  part 
8ae  sane  frae  the  bough,  as 

Faith  fades  in  your  heart. 

Ye've  waled  out  anither 

Your  bridegroom  to  be : 
But  can  his  heart  luve  sae 

As  mine  luvit  thee? 
Ye'll  get  biggings  and  mailinj^s, 

And  monie  braw  claes ; 
But  they  a*  winna  buy  back 

The  peace  o'  past  days. 

Fareweel,  and  for  ever, 

My  first  luve  and  last, 
May  thy  Joys  be  to  oome* 

Mine  live  in  the  past 
In  sorrow  and  sadness  i 

This  hour  fa*a  OD  m0 1 
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But  light,  as  thy  luve,  may 
It  fleet  oyer  the»t 

IfofherwM 


MY  HEm  IS  LIKE  TO  BEND,  WILLIE. 

Mt  held  is  Uke  to  rand.  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break— 
I'm  wearin*  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin*  for  your  sake  1 
Oh  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Tour  hand  on  my  briest-bane— 
Oh  say  yell  think  on  me,  Willie, 

When  I  am  deld  and  gane  I 

It's  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair'grlef  mann  ha'e  its  will- 
Bat  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest. 

To  sab  and  greet  my  flU. 
Let  me  sit  on  yomr  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  died  by  your  hair. 
And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  noTer  sail  see  mair  1 

I'kn  sittbi'  on  your  knee,  WiUie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  lif&~ 
A  pair  heart-broken  thing,  WUlie, 

A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  mair  and  maix^ 
Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine 

Sae  Strang  is  its  despair  I 

Oh  wae's  me  for  the  hour.  Willie, 

When  we  theglther  met— 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set  I 
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Oh  wM*fe  me  for  the  Ixwnin*  green 

Where  we  irere  wont  to  gaa— 
And  wee^  me  for  the  destinic. 

That  gart  me  lave  thee  see  I 

Oh !  dimia  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame— 
Bnt  oh  I  it's  hard  to  Uve,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warldt  shame ! 
Het  tears  are  hailin'  ower  your  cheek. 

And  hailin'  ower  your  dhhi ; 
Why  weep  ye  see  for  worthlessnesB, 

For  sorrow  and  for  sin? 
I*m  weary  o'this  warld,  Willie, 

And  siak  wi'  a*  I  see— 
I  conna  live  as  I  ha'e  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  should  ho. 
But  &uld  onto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  stiU  is  thine- 
And  kiss  snoe  mair  the  white,  white  oheek, 

Te  said  was  red  langayneu 
A  stoun'  gaes  through  my  held,  W  illie, 

A  sair  stoun'  through  my  heart— 
Oh  I  hand  me  up  snd  let  me  kias 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt 
Anither,  and  anither  yet  I— 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break ! 
Farewedi  fareweell  through  yon  kirk-yard 

Step  liohtly  for  my  sake  I 

The  lay'rook  hi  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lilts  tax  ower  our  held, 
MHll  sbig  the  mom  as  msrrilie 

Abune  the  day-oauld  deld ; 
And  this  green  turf  we'lre  sittin'  on, 

Wi'  dew-draps  shimmerin'  sheen. 
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WUl  hap  the  heart  that  luWt  tbae 
As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

Bat  oh  I  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  where'er  ye  be^ 
And  oh  I  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart, 

That  ne'er  luTlt  ane  bat  thee ! 
And  ohi  think  on  the  caald,  oauld  moola. 

That  file  my  yeUow  hair- 
That  Ides  the  oheek,  and  Uss  the  chin, 

Te  never  sail  kiss  mair  I  Motherwell. 


TUB  BLOOM  HATH  FLED  THY  CHEEK,  MART. 

Thb  bloom  hath  fled  thy  oheek,  Mary, 

As  spring's  rath  bloesoms  die, 
And  sadness  hath  o'ershadowed  now 

Thy  onoe  bright  eiye ; 
Bat,  look  on  me,  the  prints  of  grief 

StiU  deeper  Ue. 

Farewell ! 

Thy  lips  are  pale  and  mate,  Mary, 

Thy  step  is  sad  and  slow. 
The  mom  of  gladness  hath  gone  by 

Thou  erst  did  know ; 
I,  too,  am  changed  like  thee,  and  weep 

Foryery  woe. 

FaieweUi 

It  seems  as  'twere  but  yesterday 

We  were  the  happiest  twain. 
When  mnrmured  sighs  and  Joyous  tears. 

Dropping  like  rain» 
Discoursed  my  lore,  and  told  how  loved 

I  was  again. 

Farewell: 
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Twas  not  in  oold  and  measiued  phrue 

We  gave  our  passion  name ; 
Scorning  sach  tedious  eloqnenoe. 

Our  hearts'  fond  flame 
And  long  imprisoned  feelings  fast 

In  deep  sobs  oame. 
FareweU! 

Would  that  our  love  had  been  the  love 

That  merest  worldlings  know, 
When  passion's  draught  to  our  doomed  lip« 

Turns  utter  woe. 
And  our  poor  dream  oS  happiness 

Vanishes  so ! 

Farewell  I 

But  in  the  wreck  of  all  our  hopes, 

There's  yet  some  touch  oi  bliss, 
Since  fate  robs  not  our  wretchedness 

Of  this  hist  kiss: 
Despair,  and  love,  and  madness,  meet 

In  this,  hi  this. 

FareweU !  MotKerteeO, 


MAY  MORN  SONG. 

The  grass  is  wet  with  shining  dews. 

Their  silver  bells  hang  on  each  tree. 
While  opening  flower  and  bursting  bud 

Breathe  incense  forth  unceasingly  ; 
The  mavis  pipes  in  greenwood  shaw. 

The  throstle  glads  the  spreading  thorn, 
And  cheerily  the  blythsome  lark 

Salutes  the  rosy  face  of  mom. 
Tis  early  prime ; 
And  hark  t  hark!  hark  I 

N 
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Hiff  meny  chime 
Ohiirups  the  lark : 
Chirrap  I  chirrup  I  he  heralds  In 
The  Jolly  sun  with  matin  hymn. 

Come,  come,  my  love !  and  May-dews  shakB 

In  pailfuls  from  each  drooping  bough. 
They'll  give  fresh  lustre  to  the  bloom 

That  breaks  upon  thy  young  cheek  now. 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  waste  and  wood, 

Aurora's  smiles  are  streaming  free ; 
iVith  earth  it  seems  brave  holiday. 
In  heaven  it  looks  high  JubUee. 
And  it  is  right. 

For  mark,  love,  mark  I 
How  bathed  in  light 
Chirrups  the  lark : 
Chifrup  I  chirrup  I  he  upward  flies, 
Like  holy  thoughts  to  cloudless  skie«. 

They  lack  all  heart  who  cannot  feel 

The  voice  of  heaven  within  them  thrill, 
In  summer  mom,  when  mounting  high 

This  merry  minstrel  sings  his  filL 
Now  let  us  seek  yon  bosky  dell 

Where  brightest  wUd-flowers  choose  to  be. 
And  whffl«  its  clear  stream  murmurs  on. 
Meet  type  of  our  love's  purity ; 
No  witness  there, 

And  o'er  us,  hark  I 

High  in  the  air 

Chirrups  the  lark : 

Chirrup !  chirrup  I  away  soars  he. 

Bearing  to  heaven  my  vows  to  thee  t 

MaUurwdL 
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HB  IS  GONE!  HB  IS  GONE 
Hs  is  gone!  heisgonel 

Like  the  leaf  from  the  tree ; 
Or  the  down  that  ia  blown 
By  the  wind  o'er  the  lea. 
He  is  fled,  the  light-hearted ! 
Yet  a  tear  must  have  started 
To  his  eye,  when  he  parted 

Prom  love^tricken  me  I 
He  ia  fled  1  he  is  fled ! 

Likea  gallant  so  free, 
Plumed  cap  on  his  head. 

And  sharp  sword  by  his  knee ; 
While  his  gay  feathers  fluttered, 
Surely  something  he  muttered, 
He  at  least  must  have  uttered 

A  farewell  to  me  I 
He's  away  I  he's  away 

To  far  lands  o'er  the  sea^ 
And  long  is  the  day 

Ere  home  he  can  be ; 
Bat  where'er  his  steed  prances, 
Amid  thronging  lances. 
Sure  hell  think  of  the  gUnces 

That  love  stole  from  me ! 
He  is  gone  I  he  is  gone  I 

Like  the  leaf  from  the  troe ; 
But  his  heart  is  of  stone 

If  it  ne'er  dream  of  me ! 
For  I  dream  of  him  ever : 
His  buff-ooat  and  beaver. 
And  long  sword,  Oh,  never 
Are  absent  fh)m  me ! 


MaUunoeU, 
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OH    WAB  BE  TO  THE  ORDERS. 

Ou  waa  be  to  the  ordera  that  marched  my  luve  awa\ 
And  wae  be  to  the  orael  oauee  that  gars  my  tears  doon  &*; 
Oh  wae  be  to  the  bluuty  wan  in  Hie  Germanie, 
For  they  hae  ta'en  my  Ittve,  and  loft  a  broken  heart  to  ma 

The  drums  beat  in  the  momin'  afore  the  screioh  o'  day, 
And  the  wee,  wee  fifes  piped  loud  and  shrill,  whUeyet  the 

mom  was  gray ; 
The  bonnie  flags  were  a'  unforl'd,  a  gallant  sight  to  see. 
But  waes  me  for  my  sodger  lad  that  marched  to  German  ie. 

Oh,  lang,  lang  is  the  travel  to  the  bonnie  Pier  o'  Leith, 
Oh  dreioh  it  is  to  gang  on  foot  wi'  tlie  snaw-drift  in  the 

teeth! 
And  oh,  the  cauld  wind  froze  the  tear  that  gather'd  in  my 

e'e. 
When  I  gade  there  to  see  my  luve  embark  for  Oermanie ! 

I  looked  ower  the  braid  blue  sea,  sae  lang  as  oould  be  seen 
Ae  wee  bit  sail  upon  the  ship  that  my  sodger  lad  was  in ; 
But  the  wind  was  blawin'  sair  and  snell,  and  the  ship  sail'd 

speedilie, 
And  the  waves  and  omel  wars  hae  twinn'd  my  winsome 

luve  frae  me. 

I  never  tixink  o'  danoin,  and  I  downa  try  to  sing. 
But  a'  the  day  I  spier  what  news  kind  neibour  bodies  bring ; 
I  sometimes  knit  a  stocking,  if  knittin'  it  may  be. 
Syne  for  every  loop  that  I  cast  on,  I  am  sure  to  let  doun 
three. 

My  father  says  I'm  in  a  pet,  my  mither  Jeers  at  me. 
And  bans  me  for  a  dautit  wean,  in  dorts  for  aye  to  be ; 
But  little  weet  they  o'  the  cause  that  drumles  sae  my  e'e : 
Ob  they  hae  nae  winsome  Inve  like  mine  in  the  wars  o* 
Germanic  1 

MctherwdL 
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BRITAIN'S  QUEEN,  VICTORIA. 

Am— Aoft  Rojf  Maegr^or  O. 

Briohtbst  gem  of  Britain 's  Isle ! 
Bom  to  wear  the  British  crown. 
Millions  basking  in  your  smile. 
Crowd  around  your  noble  throne. 
Rending  air  with  loud  applause, 
Swearing  to  defend  your  oause, 
British  rights  and  British  laws, 

And  Britain's  Queen,  Yiotorla. 

Bravest  Britons  guard  your  orown  ! 
Patriots,  statesmen,  honest  men- 
Tyrants,  traitors,  trample  down  1 
Nev«r  more  to  rise  again  ;— 
Let  corruption  wlther'd  parch! 
Let  reform  and  knowledge  march ! 
Through  perfection's  glorious  arch. 
Led  by  Queen  Victoria  1 

Equal  rights,  and  equal  laws, 
Let  the  people  all  enjoy. 
Peace  proolaim'd  with  loud  huzzas  1 
Never  more.let  war  destroy  ;— 
Agriculture,  lead  the  van ; 
CommOTce,  free  to  ev'ry  man ; 
Religion  pure,  complete  the  plan, 
Olory  to  Victoria. 

John  PaUrson. 


I  MET  TWA  CRONIBa 

I MBT  twa  cronies  late  yestreen. 
Wham  blythe  I've  aft  been  wi' ; 

And  ilka  mind  soon  felt  inclined 
To  taste  the  barley-bree : 
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We  sat  aae  late,  and  drank  ne  deep. 

That  roarin'  fou  gat  we  t 
And  halth  1  I  found,  when  I  gaed  haina, 

My  wife  had  ta'en  the  gee. 
All  lanely  by  the  five  she  sat. 

Her  brows  hung  owre  her  e'e ; 
And  wistfu'  hush'd  she  aye  the  bairn, 

Though  8leq;»ing  on  her  knee— 
I  saw  the  storm  was  manking  fast, 

That  soon  wad  fa'  on  me ; 
Sae  quietly  dipt  I  aff  to  bed. 

And  left  her  in  the  gee. 
Neist  day  her  looks  were  sour  and  sad. 

And  ne'er  a  word  spak  she ; 
But  aye  the  tear-drap  gather'd  big. 

And  dimm'd  her  bonnie  e'e : 
Quo'  I,  *'  Aly  dear,  what's  past  let  gang, 

And  frown  nae  mair  on  me, 
The  like  again  111  never  do, 

Oin  yell  ne'er  tak  the  gee !" 
Whfm  this  she  heard,  her  brows  she  raised. 

And  down  beside  me  sat ; 
I  kiss'd  her,  for  her  heart  was  fu'. 

And,  puir  wee  thing !  she  grat : 
Quo'  she,  "  Oin  ye'll  but  keep  your  word. 

And  bide  at  hame  wi'  me^ 
Hae,  there's  my  han',  that,  while  I  IIto, 

111  never  tak'  the  gee ! " 
Then  let  us  oa',  and  pay  our  drap. 

And  toddle  while  we  doo ; 
For  gin  we  drink  anither  bowl 

We'll  a'  get  roarin'  fou' : 
My  wifieli  smile  is  aye  sae  kind. 

When  blythe  or  pleased  is  she. 
To  anger  her  wad  be  a  sin. 

Or  gar  her  tak'  the  geel 
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MARRY  FOR  LOVE  AND  WORK  FOR  SILLER. 
When  I  and  my  Jenny  thegither  were  tied, 

We  had  but  sma'  share  o'  the  world  between  us ; 
Yet  lo'ed  ither  weel,  and  had  youth  on  our  side. 

And  strength  and  guid  health  were  abundantly  gi'en  us ; 
I  warsled  and  toiled  through  thejhir  and  the  AnU, 

And  she  was  right  oarefu'  o'  what  I  brought  till  her, 
For  aye  we  had  mind  o'  the  canny  auid  rule, 

'  *  Marry  for  love,  and  work  for  siller.** 

Our  bairns  they  cam*  thick— we  were  thankfu'  for  tliat 

For  the  bU  and  the  brattie  cam'  aye  alang  wi'  them ; 
Our  pan  we  exchanged  for  a  guid  muekU  pat» 

And  somehow  or  ither,  we  aye  had  to  gi'e  them. 
Our  laddies  grew  up,  and  they  wrought  wi*  myaeL*, 

nk  ane  gat  as  buirdly  and  stout  as  a  miller. 
Our  lasses  they  keepit  us  trig  aye,  and  hale. 

And  now  we  can  count  a  bit  trifle  o'  siller. 

But  I  and  my  Jenny  are  balth  wearin'  down, 

And  our  lads  and  our  lasses  hae  a*  gotten  married ; 
Yet  see,  we  can  rank  wi*  the  best  i'  the  town. 

Though  our  noddles  we  never  too  paughtily  carried. 
And  mark  me— I've  now  got  a  braw  cockit  hat. 

And  in  our  eivie  building  am  reckoned  a  pillar ; 
Is  na  THAT  a  bit  honour  for  ane  to  get  at, 

Wha  married  for  love,  and  wha  wrought  for  siller  ? 

Alex.  Rodger 

IT'S  NO  THAT  THOU*RT  BONNIE. 
It's  no  that  thou'rt  bonnie,  it's  no  that  thou*rt  braw. 
It's  no  that  thy  skin  has  the  pureness  o*  snaw, 
It*s  no  that  thy  form  is  perfection  itsel'. 
That  mak's  my  heart  feel  what  my  tongue  canna  tell ; 
But  oh  1  its  the  loul  beaming  out  frae  thine  e'e» 
That  mak's  thee  sae  dear  and  sae  lovely  to  dm. 
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lt*B  pleaaant  to  look  on  that  mild  blushing  <aoe, 
8ae  aweetly  adom'd  wi*  ilk  feminine  grace. 
It's  Joyous  to  gaze  on  these  tresses  sae  bright, 
O'ershading  a  forehead  sae  smooth  and  sae  white  ; 
But  to  dwell  on  the  glances  that  dart  frae  thine  e'e, 
O  Jeanie !  it's  evendown  rapture  to  me. 

That  form  may  be  wasted  by  lingering  decay. 

The  bloom  of  that  cheek  may  be  wither'd  away. 

Those  gay  gowden  ringlets  that  yield  do  delight. 

By  the  cauld  breath  o'  time  may  be  changed  into  white ; 

But  the  soul's  fervid  flashes  that  brighten  thine  e'e, 

Are  the  offspring  o'  heaven,  and  never  can  dee. 

Let  me  plough  the  rough  ocean,  nor  e'er  touch  the  shore. 

Let  me  freeze  on  the  coast  of  the  bleak  Labrador, 

Let  me  pant  "neath  the  glare  of  a  vertical  sun, 

Where  no  trees  spread  their  branches,  nor  streams  ever  run } 

Even  there,  my  dear  Jeanie,  still  happy  I'd  be. 

If  blfiss'd  wi'  the  light  o*  thy  heavenly  e*e. 

Alex.  Rodger. 


A  LULLABr. 

O  SArTLv  sleep,  my  bonnie  bairn ! 
Rock'd  on  this  breast  o'  mine ; 
The  heart  that  beats  sae  sahr  within 
Will  not  awaken  thine. 

Lie  still,  lie  still,  ye  oanker'd  thoughA  f 

That  such  late  watches  keep ; 
An'  if  ye  break  the  mother's  hearty 

Yet  let  the  baby  sleep. 
Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  ae,  ae  bairn  I 

Nor  look  sae  wae  on  me. 
As  if  ye  felt  the  bitter  tear 

That  blin's  thy  motherlieie. 
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Dry  up,  dry  up,  ye  sant,  saut  teufi. 

Lest  oo  my  bairn  ye  dreep ; 
An'  break  in  silence,  wAefu'  heart* 

An*  let  my  baby  eleep. 


RiUhk 


THE  DOCTORS. 

Bb  honours  which  to  Kings  we  give, 

To  Doctors  also  paid ; 
We're  the  King's  tul^fecti  while  we  live. 

The  Doctor's  when  we're  dead. 
Though  when  in  health  and  thoughtless  mood, 

We  treat  them  oft  with  scoffing ; 
Yet  they,  returning  ill  with  good, 

Relieve  ns  from  our  coughing  (coffin). 

At  times  they  kill  us,  to  be  sure. 

In  cases  rather  tickle ; 
But  when  they've  kill'd— they  still  can  cun 

Their  patient»— in  a  pickle. 

And  when  at  last  we  zfteds  must  die, 

The  Doctors  cannot  save 
From  death— they  still  most  kindly  try 

To  match  um  from  the  grave. 


LADY'S  POCKET  ADONIS. 
Thbrb  was  a  lady  lived  at  Leith. 

A  lady  very  stylish,  man. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  teeth. 
She  fell  In  love  with  an  Irishman, 
A  nasty,  ugly  Irishman, 
^  A  wild  tremendous  Irishman, 
A  tearing,  swearing,  thumping,  bumpmg,  ramping,  roanng 
Irishman. 
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HiB  face  was  no  ways  beautiAil, 

For  with  small-pox  'twas  scarr'd  aenw ; 
And  the  shoulders  of  the  ugly  dog 
Were  almost  double  a  yard  across. 
Oh  the  lump  of  an  Irishman, 
The  whisky-doTDuring  Irishman^ 
The  great  he-rogue,  with  his  wonderful  brogue,  the  fighting, 
rioting  Irishman. 

One  of  his  eyes  was  bottle-green. 

And  the  other  eye  was  out,  my  dear ; 
And  the  calves  of  his  wicked-looking  l^;s. 
Were  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  dear. 
Oh  the  great  big  Irishman, 
The  rattling,  battling  Irishman— 
The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering,  staggering,  leathering 
swash  of  an  Irishman. 

He  took  so  much  of  Lundy-foot, 

That  he  used  to  snort  and  snuffle,  O ; 
And  in  shape  and  dze,  the  fellow's  neck. 
Was  as  bad  as  the  neck  of  a  buffala 
Oh  the  horrible  Irishman, 
The  thundering,  blundering  Irishman, 
The  slashing,  dashing,  smashing,  lashing,  thrashing,  hash- 
ing Irishman. 

His  name  was  a  terrible  name.  Indeed, 

Being  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan  i 
And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of  punch, 
He'd  not  rest  till  he  filled  it  full  again. 
The  boozing,  bruising  Irishman, 
The  toxicated  Irishman-^ 
The  whisky,  firisky,  rummy,  gummy,  brandy,  no  dandy 
Irishman. 

This  was  the  lad  the  lady  loved. 
Like  all  the  gh-ls  of  quality ; 
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And  he  broke  fhe  skulls  of  the  man  of  Leith, 
Just  by  fhe  way  of  Jollity. 

Oh  the  leathering  Irishman, 
The  barbarous,  savage  Irishman— 
The  hearts  of  the  maids,  and  the  gentlemen's  headis  weie 
bother'd,  I'm  sure,  by  this  Irishman. 

Doctor  Maginn, 

A  COOK'S  LEGACY. 

Dlbak  now  the  wiater  blaws,  thick  flee  the  driftin'  snawb, 

A'  the  warld  looks  cauld  and  blae ; 
Birds  wha  used  to  sintp,  now  wi*  shiverin'  wing, 

Dozen'd  sit  on  the  frosted  spray ; 
But  though  the  wintry  winds  blaw  keenly, 

What  are  the  wintry  winds  to  me. 
When  by  the  kitchen  fire  sae  cleanly. 

My  love  is  baking  a  pie  for  me  1 

Oh  when  I  think  on  her  cheeks  sae  greaqr. 

Oh  when  I  think  cm  her  shouldeza  fat. 
Never  a  lass  have  I  seen  like  Leezy, 

She  makes  my  poor  heart  to  go  pitty-pat  1 
All  the  way  hame  though  never  so  dreary. 

It  charms  my  heart  to  think  of  thee ; 
How  by  the  kitchen  fixe  sae  cheery, 

My  love  is  baking  a  pie  for  me  1 

Some  yield  their  hearts  to  the  charms  of  beauty, 

Doating  with  pleasure  upon  her  smile, 
But  when  they've  caught  tiieir  kmg^wish'd  booty. 

Twill  neither  mikke  pat  nor  pan  to  boil ; 
And  wi*  their  beauty  they  aft  catch  a  Tartai>~ 

Often  it  happens,  as  all  may  see; 
Then  for  beauty,  111  scorn  to  barter 

The  maid  that  is  baking  a  pie  for  me  I 

CtSFTWCt 
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JUNB  Ain>  JANUABY. 
Ai»— *'  milu  mu  «  Wantm  traf, 

FnosTr-boarded  warlock  body, 

Wife  to  you  I'll  never  be  ; 
Rather  wad  I  wod  the  >ruddlc, 

Or  a  ninkled  maiden  die ; 
Gang  your  ira's,  an'  seek  some  ither— 

Ane  that's  weary  o'  her  life, 
For  yerre  liker  Death's  half-brither, 

Than  a  man  that  wants  a  wife. 

What  oare  I  for  a*  your  grandeur. 

Gear  an'  lands,  and  houses  braw  ? 
Sapless  rung  I  the  witoh  o' Endor 

Scarce  wad  taen  you  wi'  them  a* ! 
Troth,  ye  might  hae  hain'd  your  siller, 

That  ye've  spent  on  fripperies  vain ; 
Dotard  fool  I  to  think  a  tailor 

E'er  could  mak'  you  young  again ! 

When  you  gat  your  dandy  stays  on, 

Was't  to  mak  you  trig  an'  sma* ; 
Or  for  fear  that  ye  might  gyzen, 

And  in  stares  asunder  fa*  ? 
Ye  wad  tak'  me  to  your  bosom. 

Buy  me  braws  an'  ilk  thing  nioo  1 
Gude  pxeeerre's !  I'd  soon  be  frozen, 

Clasp'd  by  sic  a  sherd  o*  iee  ! 

Hoot !  baud  aff— ye're  quite  rididous 

Wi'  your  pow  as  white  as  snaw. 
An'  your  drumstick-shanks  sae  feckless. 

Aping  youth  o*  twenty-twa  ; 
Wha  could  thole  your  senseless  boasting, 

Squeaking  Toice,  an'  ghaistUke  grin  ? 
Doited  driyeller  I  cease  your  boasting. 

Else  gie  ower  your  fulsome  din. 
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Wha  ooold  sit  nn'  hear  a  story, 
-  'Bout  a  bosom'k  burning  pains, 
Frae  an  auld  **  Memento  mori," 

Sand-glass,  skull,  an'  twa  cross  banes  f 
But  for  fear  my  scorn  should  oool  ye, 

Hark  I  111  tell  you  what  101  do. 
When  December's  wed  to  July, 

There's  mjJU,  111  then  tak'  you.  A  lex,  Ro^tfer, 

MY  GUDBMAN. 
Ai*—**  Lack.Bm€k  Sid*.' 

My  gudeman  says  aye  to  me. 
Says  aye  to  me,  says  aye  to  me ; 
My  gudeman  says  aye  to  me. 

Come  cuddle  in  my  bosiel 
Though  wearin'  auld,  he's  blyther  still 
Than  mony  a  swankie  youthfu'  chiel, 
And  a'  his  aim's  to  see  me  wed. 

And  keep  me  snug  and  ooaieb 

For  though  my  cheeks  where  roses  grew, 
Hae  tint  their  lively  glowing  hue. 
My  JoImnie'B  Just  as  kind  and  true 

As  if  I  still  were  xoay. 
Our  weel-won  gear  he  never  drank. 
He  never  lived  aboon  his  rank, 
Yet  wi'  a  neebour  blythe  and  firank, 

He  could  be  as  jocose  aye. 

We  hae  a  hame,  gude  halesome  cheer, 
Contentment,  peace,  a  conscience  clear. 
And  roqr  bairns,  to  us  mair  dear 

Than  treasures  o'  Potoel : 
Their  minds  arl^  formed  in  virtue's  eohooU 
Their  fisut's  are  oheok'd  wi*  temper  oooi. 
For  my  gudeman  Bulk's  this  bis  nda. 

To  keep  frae  hasty  blows,  sya 
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It  ne'er  wu  sOler  gart  us  wed. 

Youth)  health,  and  love,  were  a'  we  had» 

Poaaeea'd  o'  theee,  we  toU'd  fu'  glad, 

To  shun  want's  bitter  throes,  aye ; 
We've  had  our  cares,  we've  had  our  t<rils, 
We've  had  our  bits  o'  troubles  whiles. 
Yet,  what  o*  that  ?  my  Johnny's  smiles 

Shed  Joy  o'er  a'  our  woes,  aya 

Wi'  mutual  aid  we've  trudged  through  life, 
A  kind  gudeman,  a  cheerfu'  wife ; 
And  on  well  jog,  unvezed  by  strife. 

Towards  our  Journey's  close,  aye ; 
And  when  we're  stretoh'd  upon  our  bier. 
Oh  may  our  souls,  sae  faithfu'  here. 
Together  spring  to  yonder  sphere. 

Where  love's  pure  river  flows,  aye.'t' 

Mex.  Rodger 


O  PETER  M<KAY. 

Ant  toUr  admet  to  ant  dnuktm  Souttr  itt  Perth- 
AiR>-<'  CoNW  under  my  Plaidit.'* 

O  Peter  M'Kay !  O  Peter  M'Kay ! 

Gin  ye'd  do  like  the  brutes,  only  drink  when  ye're  dry. 

Ye  might  gather  cash  yet,  grow  gawoy  and  gash  yet. 

And  carry  your  noddle  Perth-Provost-pow-hi^h ; 

But  poor  drucken  deevil,  ye're  wed  to  the  evil 

Sae  closely,  that  naething  can  sever  the  tie ; 

Wi'  boring,  and  boosing,  and  snoring,  and  snoozing. 

Ye  emulate  him  that  inhabits— the  sty. 

O  Peter  ^<Eay !  O  Peter  M<Kay  1 
I'm  tald  that  ye  drink  ilka  browstar  wife  dry  ;— 
When  down  ye  get  sitting,  ye  ne'er  think  o'  flitting. 
While  cogie  or  caup  can  a  dribble  supply ;-- 

•  The  fint  font  Unci  ftann  the  «lMnu  of  m  very  old  aong. 
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That  wanr  than  ajaw«tx>x,yoiiriiiongirout  maw  BoaKB 
Whate'er  is  poured  in  till't,  while  '*  give"  is  the  eiy ; 
And  when  a'  is  drunk  up,  ye  bundle  your  trunk  up. 
And  bid,  like  the  Ooth,  the  bare  Ummer  good-bye. 

O  Peter  M*Eay  I  O  Peter  M'Kay ! 

Gang  hame  to  your  awls,  and  your  lingals  apply, 

Ga*  in  self-iespect,  man,  to  keep  you  oorreot,  man— 

The  tadc  may  be  irksome— at  ony  rate  try  { 

But  gin  ye  keep  drinking,  and  dozing,  and  blinking, 

Be-olouding  your  reason,  God's  light  from  on  high, 

Then  Peter  depend  on*t,  yell  soon  make  an  end  ont, 

And  olose  your  oaieer  "Heath  a  oanld  wlnfry  sky. 

AUx.  Rwlper 


MARY'S  GANE. 
O  WAU  my  heart,  now  Mary's  gane, 

An'  we  nae  malr  shall  meet  thegither. 
To  sit  an'  oraok  at  gloamin'  hour, 
By  yon  auld  grey'Stane  amang  the  heather. 
Trysting-stane  amang  tiie  heather, 
Trysting-stane  amang  the  heather. 
How  bless'd  were  we  at  gloamin'  hour. 
By  yon  auld  grey-stane  amang  the  heather. 

fler  faither's  laird  sae  gair  on  gear, 

He  set  their  mailin  to  anither, 
Sae  they've  selt  their  kye,  and  ower  the  sea 
Th^*ve  gane,  and  l^t  their  native  heather. 
Left  their  native  blooming  heather, 
Left  their  native  blooming  heather. 
They've  selt  their  kye,  and  ower  the  sea 
They've  gane,  and  left  their  native  hcitlier. 

Her  parting  look  beq^e  a  heart, 
Whase  rismg  grief  she  couldna  smother. 
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As  she  waved  a  Uwt  fueweel  to  ma 
An'  Sootland'&  braei  an'  bloomiDg  hflaltaar  i 
Sootland'8  braei  and  blooming  heather, 
Sootland'k  braes  and  bloomhig  heather, 
Twas  sair  against  the  laasteli  will. 
To  lea'  her  native  blooming  heather. 

A  burning  curse  Uoht  on  the  heads 

O'  worthlesB  lairds  ooUeagued  thegither. 
To  drive  auld  Scotland's  hardy  clans 
Frae  their  native  glens  and  blooming  heather. 
Native  glens  and  bkxnning  heather, 
Native  glens  and  blooming  heather. 
To  drive  auld  Scotland's  hardy  clans, 
Frae  their  native  glens  and  blooming  heather. 

Ill  sell  the  cot  my  granny  left. 
Its  plenishing  an*  a'  thegither. 
An'  I'll  seek  her  out  "knang  foreign  wilds, 
Wha  used  to  meet  me  anuuig  the  heather ; 
Used  to  meet  me  amang  the  heather. 
Used  to  meet  me  amang  the  heather, 
111  seek  her  out  "knang  foreign  wilds, 
Wha  used  to  meet  me  amang  the  heather. 

Catriek, 


OUR  JOHN  HIELANMAN. 
I'vx  sax  eggs  in  the  pan,  gudeman, 
I've  sax  egg^  in  the  pan,  gudeman ; 
I've  ane  for  you,  an'  twa  for  me. 
An'  three  for  our  John  Hielanman. 

Oh  Johnny  has  a  shapely  leg. 
Wed  fitted  for  the  philibeg ; 
While  we've  a  hen  to  lay  an  enr. 
That  egg's  to  our  John  HIelanmaiL 
I've  sax  eggs,  &c. 
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Te  kea,  godeman,  you're  failing  noo* 
An*  heavy  wark  ye  canna  do. 
Ye  neither  ihraoh  nor  hand  the  ploogh 
8ae  weel  as  our  John  Hielamnan. 
I've  aax  e8gs»  &c. 

The  Mk  that  work  should  always  eat. 
An*  Johnny*s  wordy  o*  his  meat. 
For  ne'er  a  Job  that*8  incomplete 
Is  done  by  our  John  Hielanman. 
I've  sax  eggs,  &a 

As  yet,  gudeman,  I'm  no  to  blame. 
For  I've  maintain'd  an  honest  fame ; 
But  Just  stap  aff  to  your  lang-hame. 
An*  111  wed  our  John  Hielanman. 
I've  sax  eggs,  &o. 


Carriek. 


THB  HERRING-HEAD  CLUB. 

As  we  Journey  through  life  let  us  live  by  the  way, 
A  famous  remark  which  a  sage  once  did  say  ; 
We  all  now  are  met,  spite  of  care  the  old  scrub. 
And  well  pass  half  an  hour  in  the  Herring-head  dub. 
Deny  down,  down,  down,  deny  down. 

Some  good  folks  complain  of  the  times  being  bad. 
But  the  way  to  improve  them,  is  not  to  be  sad ; 
To  laugh  is  no  ain,  if  we  raise  no  hubbub. 
At  least  so  we  think  at  the  Hening-heod  dub. 
Deny  down,  &o. 

King  Fergus  the  First,  who  in  Scotland  did  reign. 
Was  a  meny  old  blade  who  did  seldom  complain  : 
No  glanes  had  he,  so  he  drank  from  a  shell. 
His  nobles  and  he  had  a  glorious  spelL 
Derrydown,  ho> 

o 
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Oae  night  bebig  merry  and  full  of  mnoh  glee. 
For  with  herrings  and  drink  they  were  all  on  the  9pree— 
This  meeting,  cried  Fergus,  it  is  now  time  to  dub. 
So,  my  drouthies,  well  oall  it  the  Herring-head  olub. 

Derry  down,  dco. 
And  now  I  oommand  that  ye  keep  the  thing  up, 
Be  sure  onoe  a-month  that  on  herrings  ye  sup. 
And  if  ye  forget  it,  my  ghost  shall  ye  drub. 
And  this  was  the  rise  of  the  Herring-head  olub. 

Derry  down,  Ac. 
Then  drink  to  King  William,  and  drink  to  the  Queen, 
May  their  pains  be  all  past  and  their  sorrows  all  seen  ; 
May  we  all  pass  through  life  without  jostle  or  rub, 
And  often  come  back  to  the  Herring-head  olub. 

Derry  down,  &c. 


THE  AFLD  SCOTTISH  BRUGH. 

Ar« — "John  AtuUrMon  my  Jo." 

Iir  Scotland  stands  an  ancient  brugb,  wi'  some  twal-hundred 

people, 
A  lang  and  narrow  strip  o*  street,  and  ae  high-shoulder*d 

steeple; 
nk  grocer  i'  the  borough  is  a  bailie,  or  has  been. 
But  the  ProToet  was  perpetual,  anddravethe  hail  machina 

At  twal  o'clock,  the  Piorost  cam,  and  stood  upo*  the  street. 
And  waggit  to  hisright-hand  man,  i'  the  public  housu  to  meet; 
The  Bailie  threw  his  apron  by,  and  o'er  their  gill  they  sat. 
And  they  managed  a*  the  Toun's  afiPairs  in  a  bit  quiet  cliat. 

The  Deacon,  wl'  a  face  half-wash'd,  gaed  oonseqnential  by-« 
But  the  Deacon,  as  a'  body  kent,  had  nae  finger  i'  the  piet 
The  Deacon  made  the  Provost's  breeks,  and  a'  his  laddies* 


And  the  Provost,  though  the  best  o'  friends,  was  yet  the 
warsto'faes. 
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And  oh!  the  Provost  WM a  man  o'oooaeqneiioe  and  worfh' 
E£e  managed  wool,  he  itrutted  weal,  yet  had  nae  inrit  nor 

birth: 
He  led  the  Ck>ancU  in  a  string*  and  the  member  ken*t,  I 

trow. 
That,  if  he  said  the  word,  'twas  done,  and  there  were  Totes 

enow. 

And  when  the  canvasBin'oam*  round,  the  member  waUc'd 

about. 
And  bughted  i'  the  ProYOst's  aim— th^  sought  the  Deacon's 

out; 
Tlie  bodies  threw  their  nightoaps  by,  or  wi'  them  cleaned  a 

chair. 
And  the  member  sat  1'  the  ben  house,  wi'  a  oondescendin* 

air. 

The  gudewife  stood  adde,  and  beok'd  and  twirled  her  apron 

strings. 
And  wunner'd  that  the  member  deign'd  to  speak  to  them, 

puir  things! 
The  Parliamentar  roar'd,  and  talked,  and  sjme  kiss'd  the 

gudewife— 
And  the  wife  det^lares  the  Deacon's  vote  is  now  as  suro's  his 

life. 

The  Bailie's  wife,  wi'  a  braw  head,  frae  her  window  looks 

out. 
And  cried,  *  Preserve  1b  I  he's  comin'  now— what  are  ye  a 

about? 
Put  down  the  wine,  ye  lazy  Jad !— the  lassie's  surely  mad  I' 
And  down  she  sits,  to  be  surprised,  upon  her  cosh  bit  pad. 

The  Bailie  bustles  in  before— his  very  lugs  are  red— 
The  gudewife  hears  npo'  the  trance  a  Parliamentar'k  tread  I 
He  enters  a*  sooawvity,  and  chuoka  each  dhubby  laddie. 
And  swears  how  ane  is  like  to  her,  anithar  to  its  daddy. 
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And  now  the  FzovMt  walks  him  hame  to  dinner  wi' himael*. 
And  the  member  tak's  hie  seat  atween  the  leddie  and  Mies 

BeU— 
And  the  leddie  cxaoks  o'  J}t,  John,  and  qrne  o'  Captain 

Sandy, 
Wha,  by  his  Honour's  infloenoe,  to  India  got  so  handy. 

But,  waes  my  heaxt  I  the  auncient  town  has  now  gane  down 

the  hill. 
And  vested  rights  o'  funiUes  are  stolen  by  BusseU's  Bill— 
And  vulgar  weaving  touns,  I  trow,  like  Glasgow  and  Dundee, 
Mann  steal  the  honours  fine  our  brughs  o'  high  antiquity  I 


MISTER  PETER  PATBRSON. 

Or,  a  BaUie  in  hit  Cupi. 

MiBTBR  Peter  Paterson, 

Ye  wUl  find  that  late  or  soon. 

If  ye  dinna  ohange  your  tune. 

Ye  will  most  dearly  rue. 
Mister  Peter  Paterson, 
Mister  Peter  Paterson, 
Mister  Peter  Paterson. 

I  see  you're  gayan'  fU'. 

You're  a  Bailie  now,  ye  ken. 
Then  drink  wi'  nane  but  sober  men* 
Nor  sit  in  ony  dirty  den 

Wr  ony  vulgar  crew. 
For  I  maun  tell  it  to  your  faoo. 
That  it's  a  sin  and  a  disgrace. 
For  you  to  sit  in  sic  a  place. 

And  drink  till  ye  get  fu'. 
So,  Mister  Peter  Paterson,  dto. 

Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 

Ye  aye  tak'  the  gate  ower  soon, 
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Tto  nool  yonrpet  an'  keep  him  down. 

Before  ye  ken  what's  trae : 
Believe  me,  I  waa  nae  sic  gates. 
But  dining  wi*  the  magistrates, 
An*  some  o'  them  gaed  ouwr  the  Mateg, 

As  weel's  your  dainty  dow. 

So,  Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 
Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 
Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 

I'm  no  sae  vera  fu*. 
Provost  Brodie  he  was  there. 
But  yet  they  gart  me  tak*  the  chair, 
Ouidsake,  Kate,  had  ye  been  there. 

You'd  keckled  weel,  I  true. 

Deacon  Reset  when  he  sawt. 

He  left  the  room  he  was  sae  ohawt. 

And  on  his  tall  we  ne'er  coost  saut, 

The  hail  nicht  lang  I  true. 
So,  Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 
Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 
Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 

I'm  no  sae  vera  fu*. 

(BaUt  kUkupUig  mmd  lamgkbig  as  A«  frotmi$,)-f*  I'm  no  mm  vtim  Al', 
Mia.  Pktanon,  and  iti  -rcra  ffl-done  o'  yoa  to  waif  imi  baddw,  Ifa  no 
»  pnipor  ozpinMloa  to  UM  to  anuun  filling  advll  mwm!  u  an  oflBola] 
aapaoltj,  and  who  has  got  a  aoekai  hat  om  hii  head,  and  a  gon'd  ohala 
about  hii  nook— ha,  ha,  lav,  oa'  ye  iha*  naethlng  ?— lang  looked-foili 
•ome  at  hut— I'ro  got  the  eooket  hat  noo—Tou  did  na  kea  what  I  wa 
abont  theeo  twa-three  dayi.  Little  thooght  ye  o*  the  braw  tow  I  had  la 
my  xoek— ha,  ha,  lav,  oateh  a  eat  ileepfatg  wi'  a  monae  in  her  log. 
I'TO  been  on  the  hnnttheee  twa  dayi,  and  iTe  eatehed  eoekyat  laet. 
Bnt  noo.  Mis.  Patonon,  rinoe  you're  a  Berne's  wife,  I  maim  gl'e  yoa  a 
word  vf  adTieet— Never  aay  the  Bailie  earn*  hamo  fki*.  O  woman ! 
woman  1  what  wad  the  ProToefs  wife  think  o' yoa?  she's  the  pradent 
woman  i  she  aerer  nys  the  Prorost  earn'  heme  fa*,  -aa,  na,  the  Pre< 
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voit  cam'  hMM  *  mltttk  timmUit*  thB***  h«r  prudent  txiinHlon,  vottfiy 
womtB  tlu*  dM  bi  10  dioiia  forget.  Mm.  Potmoa,  but  JiutM7»  irtaa 
y«  tpc«k  about  me  and  the  town's  aiIUr>.  that  <  tho  BaOio  earn*  hamo 
tkUilUdnaUd.*  ,  But  ▼haid'yo  think  tro^gaun  to  bo  about  the  mom? 
Ha,  ha»  Ian,  tro^  to  bo  great  folki  tho  mom—tho  mom's  the  Lord's 
day,  ye  ken.  Mis.  Fatenon,  and  um  and  the  magistntes  are  gana  to 
hae  a  grand  paraad  to  tho  kirk,  and  we're  to  hae  the  town-ofBoers  afore 
us,  wi'  their  hata  aff  and  their  halberts  in  their  ban's;  ay,  woman, 
they're  to  be  a'  afore  us,  gnid-be-thanket  1  they're  to  bo  t^ftn  m,  I've 
been  salr  enough  fashed  i*  my  day  wi'  them  gaun  afUr  nw.  Mony  a 
time  the  buffers  took  me  oS&rt  the  Bailie ;  but  praise  be  blessed  I  I've 
got  them  qfbre  Mc  BaUU  now ;  time  about's  fair  play,  ye  ken,  Mrs. 
Paterson.  Now.  Mrs.  Paterson,  there's  just  ao  favour  I  want  o'  yon 
the  night;  Mrs  Paterson,  and  ye  maunna  deny  me;  you  needna 
laugh,  Mrs.  Paterson,  I'm  a  wee  new-fangled  about  my  eooket  hat ;  ye 
ken,  Ihadalangandasalrstmsaeltogetiti  now,  I  aoknowledge  I'm 
mUtlU  tUvaUd  the  night,  as  the  Provoetl  wife  says,  and  I  eanna  think 
to  part  wit  woman ;  now,  what  I  want  o^  yon,  Mrs.  Patnrson,  is  Just 
to  l4>t-let-Jet  me  sleep  wi'  my  ooeket  hat  on  tho  night..I  just  want  to 
lie  in  *taU  for  ao  nieht;  and  ye  ken,  Mrs. 'Paterson,  yon  would  be  so 
agreeably  astonished  when  yo  waukaned  in  tho  morning,  and  found 
yoursel  lying  beside  a  Bailie,  a  rtol  Baitttt  woman!  wi'  his  threo-oor 
nered  night-eap  and  a'  his  parapheraalin  on.  Now,  Mrs.  Paterson, 
yonll  oblige  me  tho  night,  like  a  dear,  and  111  tell  you  the  mom  about 
a  town's  Job  that  I'm  to  get  that'll  do  me  mneUe  good  and  you  lUtU 
Ut.  Thau's  get  the  best  silk  gown  to  be  had  within  the  four  quarters  •• 
this  or  ony  Ither  town  in  Scotland.  What  d'ye  think  o'  that,  Mi» 
Paterson  ?" 

There's  mony  a  Job  about  a  town 

Tq  gar  a  Bailie's  pat  play  brown. 

But  on  ae  job  Fll  keep  my  thumb. 
Yell  hear't  some  ither  day. 

So,  Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 

Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 

So,  Mistress  Peter  Paterson, 
I'm  no  sae  vera  fu*  Carrtek. 
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WHISTLE-BINKIE. 

SECOND   SERIES. 


««LO'E  ME  LITTLE  AND  LO'E  ME  LANG." 

A  wa'  wl'  your  wheezing,  your  coaxing,  and  teasing, 

Your  hugging  and  squeezing  I  beg  you'll  let  bo ; 
Your  praising  sae  fulsome,  too  sweet  to  be  wholesome. 

Can  never  gang  down  wi'  a  lassie  like  me ; 
Nae  mair  than  a  woman,  nae  higher  than  human, 

To  Sylphs  and  to  Seraphs  I  dinna  belang ; 
Then  if  ye  wad  gain  me,  the  way  to  attain  me. 

Is  "  Lo'e  me  little,  and  lo'e  me  lang." 

Wi*  some  silly  gawUe,  your  fleeohing  sae  pawkie, 

Like  sweet  dozing  draughts,  will  glide  cannily  down : 
Henoe,  seek  some  vain  hizzy,  and  doze  her  till  dizzy. 

She'll  quickly  consent  a'  your  wishes  to  crown ; 
But  pester  na  me  wit,  my  heart  canna  'gree  wit, 

I'm  sick  o'  your  cuckoo's  unyarying  sang 
Cease,  therefore,  your  canting,  your  rhyming  and  ranting 

But "  Lo'e  me  little,  and  lo'e  me  long." 

The  love  that  lowes  strongest,  say,  lasts  it  the  longest  ? 

The  fires  that  bleeze  brightest  bum  soonest  awa' ; 
Then  keep  your  flame  steady— a  moderate  red  aye. 

Or  else  ve  may  yet  hae  a  cauld  coal  to  blaw ; 
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And  quAt  your  nunanticfl,  your  aim,  and  your  anties, 
Tak*  truth's  honest  track,  and  you'll  seldom  gae  wrang 

Then  win  me,  and  welcome,  let  weal  or  let  ill  oome, 
111 "  Lo'e  you  littlo,  but  lo'e  you  lang.** 

Al.B3CANDBa  RODOBR. 


THE  AULD  SCHOOL. 

A  nSW  SANO  TO   A    NEW  TUNB. 

Is  there  ony  that  kens  nae  my  auld  uncle  Watty, 
Wi'  's  buckled  knee  breekums  an'  three  cookit  hattie  ? 
Is  there  ony  that  kens  nae  my  auld  auntie  Matty, 
WV  *t  wee  black  silk  cloak,  and  her  red  ooUarM  oattie  ? 

O,  auld  uncle  Watty, 

An'  auld  auntie  Matty, 
Ye  may  gang  whare  ye  like,  but  their  match  winna  see. 

They've  a  wed  plonished  house,  an*  a  weel  stockit  pantry. 
Kegs  o'  gin  in  their  press,  kegs  o'  ale  on  their  gantree ; 
An*  the  lean  parish  poor,  an*  the  fat  county  gentry, 
Ne'er  find  sic  a  bien  oouthy  hame  in  the  kintry. 

O,  auld  uncle  Watty, 

An*  auld  auntie  Matty, 
ITe're  dear  unto  a',  but  ye*re  dearer  to  me. 

Th^*ve  saved  a*  they  hae,  tho'  they  never  were  greedy. 
Gang  to  thoir  house  hungry,  they're  sure  aye  to  feed  ye. 
Gang  to  their  house  tatter'd,  they're  sure  aye  to  deed  ye 
O,  wba  11  fill  their  place  to  the  puir  an'  the  needy  ? 

0,  auld  uncle  Watty, 

An*  auld  aimty  Matty, 
Ye'ro  kind  unto  a*,  but  ye*re  kinder  to  me. 

I  mind  nae  o'  mither,  I  mind  nae  o'  faither. 

Yet  ne'er  ken't  the  ha'eing  or  wanting  o'  either. 

For  the  puir  orphan  sprout,  that  was  left  here  to  wither. 

Gat  undo  for  faither,  and  aunty  for  mither. 
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O,  auld  uncle  Watty, 
An*  auld  aunty  Matty, 
Few  orphans  ha'e  uncle  and  aunty  like  me. 

An'  didna  my  bosom  beat  fondly  an*  fou, 
When  up  like  an  aik  'neath  their  nursing  I  grew  ; 
While  a  tear  in  their  e'e,  or  a  dud  on  their  brow. 
Was  aye  sure  to  pierce  my  fond  heartie  right  through. 

O,  auld  uncle  Watty, 

An*  auld  aunty  Matty, 
YeYe  faither,  an*  mither,  an*  a*  thing  to  me. 

But  luve  play'd  a  plisky,  that  maist  rave  asunder. 
Three  hearts  that  yell  no  find  the  like  in  a  hunder ; 
I  married  wee  Mary,  to  a*  body*8  wonder, 
An'  maistly  had  paid  formy  het-beaded  blunder. 

For  auld  undo  Watty, 

An*  auld  aunty  Matty, 
Vow'd  they  wad  ne'er  own  either  Mary  or  ma 

But  Mary's  kind  heart,  aye  sae  oouthy  and  dee. 
Boon  w(m  the  auld  bodies  as  she  had  done  me : 
When  our  caUant  cam*  hame,  to  the  kirk  wit  cam*  ihi 
Ca'd  it  Watty-^he  auld  folk  sat  bleert  in  the  e'e. 

An'  auld  uncle  Watty, 

An'  auld  aunty  Matty, 
Cam'  nuidn'  the  wean  hame  'tween  Mary  an'  me. 

An  wow  but  the  oallant  grows  buirdly  an*  Strang, 
There's  nae  Garritch  question,  nor  auld  Soottish  sang. 
But  the  loun  screeds  ye  affin  the  true  lowland  twangs 
I  doubtna  he'll  beat  his  ain  faither  or  lang  \ 

For  auld  uncle  Watty, 

An'  auld  aimty  Matty, 
Are  leamin'  the  callant  as  aince  they  did  me. 

Oae  bring  mo  the  pinks  o*  your  famed  infant  schools, 
Whaso  woe  sauls  are  laden  wi'aewfungled  rule*. 
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Olf  wee  Watty  dlnna  mak  a*  0*  them  foola, 
111  e'en  gio  ye  loave  to  lay  me  In  the  mooia: 

An*  auld  unde  Watty, 

An*  auld  Aunty  Matty, 
May  throw  down  their  bulks  an'  gae  booby  for  me. 

James  Balulntucb,  Edinbuifh 


MY  COUSIN  JEAN. 
TuMK,— '*  When  thecam*  ben  ghe  boML 
Chorus. 
My  Cousin  Jean— my  cousin  Jean, 
A  wild  little  bempie  was  my  cousin  Jean ; 
For  gentle  ox  semple  she  ne'er  cared  a  preen. 
Yot  the  toast  o'  our  parish  is  my  cousin  Jean. 
I  mind  her  right  weel  whan  the  cricket  was  young, 
She'd  a  stap  like  the  roe  an'  a  glibby  gaun  tongue, 
An'  a'  the  sohule  callants  she  skelpit  them  dean, 
Sao  supple  the  nieves  gat  o*  my  cousin  Jean. 

Whar  mischief  was  brewin'  or  devilry  wrought. 
A  lum  set  a-low,  or  a  tbugh  battle  fought, 
At  the  head  of  the  foray  was  sure  to  bo  seen, 
The  wild  warin*  ringlets  o*  my  cousin  Jean. 

O,  rade  ye  to  market  or  rade  ye  to  fair. 
Ye  were  sure  to  fa'  in  wl'  my  daft  cousin  there; 
Yet  the  puir,  an'  the  feckless,  aye  gat  a  gude  frien*. 
And  a  plaok  frae  the  pouches  o'  my  cousin  Jean. 

She  helpit  the  tinklers  their  dour  mules  to  load, 
Shefollow'd  them  miles  on  their  moorland  road, 
Syne  frighted  the  bairns  wl*  their  stories  at  e'en ; 
Wed  kent  were  their  cantrips  to  my  cousin  Jean. 

But  our  auld  Mess  John  had  a  Lunnun  bred  son, 
Wha  lang  had  an  e'e  after  Jean  and  her  fun. 
An*  he  "begg'd  but  an  hour  frae  his  father  at  e'en. 
To  convert  the  wild  spirit  o*  my  oousin  Jean. 
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I  wat  ft  sweet  oonTert  the  itHpling  soon  made. 
Bat  gif  a'  wi'  his  preaohin*,  troth's  no  to  be  said. 
For  preoioas  to  him  were  the  dark  glanoin*  e'en, 
Whilk  langh'd  lieath  the  aroh'd  brows  o*  my  ooosbi  Joan. 

Young  Jean  took  to  reading  o*  queer  prented  buiks, 
An'  wander'd  at  midnight  'mang  hay-ridks  and  stooks— 
Whilst  the  oollege-bred  birkie  right  aften  was  seen, 
Pointing  out  heaven's  wonders  to  my  oousin  Jean. 

Nae  doubt  the  liale  parish  was  spited  to  see, 

Sio  a  dance  in  her  gait,  sio  a  sang  in  her  e'e, 

And  ilk  auld  wifie  wager'd  her  life  to  h  preen, 

She  would  soon  get  a  down-oome— my  young  oousin  Jem. 

Dumfounder'd  were  a'  the  hale  parish,  i  trow, 

When  they  saw  the  next  week  1'  the  minister's  pew. 

At  the  young  laird's  right  han',  they  oould  scarce  trust  tlieii 

e'en— 
A  modest  young  bride  sat  my  young  oousin  Jean. 

Now  orabbit  auld  wisdom  should  ne'er  slight  a  tree. 
Though  when  it  is  young  it  may  waver  a  wee, 
In  its  prime  it  may  flourish  the  fair  forest  queen. 
For  sae  was  the  upshot  o'  mv  oousin  Jean. 

Albz.  MacLaooav,  Edinburgiu 


THB  PEASANT'S  FIRESIDE. 
Aib,— "  For  lack  o^ffowd." 
Haw  happy  lives  the  peasant,  by  his  ain  fireside, 
Wba  wed  employs  the  present,  by  his  ain  fireside, 
Wi'  his  wifle  blythe  and  free,  and  his  baimie  on  her  knoe. 
Smiling  fu'  o*  sportive  glee,  by  his  ain  fireside. 
Nae  cares  o'  State  disturb  him,  by  his  ain  fireside, 
Nae  foolish  fashions  curb  him,  by  his  ain  fireside, 
In  his  elbow  ohair  reclined,  he  can  freely  speak  his  mind. 
To  bis  bosom-mate  asa  kind,  by  his  ain  fireside. 
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When  hifl  bonnie  l»aimg  InoveaM,  around  his  ain  firesfde 
That  health,  oontent  and  peaoe,  suiround  his  ain  fireside, 
A'  day  he  gladly  toils,  and  at  night  delighted  smiles. 
At  their  harmless  pranks  and  wiles,  aroond  his  ain  fireside 
And  while  they  grow  apace,  about  his  ain  fireside. 
In  beauty,  strength,  and  grace,  about  his  ain  fireside^ 
Wi'  virtuous  precepts  kind,  by  a  sage  example  Join'd, 
He  informs  ilk  youthfu'  mind  about  his  ain  fireside. 
When  the  shivering  orphan  poor,  draws  near  his  ain  fireside. 
And  seeks  the  friendly  door,  that  guards  his  ain  fireside. 
She's  welcomed  to  a  seat,  bidden  warm  her  little  feet. 
While  she's  kindly  made  to  eat,  by  his  ain  fireside. 
When  youthfu'  vigour  fails  him,  by  his  ain  fireside, 
And  hoary  age  assails  him,  by  his  ain  fireside. 
With  Joy  he  back  surveys,  all  his  scenes  of  bygone  days, 
As  he  trod  in  wisdom's  ways,  by  his  ain  firesida 

And  when  grim  death  draws  near  him,  by  his  ain  fireside. 
What  cause  has  he  to  fear  him,  by  his  ain  fireside. 
With  a  bosom-cheering  hope,  he  takes  heaven  for  his  prop, 
Then  calmly  down  does  drop,  by  his  ain  fireside. 
O  may  that  lot  bo  ours,  by  our  ain  fireside. 
Then  glad  will  fiy  the  hours,  by  our  ain  fireside. 
May  virtue  guard  our  path,  till  we  draw  our  latest  breath. 
Then  well  smile  and  welcome  death,  by  our  ain  fireside. 

Alex.  Rodobr. 

TAK  IT  MAN,  TAK  IT. 
TvvB.—Brose  and  Butter. 
Whxn  I  was  a  Miller  in  Fife, 

Losh  !  I  thought  that  the  sound  o'  tho  happcr. 
Said  tak  hame  a  wee  flow  to  your  wife. 

To  help  to  be  brose  to  your  supper. 
Then  my  oonscience  was  narrow  and  pure, 
But  someway  by  random  it  rackit ; 
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For  I  lifted  twa  neivefu*  or  mair, 
WhQe  the  happer  said— tak  it  man,  tak  it. 
Hey  for  the  mill  and  the  kill, 

The  garland  andgeer  for  my  cogie. 
Hey  for  the  whiaky  or  yill, 
That  washes  the  dust  owre  my  craigie. 

Altho'  its  been  lang  in  repute. 

For  rogues  to  mak  rioh  by  decdvlng; 
Yet  I  see  that  it  disna  weel  suit, 

Honest  men  to  begin  to  the  thieving. 
For  my  heart  it  gaed  dunt  upon  dunt, 

Od !  I  thought  ilka  dunt  it  would  crack  it ; 
Sae  I  flang  frae  my  neive  what  was  in't,— 

Still  the  happer  said— tak  it  man,  tak  it. 
Hey  for  the  mill,  &o. 
A  man  that's  been  bred  to  the  plough. 

Might  be  deaTcdwi*  its  clamorous  clapper ; 
Yet  there's  few  but  would  suffer  the  sough, 

After  kenning  what's  said  by  the  happer. 
I  whiles  thought  it  8Coff*d  me  to  scorn. 

Saying  shame,  is  your  conscience  no  chackitt 
But  when  I  grew  dry  for  a  horn,— 

It  changed  aye  to— tak  it  man,  tak  it. 
Hey  for  the  mill,  Slc 
The  smugglers  whiles  cam  wi'  their  pocks, 

'Cause  they  kent  that  I  liked  a  bicker ; 
Sae  I  barter'd  whiles  wi'  the  gowks, 

Gied  them  grain  for  a  soup  o'  theii  liquor. 
I  had  lang  been  accustom'd  to  drink, 

And  aye  when  I  purposed  to  quat  it,— 
That  thing  wi'  its  clapperty  clink,— 

Said  aye  to  me— tak  it  man,  tak  it. 

Hey  for  the  mill,  *«■ 

Now,  miller  and  a*  as  I  am. 
This  far  I  can  see  through  the  mattw : 
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There's  men  mair  notoriouB  to  fame. 

Malr  greedy  than  me  for  the  muter. 
For  *twad  seem  that  the  hale  race  o*  men. 

Or  y/V  safety  the  half  we  may  mak  it, 
Had  some  speaking  happer  within. 
That  said  to  them— tak  it  man,  tak  it. 
Hey  for  the  mill,  &c. 

David  WKfisraa. 

RONALD   MACOIECH.* 
Air—"  HUU  o*  Cflmorchy." 
O  Ronald  Macoisch  was  a  kenspeckle  loon, 
Had  cash  in  ilk  pocket,  and  feres  in  ilk  town ; 
He  was  idle  and  thro'ither,  and  drucken  an*  a'. 
His  face  it  was  round,  and  his  back  was  aye  bm^r. 
He  ate  o'  the  daintiest,  drank  o'  the  best. 
At  sma'  cost  to  him,  as  the  neighbourhood  wist ; 
He  troubled  the  ohange-folk  baith  often  and  dveigh— 
Yet  wha  was  sae  welcome  as  Ronald  Magiech  ? 
Tho'  landlord  and  maid  wad  fain  ansMrer'd'his  bell, 
The  landlady  ever  served  Ronald  hersel' ; 
She'd  sit  to  taste  wi*  him,  though  ever  sae  thrang. 
And  see  him  a'  right,  though  a*  else  should  gae  wrang 
And  rise  when  he  Uket  at  e'en  to  gae  Va*, 
He  ne'er  got  a  hint  for  his  lawing  ava ; 
Baith  merchants  and  customers  boost  stand  abeigb, 
No  ane  wad  she  look  at  but  Ronald  Ma<%iech. 

•  Ronald  Maflglech-vith  other  aUas««— who  paid  the  forfett  of  hi* 
•rimM  in  front  of  the  Olaigow  Jail,  along  with  an  aasoelate  in  orime— 
Robert  M'Kinlay,  alias  Rongfa  Rab,  in  1819.  Ronald  was  »  veteran 
In  hii  profeadon,  and  thorooghly  nndeivtood  all  the  Oati  and  Ins 
of  burglary.  He  had  attained  the  moral  hardlhoed— whieh  onlj  a 
oooree  of  orime  ean  induee— to  tarn  into  hnmoroos  borleaque  the  exit 
from  the  Maffold— by  remarking,  "  Thst  It  was  nir  on  the  e'e-aieht.'* 
When  hli  hosiery  had  been  the  wone  for  wear,  he  used  to  say  that  K 
**  Saved  him  troable,  for  he  eonld  draw  them  en  by  whatever  end  he 
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Sm  lichtly,  nao  lad  in  the  hale  kintra  Bide, 
Ck>uld  danoe  you  a  hornpipe,  or  aet  to  a  bride ; 
At  fairs,  in  the  reel-houae  he'd  caper,  and  spreigh, 
TUl  the  rantle-tree  rattled  wi'  Ronald  Macgeich. 
Though  o'  him  the  men  were  a'  rede  and  unfain. 
The  laases  aje  Jeucb  when  they  met  him  again : 
To  a'  ither  wooers  though  saucy  and  skeigh, 
They  were  aje  unco  cosh-like  wi'  Ronald  Macgiech. 
Whate'er  was  awn  him  he  was  aye  sure  to  get, 
But  ne'er  could  remember  to  pay  his  ain  debt ; 
The  luckiest  wight  too  he  was  in  the  land. 
For  ithers  aft  lost  things,  but  Ronald  aye  fand 
At  last  he  did  something— no  ane  oould  tdl  what, 
The  Wig^es*  were  down  on  him,  uae  gude  sign  that ; 
He  died  in  his  shoon,  about  twa  stories  belch, 
Twas  sair  on  the  e'esicht  of  Ronald  Macgiech. 

Thomas  Dick,  Paisley. 

I'LL  TEND  THY  BOWER,  MY  BONNIE  MAY 
I'LL  tend  thy' bower,  my  bonnie  May, 

In  spring-time  o'  the  year. 
When  saffning  winds  begin  to  woe 

The  primrose  to  appear- 
When  daffodils  begin  to  dance. 

And  streams  again  flow  free— 
And  little  birds  are  heard  to  pipe 

On  the  sprouting  forest  tree, 
ini  tend  thy  bower,  my  bonnie  Miiy, 

When  summer  days  are  lang— 
When  Nature's  heart  is  big  wi' Joy, 

Her  Toice  laden  wi'  sang— 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  sunny  braes> 

And  flocks  roam  at  their  will, 

«  Lenla  of  Jurtictory. 
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And  &uld  an'  young  in  cot  an*  ha*, 

O'  pleasore  drink  their  fill. 
Ill  tend  thy  bower,  my  bonnie  May, 

When  aiitumn*8  yellow  fields— 
That  wave  like  seas  o'  gowd— before 

The  glancin'  sickle  yields ; 
When  ilka  bough  is  bent  wi'  fruit— 

A  glorious  sight  to  see!— 
And  showers  o*  leaves,  red,  rustling,  sweef 

Out  owre  the  withering  lea. 
Ill  tend  thy  bower,  my  bonnie  May, 

When  thro^  the  naked  trees, 
Cauld,  shivering  on  the  bare  hill  side, 

Sweeps  wild  the  frosty  breeze ; 
When  tempests  roar,  and  billows  rise. 

Till  Nature  quakes  wi*  fear— 
And  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea. 

Wild  winter  rules  the  year. 

William  Fkrouson,  Edinbuivli 

THE  MERMAYDEN. 
Set  to  Music  by  R.  A.  Smith. 
•*  Thb  nicht  is  mirk,  and  the  wind  blaws  schill. 

And  the  white  faem  weets  my  bree. 
And  my  mind  miqgies  me,  gay  mayden, 

That  the  land  we  sail  never  see." 
Then  up  and  spak  the  mermayden, 

And  she  spak  blythe  and  free, 
"  I  never  said  to  my  bonnie  bridegroom 

That  on  land  we  should  weddit  be. 
•«  Oh,  I  never  said  that  ane  erthlie  priest 

Our  bridal  blessing  should  gie ; 
And  I  never  said  that  a  landwart  bower 

Should  hald  my  love  and  me." 
*  And  whare  is  that  priest,  my  bonnie  mayden, 

If  ane  erthlie  wicht  is  na  he  ?' 
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•■  Oh  the  wind  will  lotigh,  and  the  wa  willnia 
When  weddit  we  twa  sail  be." 

'  And  whare  is  that  bower,  my  bonnie  mayden, 

If  on  land  it  should  na  be  ?' 
"  Oh  my  blythe  bower  is  low,"  said  the  mennayden, 

"  In  the  bonnie  green  hows  o'  the  sea. 
Mv  gay  bower  is  biggit  o*  the  gude  ships*  keels. 

And  the  banes  o'  the  drown'd  at  lea ; 
The  lisch  are  the  deer  that  fill  my  parks. 

And  the  water  waste  my  drurie. 

'  And  my  boww  is  sklaitit  wi'  the  big  blue  ware, 

And  pared  wi*  the  yellow  sand  ; 
And  in  my  Chalmers  grow  bonnie  white  flowers 

That  never  grew  on  land. 
And  haye  ye  e'er  seen,  my  bonnie  brydegroom, 

A  leman  on  earth  that  wad  gie 
Aiker  for  aiker  o*  the  red  ploogh'd  land. 

As  111  gie  to  thee  o'  the  sea? 

The  mnne  will  rise  in  half  ans  hour. 

And  the  wee  brioht  stams  will  shine. 
Then  well  sink  to  my  bowir  "heath  the  wan  water, 

Full  fifty  fathoms  and  nine."— 
A  wild,  wild  skreioh  gied  the  fey  bridegrocmi. 

And  a  loud,  loud  lauch  the  bryde ; 
For  the  mune  rose  up,  and  the  twa  sank  down. 

Under  the  silTer*d  tide. 

WILI.TAM  MOTHBRWRLr 


WHETHER  OR  NO. 
Set  to  Music  by  John  TumbuU. 
Mano  a'  the  braw  lads  that  oome  hither  to  woo  me. 

There's  only  but  ane  I  wad  fain  mak*  my  Joe ; 
And  though  I  seem  shy,  yet  sae  dear  is  he  to  me, 
I  scaroe  can  forgie  mysel'  when  I  say  "  No." 
p 
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My  tister  she  neera  'oause  he  hasna  the  penny. 
And  cries,  **  ye  maon  xeap,  my  lass,  Jnst  as  ye  sow,** 

My  hrither  he  bans,  but  it's  a'  ane  to  Jenny, 
Shell  Just  tak*  the  lad  she  Ukee-wbether  or  no. 

My  father  he  cries,  "  tak*  the  lalrd  o*  Kinlogie, 

For  he  has  baith  mailins  and  gowd  to  bestow  :** 
My  mither  ories  nelst,  **  tak*  the  heir  o*  Glenbogie,** 

But  can  I  please  baith  o*  them  ?— weel  I  wat  no  I 
And  since  tis  mysel*  maun  be  gainer  or  loser^ 

Maun  drink  o'  life's  bicker,  be't  weal  or  be't  woe, 
I  deem  it  but  fair  I  should  be  my  ain  chooser ;~ 

To  love  will  I  lippen,  thenr— whether  or  no. 

Cauld  Prudence  may  count  on  his  gowd  and  his  acres, 

And  think  them  the  sum  o'  a'  blessings  below. 
But  tell  me,  can  wealth  bring  content  to  its  makers  ? 

The  caie-vrrinkled  face  o*  the  miser  says  "  No !" 
But  oh  when  pure  love  meets  a  love  corresponding. 

Such  bliss  it  imparts  as  the  world  cannot  know ; 
It  lightens  life's  load,  keeps  the  heart  tram  desponding, 

Let  Fbte  smile  or  soowl,  it  gmilee— whether  or  no ! 

Alsx.  RoDoaa 

THE  WIDOW'S  EXCUSE. 
Aia^"  0  taw  pe  the  Lass  utV  the  bonnie  blxte  em." 

**  0  Lmmxia  M'Cutchxom,  I  eanna  but  say. 

Tour  grief  hasna  lasted  a  year  and  a  day ; 

The  erape  aff  your  bonnet  already  ye've  tane ; 

Nae  wonner  that  men  ca'  us  fickle  an'  fain. 

Ye  8ich*t  and  ye  sabbit,  that  nicht  Johnnie  dec't, 

I  thought  my  ain  heart  wad  hae  broken  to  see't ; 

But  noo  ye'ta  as  canty  and  brisk  as  a  bee ; 

Oh  I  the  frailty  e'  women  I  wonner  to  see; 
The  fhdlty  o*  women,  I  wonner  to  see. 
The  frailty  o*  women,  I  wonner  to  see} 
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Y«  klM'd  hit-cauld  gab  wt'  ihe  tear  in  your  •*• ; 
Ota»  tiw  fkailty  o'  woman  I  wonnor  to  see. 

"  When  Jdhmiie  was  living,  di  little  he  wist. 
That  the  sound  o*  the  mools  as  th^y  fell  on  his  kist. 
While  yet  like  a  kneU ,  ringing  loud  in  your  lug. 
By  anither  man's  side  ye*d  he  sleeping  sae  snug. 

0  Leesie.  my  lady,  ye*ve  sorely  been  fUn, 
Forannnoo-likemanto  your  arms  ye  haye  ta'en ; 
John  H'Cutcheon  wa^bnirdly,  but  this  ane,  I  trow, 
The  e'e  o'  your  needle  ye  might  draw  him  through : 

O,  the  e'e  o'  your  needle  ye  might  draw  him  through, 
His  nose  it  is  shhrpit,  his  lip  it  is  blue. 
Oh  Leezie,  ye*ye  surely  to  wale  on  had  few, 
TeVe  looted  and  lifted  but  little,  I  trow." 

"  Now,  Janet,  wi' Jibing  and  jeering  hae  dune. 
Though  it*a  true  that  anither  now  fills  Johnnie's  slioon. 
He  was  lang  in  sair  trouble,  and  Robin,  ye  ken, 
Was  a  handy  bit  body*  and  lived  butt  and  ben. 
He  was  unoo  obliging,  and  cam  at  my  wag. 
Whan  wi*  grief  and  fatigue  I  was  liken  to  fag ; 
Deed,  John  oouldna  want  him— for  aften  I've  seen 
His  e'e  glisten  wi'  gladness  whan  Robin  cam'  in. 

Then,  how  can  ye  wonner  I  gi'ed  him  my  haun  ! 
Oh,  how  oan  ye  wonner  I  gi'ed  him  my  haun. 
When  I  needed  his  help,  he  was  aye  at  commaun' ; 
Then  how  can  ye  wonner  I  gi'ed  him  my  haun  ?** 

'*  At  length  when  John  dee't,  and  was  laid  in  the  clay, 
My  haun  it  was  bare,  and  my  heart  it  was  wae ; 

1  had  na  a  steek,  that  was  black,  to  put  on. 
For  wark  I  had  plenty  wi'  guiding  o'  John ; 
Now  Robin  was  thrifty,  and  ought  that  he  wan. 

He  took  care  o*tt  andaye  had  twa  notes  at  commaun*, 
And  he  lent  me  as  mnolde  as  ooft  a  black  goon, 
Sae  hoo  can  ye  wmmer  he's  wearing  John's  shoon. 
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Then  hoo  can  ye  wonner  he*f  wieuing  Jobn'f  ■boon, 
My  heart-fltiings  wi'  sorrow  were  a*  out  o'  tuna : 
A  man  that  has  worth  and  twa  notes  at  commann', 
Can  sane  get  a  woman  to  tak  him  in  haun." 

William  Finlat. 

AULD  JOHN  NICOL. 

Air— **  John  Nicol.*' 

I  BiNO  of  an  anld  forbear  o*  my  ain» 

Tweedle  diun  twadle  dum  twenty-one ; 
A  man  wha  for  fun  was  never  out-done. 
And  his  name  it  was  auld  John  Nieol  o'  Quhain. 

Auld  John  Niool  was  bom— he  sttid, 

Tweedle  dum,  Ac. ; 
Of  man  or  of  maid 's  no  weel  kent— sin  he's  dead^ 
Sae  droll  was  the  birth  o'  John  Nicol  o  Quhain. 

Auld  John  Nicol  he  lo'ed  his  glass. 

Tweedle  dum,  &.c ; 
And  auld  John  Kicol  he  lo'ed  a  lass. 
And  he  courted  her  tocher —the  lands  o*  Balquhaln 

Auld  John  Niool  he  made  her  his  wife, 

Tweedle  dum,  Ac. ; 
And  the  feast  was  the  funniest  feast  o'  his  lifb. 
And  the  best  o'  the  farce  he  was  laird  o'  Balqthain. 

The  lady  was  fifty,  his  age  was  twal'  mair, 

Tweedle  dum,  &c. ;    . 
She  was  bow-hough*d    and  humph-back'd,  twined  like  v 
stair, 
*<  But  her  riggs  are  fell  straucht,"  quo*  John  Nicol  o' 
Q,uhain. 

Ry  some  cnance  or  ither  auld  John  got  a  son, 
Tweedle  dum,  &c. ; 
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lie  was  laid  in  the  cupboard  for  fear  that  the  Win*, 
Wad  hae  blawn  out  the  hopes  o'  the  house  o'  Balquhain 

The  lady  was  canker'd  and  eident  her  tongub, 

Tweodle  dum,  &c. ; 
She  scrimpit  his  cog— thrash'd  his  back  wi'  a  rung, 
And  dousen'd  for  lang  auld  John  Niool  o'  Quhain. 

Ae  day  cam  a  ca*er  wi'  mony  lang  grane, 

Tweedlo  dum,  &c. ; 
*•  Oh  I  death"— quo*  the  laird,  "  come  stap  your  wa's  ben, 
Ye'se  be  welcome  to  tak  Mrs.  Nicol  o'  Quhain." 

Auld  John  was  a  joker  the  rest  o'  his  life* 

Tweedle  dum,  &c. : 
And  his  ae  blythest  Joke  was  the  yirdin'  his  wife, 
For  it  left  him  the  laird  o'  the  lands  o'  Balquhain. 

Patrick  Bitch  am 

I  HAD  A  HAT,  I  HAD  NAB  MAIR. 
AiR^**  J  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair.-* 
I  HAD  a  hat,  I  had  nae  mair, 

I  gat  it  ftae  the  hatter; 
My  hat  was  smash'd,  my  skull  laid  bare, 

Ae  night  when  on  the  batter ; 
And  sae  I  thocht  me  on  a  plan^ 

Whereby  to  mend  the  matter- 
Just  turn  at  ance  a  sober  man. 

And  tak  to  drinking  water. 

My  plan  I  quickly  put  in  force. 

Tea,  stuck  tiU't  most  sincerely. 
And  now  I  drive  my  gig  and  horse. 

And  hae  an  income  yearly. 
But,  had  I  still  kept  boozing  on, 

TwaM  been  anither  matter, 
My  credit,  cash,  and  claes  had  gou«, 

In  tatter  after  tatter. 
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My  wife,  perfaiqw,  a worthlMSpcst. 

My  waont  haLT-starred  aad  dndu>  . 
And  I,  myael',  at  vexy  best, 

Oaun  wi*  an  auld  coal  cuddie ; 
Wi*  scarce  a  stick  in  a'  the  house. 

Or  spoon,  or  bowl,  or  platter, 
Or  milk,  or  meal,  to  feed  a  mouse. 

Or  blanket  save  a  tatter. 

Now,  Oude  be  praised,  I've  peace  o*  miml, 

Clear  head  and  health  o'  body, 
A  thrifty  wifie,  cosh  and  kind. 

And  baimies  plump  and  ruddy. 
Ilence,  I'd  advise  Ok  weirdless  wight, 

Wha  likes  the  gill-stoup's  clatter. 
To  try  my  plan  this  very  night. 

And  tak*  to  drinking  water. 

AlKX.  RoDGSil. 


PAT  MULLIGAN'S  COURTSHIP. 

Ttb  out  duty  to  love  both  our  father  and  mother, 
Give  up  talking  nonsense,  and  all  sorts  of  bother. 
But  greater  by  far  is  the  duty  to  smother 

Our  lore,  when  beginning  to  ail : 
O  dear !  dear  I  what  can  the  matter  be ' 
Och  botheration  now,  what  can  the  matter  be, 
Thunder  and  turf !  why  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

How,  Cupid,  my  poor  heart  doth  flafl  { 
••  Oeh,  Judy,  bat  70a  have  Ult  me  nov,  I  ean  uther  ate,  rap,  ileep. 
Bor  drink,  for  thinking  ov  ye,  ye've  made  a  hole  in  mj  heart  like  a 
buny-hole,  for  whieh  I  hope  yon  will  Uto  to  repint  and  he  foifiven 
Bad  oe«  to  me !  if  the  people  ar^t  beginnin'  to  think,  that  I  am  the  llTln* 
atomy,  aieh  of  ni,  both  nw  at  Donnybrook  Fklr,  an'  if  mr^tA,  an* 
bonat,  an'  blood,  dhrop  of  me  longer,  the^n  be  in  earth's  keeping  nforo 
mj  own  eye*.    Li-ring,  yon  mnat  be  mtne,  and  if  I  die,  I  iball  lay  nr- 
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dtath  agin  f  tnvj  algbt  till  I  brinff  yva  to  jour  itaMi,  y««  mimlMt 

liif  J«w«li" 
Tlwn  I  seoroh'd  all  aiotmd  for  a  sweetheart  leas  omei. 
In  the  hope  she  would  make  me  forget  my  first  jewel 
This  only  was  adding  fresh  fire  to  the  fuel, 

And  making  more  trouble  and  walL 

**  It  if  an  over  with  70a  nov,  Paddy,  aayi  I,  ao  befon  tlit  lircatb 
ttTca  7»r  body*  jon  had  bettor  ooosalt  your  own  elai^gy.  Father  Murphy* 
and  get  a  mouthful  of  ghoitly  eonsolatlon  to  die  with.  Fatiier,  aayi 
I  to  him*  I  am  going  to  die."  '*  Then  you're  a  great  big  Ibolt"  Mya 
he,  '*  what  puts  that  into  your  head,  my  eon  ?"  «<  Judy  hai  UH  om,** 
aaya  I,  •*  and  it'a  of  no  nee  Urin'  any  lonfer."  «  Paddy,  my  aon."  laya 
he,  "you  oni^t  to  know  thai  thle  world  on  whieh  yon  are  plaaed,  ii 
Jnat  like  a  potftal  of  pratiea— ye  are  all  aent  here  to  jumble,  and  tumble, 
and  bubble,  and  loar  ;  and,  the  man  that  remains  longest  in  the  pot  of 
aflUetion  wtthont  hia  akin  breakin*  Intirely— that  man,  you  may  dipind 
ont,  ii  the  true  potatoe.'*  «« Arrah  Father,"  nya  I,  "  iVe  not  that  at 
•U,tt'BJudy.'* 

Then  dear!  dear  1  what  can  tfae  matter  be ! 
Ooh  botheration  now,  what  can  the  matter  be, 
Pewter  and  pots!  why  what  can  the  matter  be? 

Cupid,  my  poor  heart  doth  flaiL 
Bo  finding  no  peace,  I  determined  to  marry. 
Get  Judy's  consent,  and  no  longer  to  tarry. 
Tis  the  road  all  must  go,  though  a  few  will  miscarry. 

As  onward  through  life  they  do  sail. 

**  Judy,**  aaya  I,  '<  will  yon  hare  me  iver  and  alwaya  and  amin  f 
"Well  Pat,  an'  auppoee  I  were,  ahould  I  be  aaytheworae  fort." 
**  Troth  aar  myielf  often  wondered  that  yon  were  nirer  azin  me.* 
"  lat  your  own  aelf  that  I'm  hearln'  apakin'^beauty  an'  bleaaing  on 
every  tetharliath  D'ye  Judy?"  "  It'a  not  in  the  nator  of  woman  to 
refoae  ye,  Pat  Mulligan."  aaya  ahe.  '*  Then  Ht  done  In  the  eloaing  o( 
■a  eya-eoTar,**  aaya  I,  "and  a«ci  Sunday,  Athar  Xwphy,  took  m 
afore  him,  and  npKtad  the  laat  Madtn' wnnu^  tbat  wa  ahottld  be  one  la 
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1^  Mad,  toMd,  aa'  gliiixatlon  for  trtr,  and  I  mmt 
xiplntad;  and  I  would  adTiaa  aU  low-dok  awaini^  Just  to  ax  thair 
■WMtlMaKti^aiid  laaarlM  thay'Il  aiurarar  Iik«  my  own  Jndy,  iVi  not  ia 
tha  nator'  of  wonan  to  ctfoio  fa." 

WtlEL  I  wall  1  now  nought  can  the  matter  be, 
Honef,  and  sugar  now,  nought  can  the  matter  be, 
PIga  and  paraties  since  nought  can  the  matter  be, 
?addv  no  longer  need  wail. 


THOU  ZEPHTB,  AS  THOU  FLITT'ST  AWAY. 
Thou  ze^yr,  as  thou  flitt'st  away. 

Wafting  t}»y  perfume  o'er  the  grove. 
If  in  thy  course  thou  chance  to  stray 

Along  the  cheek  of  her  I  lore ; 
Oh !  teU  her  that  thou  art  a  sigh, 

Breathed  from  a  fond  and  humble  heart. 
By  Hate,  debarr'd  trom  hopes  so  high. 

But  do  not  tell  trom  whom  thou  art ! 

Thou  streamlet,  murmuring  sweetly  o'er, 

The  pebbles  in  thy  rocky  bed, 
if  ever  near  thy  lonely  shore. 

Her  wandering  foot  should  chance  to  tread  { 
Oh !  whisper  softly  in  her  ear, 

That  with  thy  pure  transparent  wave. 
There  mingles  many  a  bitter  tear, 

But  do  not  tell  the  eye  that  gave ! 

E.   PiNKKRTON. 


THEY  COME !  THE  MERRY  SUMMER  MONTH& 

Thby  coma  I  the  merry  summer  months  of  Beauty,  Song, 

and  Flowers ; 
They  oome !  the  gladsome  months  that  bring  thick  leafinesi 

to  bowers; 
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np,  up,  my  heart  I  and  walk  abroad,  fling  eark  and  oata 


8«ftk  aaenthillfl,  or  rest  fhyaelf  where  peaoefulwatarai^de; 
Or,  underneath  the  shadow  yast  of  patriarchal  tree, 
Scan  through  Ita  leaves  the  oloudless  sky  in  rapt  tranquil- 
lity. 

The  grass  is  aoft,  its  velvet  touch  is  gratofol  to  the  hand, 
^d,  like  the  kiss  of  maiden  love,  the  breeze  is  sweet  and 

bland; 
The  daisy  and  the  buttercup  are  nodding  courteously. 
It  stirs  their  Uood,  with  kindest  love,  to  bless  and  welcome 

thee: 
And  mark  how  with  thine  own  thin  locks— they  now  are 

silvery  grey— 
That  bliarful  breeaee  is  wantoning,  and  whispering  "  Be 

gayr 

There  is  no  cloud  that  sails  along  the  ocean  of  yon  sky. 
But  hath  its  own  winged  mariners  to  give  it  melody : 
Thou  see'st  their  glittering  fans  outspread  all  gleaming  like 

red  gold. 
And  harki^vith  shrill  pipe  musical,  their  merry  course 

they  hold. 
Heaven  bless  them !  all  these  little  ones,  who  far  above  this 

earth, 
Can  make  a  scoff  of  its  mean  Joys,  and  vent  a  nobler  mirth. 

But  soft  I  mine  ear  upcanght  a  sound,  from  yonder  wood  it 

came; 
The  spirit  of  the  dim  green  glade  did  breathe  his  own  glad 


Yes,  it  is  he  I  the  hermit  bird,  that  apart  from  aU  his  kind , 
Blow  spells  his  beads  monotonous  to  the  soft  western  wind ; 
Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo  1  he  sings  again—his  notes  are  void  of  art. 
But  simplest  strains  do  soonest  sound  the  deep  founts  of  the 
heart  I 
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It  la  a  nre  and  gnudoaa  boon !  for  thoncht-enaed  wight 

Ukeme, 
To  meU  again  these  summer  flowers  beneath  this  fummer 

tree! 
To  sttok  onoe  more  in  every  breath  their  little  sonls  away. 
And  feed  my  fancy  with  fond  dreams  of  youth's  bright  snm« 

merday, 
When,  rushing  forth  like  nntamed  oolt,  the  reckless  truant 

boy. 
Waoder'd  through  green  woods  all  day  long,  a  mighty  heart 

of  Joy. 

I'm  sadder  now,  I  have  had  cause ;  but  oh !  I'm  proud  to 

think 
That  each  pure  Joy-fount  lored  of  yore,  I  yet  delight  to 

drink;-. 
Leaf,  blossom,  blade,  hill,  valley,  stream,  the  oalm  on- 

olouded  sky. 
Still  mingle  music  with  my  dreams,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
When  summer's  loveliness  and  light  fall  round  me  dark  and 

eold, 
111  bear  indeed  life's  heaviest  curse— a  heart  that  bath  waxed 

old! 

MOTRBRWCIX. 


OCH!  WHILE  I  LIVE,  I'LL  NE'ER  FORGET. 

OcB !  while  I  live,  111  ne'er  foiget 

The  troubles  of  that  day, 
When  bound  unto  this  distant  land. 

Our  ship  got  under  weigh. 
My  fHends  I  left  at  Belfast  town, 

My  love  at  Carriok  shore, 
And  I  gave  to  poor  old  Ireland 

My  blessing  o'er  and  oier. 
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Och !  well  I  knew,  as  off  we  BailM* 

What  my  hard  fate  would  he ; 
For,  gazing  <»i  my  country's  hflls, 

Theyseem'd  to  fly  from  me. 
IwatchM  them,  as  they  wore  awny, 

Until  my  eyes  grew  sore 
And  I  felt  that  I  was  doom'd  to  waUt 

The  shamrock  sod  no  more ! 

They  say  I'm  now  in  Freedom's  land, 

Where  all  men  masters  he ; 
But  were  I  in  my  winding-sheet. 

There's  none  to  care  for  me  I 
I  must,  to  eat  the  stranger's  bread, 

Abide  the  stranger's  soom. 
Who  taunts  me  with  thy  dear-loyed  name, 

Sweet  ide,  where  I  was  bom  I 
Och  I  wheie-och  I  where's  the  cardeas  heart 

I  once  oould  call  my  own  ? 
It  bade  a  long  farewell  to  me. 

The  day  I  left  Tyrone. 
Not  all  the  wealth,  by  hardship  won 

Beyond  the  western  main. 
Thy  pleasures,  my  own  absent  home : 

Can  bring  to  me  again  I 

WiLLTAM  KBJINKOY 


THE  PEERLESS  ROSE  OF  KENT. 

Whck  beauty,  youth,  and  innocence. 

In  one  fair  form  are  blent. 
And  that  fair  form  our  vestal  Qneen, 

The  peerless  Rosa  of  Kamr, 
Bay,  Where's  the  Briton's  heart  so  oold— 

The  Briton's  soul  so  dead. 
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Ai  not  to  pour  out  ardent  prayer 
For  bleMings  on  her  head? 

This  is  the  day..— the  Joyoua  day,« 

That  sees  our  lady  crown'd, 
Hence,  may  not  one  disloyal  heart. 

In  Albion's  Isles  be  tound ; 
But  may  she  find  in  every  breast 

An  undisputed  throne, 
And  o'er  a  gallant  people  reign. 

Whose  hearts  are  all  her  own. 

For  ne'er  did  woman's  hand  more  fair 

The  regal  soeptre  hold. 
And  ne'er  did  brow  more  spotless  wear 

The  coronal  of  gold ; 
And  ne'er  beneath  the  purple  robe 

Did  purer  bosom  beat ; 
So  ne'er  may  truer  lieges  kneel 

A  lovelier  Queen  to  greet. 

May  eveiy  blessing  from  above, 

On  Kent's  fair  Rose  descend, 
While  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace, 

On  all  her  steps  attend. 
SUll  may  she  wear  fair  Virtue's  bloom. 

Throughout  a  happy  rel^, 
And  long  be  hail'd  the  "  Queen  of  Isles  "— 

Fair  Mistress  of  the  Main !  * 

Alkxandbr  Rodgir. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SLAVE. 

0  EHOLAin) !  dear  home  of  the  lovely  and  true, 
Loved  land  of  the  brave  and  the  flree, 

*  This  song  was  written  on  the  Ck>ronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  28th  June  1888. 
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Though  diitant— though  wayward— the  path  I  punuo, 
My  thoughts  shall  ne'er  wander  from  thee. 
Deep,  in  my  heart's  core. 
Bests  the  print  of  thy  shore. 
From  a  die  whose  impression  fades  never ; 
And  the  motto  impress'd, 
By  this  die,  on  my  breast. 
Is  "England,  dear  England,  for  ever," 
May  blessings  rest  on  thee  for  ever  t 

As  Queen,  she  sits  throned  with  her  sceptre  of  light, 

Aloft  on  the  whitenarested  wave ; 
While  billows  surround  her,  as  guards  of  her  right 
To  an  island  where  breathes  not  a  slave. 
And  her  sceptre  of  light 
Shall,  through  regions  of  night, 
Shed  a  radiance  Uke  darts  from  day's  quiver, 
Till  the  unfetter'd  slaves, 
To  the  Queen  of  the  Waves, 
Shout  *'  Fnedom.  and  England  for  ever," 
May  blessings  rest  on  thee  for  ever  I 

How  often  hath  Fame,  with  his  trumpet's  loud  blast. 

Praised  the  crimes  of  mock-heroes  in  war. 
Whose  Joy  was  to  revel  o'er  nations  laid  waste, 
And  drag  the  fUlen  foe  at  their  car ! 
But  a  new  law,  from  heaven. 
Hath  by  England  been  given 
To  Fame— and  from  which  she'll  ne'er  sever,^ 
"  No  hero  but  be 
Who  saves  and  sets  free," 
Saith  England,  free  England,  for  ever. 
May  blessings  rest  on  thee  for  ever ! 

J.  p.  Carriok, 
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BAITLD  BRAXY  TAM, 

A  WUKL  KMmmD  CHIIL  DT  CABNVTATH   IIUIR. 

Tuifa—"  The  CampbOU  an  aming," 

Bavld  Brazy  Tain,  he  lives  far  in  the  west, 

Whanr  the  dreary  Lang  Whang  heayes  its  brown  heathei 

crest; 
He's  baold  as  a  lion,  tho'  calm  as  a  lamb— 
I  rede  ye  nae  roose  him,  onr  baold  braxy  Tam. 
The  Strang  stalwart  loon  wons  upon  the  hill  tap 
In  a  peat-biggit  shieling  wi'  thin  theekit  hap— 
Vet  he  ne'er  wants  a  braxy,  nor  gude  reestit  ham. 
And  sneU  is  the  stamack  o'  bauld  braxy  Tam. 

See  how  his  straught  form,  'midst  the  stonn-flecker\l  lift, 

Btalks  athwart  the  bleak  mnir,  thro*  the  dark  wzeatna  o 
drift, 
While  the  wowff  o*  the  ooQ^  or  bleat  o*  the  ram 
Are  beaoonso*  light,  to  guide  bauU  braxy  Tam. 

When  April  oomes  in  aye  sae  sleety  and  chill. 

And  mony  young  lammie  lies  dead  on  the  hill. 
Though  miss'd  by  its  owner,  and  left  by  its  dam, 
Its  gude  gusty  gear  to  our  bauld  braxy  Tam. 

The'  some  o'  us  think  he  gets  mair  than  enough— 
That  he  finds  them  himsel*,  whilk  he  oast  in  the  hough. 
The  bauldest  amang  us  maun  keep  a  sough  oalm— 
He's  a  laug  luggit  deevil,  our  bauld  braxy  Tam. 
He  ne'er  parts  wi*  master,  nor  master  wi*  him— 
When  the  headsman  luiks  sulky,  the  herdsman  luiks  grim 
Syne  they  souther  a'  up  wi'  a  flyte  and  a  dram. 
For  Tamt  like  the  master,  the  master  like  Tam. 

Thro*  a*  our  braid  mulrlands  sae  stunted  an*  browns 
There's  uane  fear'd  nor  lo'M  like  tho  hellioat  loun ; 
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Oar  fkir  freckled  maltlunt  fed  numj  love  dwaum. 
When  milking  the  ewes  0'  our  bauld  braxy  Tarn . 
For  the  wild  roving  rogue  has  the  gled  in  his  e'e« 
Twa  three-neuklt  e'ebrees,  aye  louping  wi'  glee, 
Wi*  a  black  bushy  beard,  and  a  liquory  gam:— 
O  wha  wad  be  kittled  by  bauld  braxy  Tarn. 

At  the  lown  ingle  cheek,  in  the  lang  winter  night, 

Tarn's  welcomed  wi'  pleasure  aye  mingled  wi'  fright ; 
Queer  sangs,  and  ghaist  stories,  a*  throlther  cram. 
In  the  big  roomy  noddle  o*  bauld  braxy  TanL 

Then  the  weans  oour  in  neuks  frae  the  fian<7-raised  ghaist; 

And  ilk  lad  faulds  his  anns  round  his  ain  lassie's  waist ; 
The  auld  folks  gae  bed,  in  an  Ul-natored  sham. 
But  the  young  gape  till  midnight  round  bauld  braxy  Tam 

They  wad  fain  hae  him  married,  his  courage  to  cowe. 
For  he'sflckle's  the  clouds,  tho*  he'a  het  as  the  lowe. 
He  courts  a*  the  lasses  without  ere  a  qualm, 
Yet  for  nane  by  anither  oares  bauld  braxy  Tarn. 
But  a  puir  auld  sheep-farmer  cam  here  to  the  muir, 
Wi'  a  daughter  as  foir  as  her  faither  is  puir ; 
She's  pure  as  the  dew-drap,  an'  sweet  as  the  balm. 
And  she's  won  the  stout  heart  o'  our  bauld  braxy  Tam 
Jambs  Bali^antinb,  Edinburgh 

THE  SMIDDIB. 
AiRp-*'  The  days  o*  kmgsyne.** 
Yu*hL  mount  your  bit  naggie  an'  ride  your  wa's  doun, 
'Bout  a  mile  and  a  half  frae  the  neist  borough  toun, 
There  wons  an  auld  blacksmith  wi'  Janet  his  wife. 
And  a  queerer  auld  cock  ye  ne'er  met  i'  your  life. 
As  this  oranieo'  mine,  this cronieo*  mine; 
01  be  sure  that  ye  ca' on  this  oronfe  o' mina 

Yell  fin'  'im  as  I  do,  a  trust-worthy  ohiel 
Wed  temperM  wi'  wit  frao  his  head  to  his  heel. 
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Wi*  a  laul  in  hii  body  auld  Nick  ne'er  ooald  dout. 
And  a  sparic  in  hig  throat,  whilk  is  ill  to  drown  out. 
This  oronie  o*  mine,  this  cronie  o'  mine. 
For  a  deil  o*  a  drouth  has  this  cronie  o'  mine. 

His  smiddie  yell  ken  by  the  twa  trough  stanes 
At  the  auld  door  cheeks,  an'  the  black  batter'd  panes— 
By  the  three  iron  cleeks  whilk  he  fltnuk  in  the  wa', 
To  tye  up  wild  yads  yrhen  heigh  customers  ca'. 
Oh  this  cronie  o'  mine,  this  cronie  o'  mine. 
Sure  the  hail  oountrie  kens  him,  this  cronie  o'  mine. 

Up  agen  the  auld  gable  'tis  like  you  may  view, 
A  tramless  cart,  or  a  couterless  plough. 
An*  auld  teethless  harrow,  a  breohem  ring  rent, 
Wi'  mae  broken  gear,  whilk  are  meant  to  be  ment 

By  this  cronie  o'  mine,  this  cronie  o'  mine; 

He's  a  right  handy  craftsman,  this  cronie  o'  mine. 

There's  an  auld  broken  sign-board  looks  to  the  hie  road, 
Whilk  tells  ilka  rider  whar  his  naig  may  be  shod. 
There's  twa  or  three  wordies  that  yell  hae  to  spell. 
But  ye  needna  find  fault  for  he  wrote  it  himsel' ; 
This  cronie  o'  mine,  this  cronie  o'  mine. 
He's  an  aul'  f  arren  carl,  this  cronie  o'  mina 

When  ye  fin'  his  auld  smiddie,  yell  like,  there's  nae  doubt, 

To  see  the  inside  o't  as  well  as  the  out; 

Then  stap  ye  in  bauldly,  altho'  he  be  thrang, 

Gif  the  pint-stoup  but  clatter,  ye'll  ken  him  ere  lang, 
This  cronie  o'  mine,  this  cronie  o'  mine, 
Baith  wit,  fun,  and  fire,  has  this  cronie  o'  mine. 

Pwa  or  three  chiels  frae  the  town-end  are  sure  to  be  there — 
There's  the  bauld-headed  butcher,  wha  taks  aye  the  chiur, 
'Mang  the  queerest  auld  fallows  ae  way  and  anither. 
That  e'er  in  this  world  were  dubbit  thegither, 
A'  cronies  o'  mine,  a'  cronies  o'  mine, 
Theyll  a'  mak  ye  welcome,  these  cronies  o*  mine. 
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There's  Dominio  Davie,  Bae  glib  o'  the  mon  ; 
But  its  like  ye  will  fln'  the  auld  carl  Win'  fou  i 
Wi*  the  wee  barber  bodie,  an*  his  wig  fu*  o*  news, 
Wha  wad  shave  ony  chap  a'  the  week  for  a  booze ; 
A*  cronies  o'  mine,  a'  cronies  o'  mine. 
They'll  a'  mak  ye  welcome,  these  cxonies  o'  mine. 

There's  our  auld  Toun-Clerk,  wha  has  taen  to  the  pack, 
Whilk  is  naething  in  bulk  to  the  humph  on  his  back ; 
His  knees  are  sae  bow't,  his  splay  feet  sae  thrawn* 
Troth  its  no  ea^  tellin'  the  road  whilk  they're  gsun, 
Tho'  a  crooie  o*  mine,  a  bauld  cronie  o'  mine, 
They'll  a'  mak  ye  welcome,  these  cronies  o'  mine. 

There's  Robin  the  ploughman,  wha's  oramm'd  fa'  o'  Aib, 
Wee  gamekeeper  Davie,  wi'  bag,  dog,  and  gun. 
And  the  miller,  wha  blythly  the  pipes  can  play  on. 
So  your  sure  to  fia'  in  wi*  the  *'  Miller  o'  Drone,* 
A'  cronies  o*  mine,  a'  cronies  o'  mine. 
They'll  a'  mak  ye  welcome,  these  cnmias  o'  mine. 

Then  wi'  thnmpiu'  o*  hammers,  and  tinklin'  o'  tangs, 
Wi'  auld  fashion'd  stories  wrought  into  queer  sangs, 
Wi'  this  soun,  and  that,  yell  ablins  be  deaved— 
And  tak  care  o'  your  breeks  that  they  dinna  get  sieved 
Wi'  this  cronie  o'  mine,  this  cronie  o*  mine, 
For  an  arm  o'  might  has  this  cronie  o'  mine. 

Then  the  Vulcan  his  greybeard  is  aye  sure  to  draw, 
Frae  a  black  sooty  hole  whilk  ye'U  see  i'  the  wa'. 
And  lang  or  its  empty,  frien*,  I  meikle  doubt, 
Gif  the  tae  chap  kens  weel  what  the  tither's  about, 
Wi'  this  cronie  o'  mine,  this  cronie  o'  mine— 
O I  be  sure  that  ye  ca'  on  this  cronie  o'  mine. 

Come  now  my  gude  f^Ien'  gie's  a  abake  o'  your  haim, 
The  night's  wearin'  thro',  and  ye  maun  be  gaun. 
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fhe  oallaa  will  bring  down  your  nalg  in  a  blink, 
Btot  before  that  ye  mount  again  let  us  drink 
To  ihia  oionie  o*  mine,  thii  cronie  o'  mine. 
Here's  lang  life  and  pith  to  this  cronie  o*  mine. 

ALazANDSR  MacLaooan,  Edinburgh 


SOMB  PASSi^GES 

VROM  THK  PRITATB  UFA  OF  hAHQ  KATS  DALRYMPLB, 
A  CSLSBBATBO  BALLAT  SOTOaR. 

Tuira— *<  WhisOe,  and  Ftt  come  toyemjfkuL'* 
O  Katib's  worth  gowpens  o*gowd  to  me» 
O  Katie's  worth  gowpens  o'gowd  to  me. 
Gang  fkvoor,  gang  fortone,  I  eaiena  a  flee, 
Hy  Katie'k  worth  gowpent  o'gowd  to  me. 
fibe's  nippit,  deorepit— she's  erabbit  and  wee. 
Looks  twa  ways  at  anoe  wi*  a  grey  greedy  glee, 
But  she  turns  round  on  me  wi'  the  tail  of  her  e'e. 
An'  ilk  glance  has  the  glamonr  o'  sunshine  to  me. 
O  Katie's  worth,  Occ. 

Vm  coaxing  and  oanldrife,  Vm.  lang  and  I'm  lean, 
Hae  a  leg  like  a  lath ,  an'  an  arm  like  a  preen, 
Hae  a  face  l&e  a  knife,  an'  a  head  like  a  bean, 
Tet  I'm  comely  and  dear  in  my  kind  Katie's  e'en. 
O  Katie's  worth,  &e. 

We  live  man  and  wife,  by^iae  priest  ever  tied. 
We  are  bound  by  love's  fetters,  nae  bondage  beside  ; 
We  were  made,  Kate  an'  me,  to  be  iUc  ither's  pride, 
Nana  else  covets  me,  nor  yet  fancy's  my  bride. 
O  Katie's  worth,  &o. 

O  why  should  a  blackcoat  tie  me  to  my  joe, 
Bie  bands  may  toing  weal,  but  they  sometimes  bring  woe ; 
Gin  jtTK  no  nutch'd  aboon,  yell  ne'er  souther  below. 
Far  better  shake  hands  ont.  qme  bundle  and  ga 
n  Katie's  worth,  Jro. 
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1  ttnce  was  a  wabster,  and  sair  did  bewail 
Thai  bonny  wee  Katie  should  sup  water  kail» 
Bhe  windit  my  pims,  I  was  fond,  she  was  frail. 
So  to  fend  for  our  weanies  I  took  to  the  traiL 
O  Katie's  worth,  Ac 

Syne  I  learnt  a  bit  sang  that  spak  kindly  o'  Kata, 
Her  name  had  a  musio  that  rang  in  my  pate. 
An*  I  sangt  wi'  sic  biir  thro'  the  streets  air  and  late, 
That  a'  body  bought  it  wha  cam  in  my  gate. 
O  Katie's  worth,  &c. 

When  weans  cry  lang  Katie,  I  e'en  let  them  cry. 
When  fon  fools  wad  fash  me,  I  Jouk  an'  gae  bye. 
When  lasses  come  flirtin,  I  coax  them  f  u'  sly 
ttae  there's  nane  comes  my  way,  but  my  ballant  they  oay. 
O  Katie's  worth,  &o. 

Ouid-natured  contentment  is  aye  sure  to  please, 
I  souther  a'  Jars  wit,  a*  life's  wheels  I  greeze ; 
Like  the  sweet  sighing  sough  o*  the  saft  summer  hreeie^ 
Is  a  well  sorapit  tongue,  tho'  its  laden  yrV  lees. 
O  Katie's  worth,  &c. 

Then  wha  wad  eir  taab.  wi'  a  loon  that's  sae  slee, 
Wha  shouthers  life's  rubs  wi'  a  heart  fa'  o*  g^ee. 
Tell  ne'er  break  my  heart,  nor  yet  blather  my  e'e, 
Sae  lang's  ye  leave  Katie  to  cuddle  wi'  me. 
Then  my  Katie's  worth, 'A;o. 

Jamxs  Ballantina,  Edinburgh. 


THE   EVIL    B»B. 

An  evil  e'e  hath  lookt  on  thee. 
My  puirwee  thing,  at  last. 

The  licht  has  left  thy  glance  o*  glee. 
Thy  frame  is  fading  fast. 
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Wha'a  frien'»-wha'§  faes  in  this  oauld  waiKI 

Is  e*en  richt  ill  to  learn. 
But  an  eril  e'e  hath  look'd  on  thee. 

My  bonnie— bonnie  balm. 
Your  tender  bnik  I  happit  warm, 

Wi'  a'  a  mither's  care, 
I  thought  nae  human  heart  could  harm 

A  thing  sae  guid  an'  fair. 
An*  ye  got  aye  my  blessing  when 

I  toil'd,  your  bread  to  earn, 
But  an  evil  e*e  hath  look't  on  thee 

My  bonnie— bonnie  bairn. 

The  bloom  upon  thy  bonnie  face. 

The  sunlicht  o'  thy  smiles. 
How  glad  th^  made  ilk  eerie  place. 

How  short  the  langsome  miles, 
For  sin  I  left  my  minnie'soot 

Beside  the  brig  o'  Bam, 
0,  ours  has  been  a  chequer'd  lot. 

My  bonnie— bonnie  bairn. 

I  can  forgie  my  mither's  pride. 

Though  driren  frae  my  hame, 
I  can  forgie  my  sister's  q>ite— 

Her  heart  maun  bear  its  bhime. 
I  can  forgie  my  brither's  hard 

And  haughty  heart  o*  aim, 
But  not  the  e'e  that  withers  thee, 

My  bonnie— bonnie  bairn. 

I  ken  that  deep  in  ae  black  breast 

Lies  hate  to  thee  and  me ; 
I  ken  wha  bribed  the  crew  that  press't 

Thy  father  to  the  sea. 
But  hush  1— he'll  soon  be  back  again 

Wi'  faithf  u*  heart  I  leam. 
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To  dri^re  frae  thee  the  evil  e'e, 
My  bonnie— bonnie  bairn. 

Alsxk.  MacLaooan,  Edinburgh. 


OUR  AIN  GUDE  TOWN. 

SCOTTISH  BALLAD. 

AiBr-"  The  young  Map  moon." 

O  utBZJB  menow  on  our  ain  gude  Town  ! 

I  wat  them's  few  like  our  ain  gude  Town ; 
On  the  crown  o'  the  land,  may  be  mony  mair  grand 

But  there's  nae  ane  sae  dear  as  our  ain  gude  Town. 

There's  lads  fa*  rare  In  our  aJn  gude  Town, 
And  lasses  fa*  fair  in  our  ain  gude  Town; 

The  light  o'  their  e'e  is  a  fountain  o*  glee. 
And  it  flows  to  the  heart  in  our  ain  gude  Town. 
O  leeze  me  now,  &o. 

O  dearly  we  loe  thee,  our  ain  gude  Town, 
And  meilde  we  owe  thee,  our  ain  gude  Town ; 

The  friendship,  the  lore,  we  were  fated  to  prove. 
Were  happiest  aye  in  our  ain  gude  Town. 
O  leeze  me  now,  Slq. 

Then  here's  to  the  health  o*  our  ain  gude  Town, 

The  wisdom  and  wealth  o'  our  ain  gude  Town; 
May  plenty  and  peace,  ilka  blessing  increase. 
And  sweet  freedom  aye  halo  our  ain  gude  Town  I 
O  leeaee  me  now,  &c. 

Thos.  Dick,  Paisley. 
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THE  KAIL  BROSE  OF  AULD  SCOTLAND.* 

Whin  our  ancient  forefsfhers  agreed  wi'  the  Med, 
For  a  spot  o'  good  ground  for  to  be  a  kail-yard, 
U  waa  to  the  broae  that  they  had  the  regard ; 

O I  the  kaU  hroee  of  auld  Boothmd : 

And  O !  for  the^Scottish  kail  hroae. 

When  Fergaa,  the  first  of  our  kings,  I  suppose, 
At  the  head  of  his  nobles  had  vanquish'd  his  foes, 
Before  they  began  they  had  dined  upon  bnee. 
01  the  kail  broae,  &c. 

Then  our  sodgers  were  drest  in  their  kilts  and  short  hoee. 
With  bonnet  and  belt  which  their  dress  did  oompoae. 
With  a  bag  of  oatmeal  on  their  baok  to  make  brose. 
O I  the  kail  broae,  &c. 


•  This  wmg  hM  been  reprinted  la  our  edlleetioa  m  being  an  «zMt 
eopy  from  the  original  MS— vhioh  w  have  teen  in  the  hands  ot 
Mr.  Peto:  Baehan,  the  indefiitigable  ballad  ooUcetor.  The  antbor  vaa 
Alex.  Wateon,  merohant  tailor  in  Aberdeen,  who  wae  at  one  time 
Deaeon  of  the  Ineorporated  Trades,  bi  the  northern  metropolis.  The 
elronmrtanee  that  first  snggested  the  Idea  to  the  author,  vas  a  Seofctisb 
regiment  reoruiting  in  Aberdeen,  playing  in  their  proocssions  the 
«« Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  "  oftener  than  the  patriotle  Deaoon  thooght 
eondstent  irith  trae  national  spirit— thos,  as  he  thooght,  holding  his 
soontry  In  iavidions  eontnst— and  so,  while  the  goose  was  hot,  he 
atmek  off  the  "  Kail  BroM  of  Anld  Sootland."  We  thfaik  it  eontalna 
ineontcstible  evidenoe  that  the  worthy  Deaeon  knew  that  there  were 
other  sorts  of  padding  that  would  relieye  the  aeute  angles  in  the  fraixie« 
work  of  man  besides  roast  beef.  The  reader  will  obserrs  that  theke  art 
two  or  three  stansas  in  the  original  not  printed  in  the  euxrcnt  Terston  i 
and  the  third  sUna  but  the  hwt,  *'  Now  State,**  &e.  was  never  before 
giTcn.  This  song  was  written  daring  the  period  of  the  i 
1781,  and  tlie  gnardiaas  of  the  Pkess  In  those  days  were  so  a 
thsT  feared,  if  pnblished,  tt  might  be  eanstmed  into  ssditieo. 
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in  our  free  early  agee  a  Sootsman  oonld  dine 
Without  English  roast  beef,  or  fEunons  Franob  wine» 
Kail  brose,  if  weel  made,  he  always  thought  fine. 
O!  the  kaU  broee,  &0. 

At  our  annual  election  of  bailies  or  mayor, 
Nae  kickshaws  of  puddings  or  tarts  were  seen  there, 
1  dish  of  kail  brose  was  the  favourite  fare. 
O  the  kail  broee,  dec. 

It  has  been  our  farourite  didi  all  along, 
It  our  ladies  makes  beauties,  our  gentlemen  strongs 
When  moderately  used,  it  our  life  does  prolong. 
0 1  the  kail  brose.  See, 

While  thus  we  can  live,  wo  dread  no  kind  of  foes- 
Should  any  invade  us,  we'll  twist  up  their  nose, 
And  soon  make  them  feel  the  true  virtue  of  brose. 
01  the  kail  brose.  Sec. 

Now  State  politicians,  new  taxes  propose. 
Involving  our  country  in  numberless  woes. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  I  there's  yet  nane  upon  brose ! 
O !  the  kail  brose,  Sto. 

But  aye  since  the  thistle  was  Joined  to  the  rose. 
And  Englishmen  no  more  accounted  our  foes. 
We  have  lost  a  great  part  of  our  stomach  for  brose. 
O !  the  kail  brose,  &c. 

But  each  true-hearted  Scotsman,  by  nature  jocose, 
Can  cheerfully  dine  on  a  dishful  of  brose. 
And  the  grace  be  a  wish  to  get  plenty  of  those. 

O  !  the  kail  bzose  of  auld  Scotland. 

And  O  for  the  Scottish  kaU  brose  1 

LASS,  GIN  YE  WAD  LO'E  MB. 
**  Lass,  gin  ye  wad  lo*e  me, 
litm,  gin  ye  wad  lo'e  met 
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Ye'fle  be  layde  o'  my  ha% 

lam,  gin  ye  wad  lo'e  me. 
A  oenty  batt,  a  oosie  ben^ 

Weel  pleoiahed  ye  may  true  me : 
A  brisk,  a  blytbe,  a  kind  gndeman-~ 

Lass,  gin  ye  wad  lo'e  me  !** 

Walth,  there'fei  little  doubt  ye  hae, 

An*  bidin'  bein  an*  easy ; 
But  brisk  an*  blythe  ye  cazma  be. 

An*  you  sae  auld  and  crazy. 
Wad  marriage  mak  you  young  again  f 

Wad  woman*8  lore  renew  you  ?— 
Awa*,  ye  silly  doitet  man, 

I  canna,  winna  lo'e  you.** 

WitletB  hizzie,  e'ea*a  ye  like, 

The  ne*er  a  doit  I'm  carin* ; 
But  men  maun  be  the  first  to  speak, 

An'  wantero  maun  be  speirin*. 
Yet,  lassie,  I  hae  lo'ed  you  lang, 

And  noo  I'm  oome  to  woo  you— 
I'm  no  sae  auld  as  clashes  gang, 

I  think  you'd  better  lo*e  me  !'* 

**  Doitet  bodie !— auld  or  young. 

Ye  needna  langer  tarry. 
Gin  ane  be  loutin*  owre  a  rung, 

He's  no  for  me  to  marry. 
Gae  hameand  anoe  bethink  yoursel* 

How  ye  wad  come  to  woo  me— 
And  mind  me  i'  your  latter-will, 

Bodie,  gin  ye  lo'e  me !" 

Albx.  Laino,  Brechin 
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TA  PRAISE  0'  OUSKHJ. 
Ain— **Jir«S  Oow'g /iireufeB to  whisktt.' 
Ta  praise  o*  oiiskle,  she  will  kive, 
An*  irififa  ta  klass  aye  in  her  neive ; 
She  tisna  thought  that  ahe  could  live 
Without  a  wee  trap  oaskie,  O. 

For  ouskie  Is  ta  thing  my  lad, 

Will  oheer  ta  heart  whene'er  she's  sad : 

To  trire  had  thoughts  awa  like  mad, 

Hoogh  I  there's  naething  like  kood  onskie,  u 

Oh !  ouskie's  koot,  an*  ouskie's  cran, 
Ta  pestest  physick  efer  fan ; 
She  wishes  she  had  in  her  han*, 
A  kreat  pig  shar  o'  ouskie,  O. 

Ta  lallan  loon  will  trank  at  rani» 
An*  shin  tat  frae  ta  Tutehman  oome  ; 
An'  pranty— Fieugh  !  tey*re  a'  put  scum, 
No  worth  a  sneesh  like  euskie,  O. 

Ta  shentlee  th^  will  trank  at  wine. 
Till  faoes  like  ta  moon  will  shine ; 
Put  what's  ta  thing  can  prighten  mine  ?— 
Poogh  1  shust  a  wee  trap  ouskie,  O. 

Ta  ladies  they  will  klour  and  plink. 
Whene'er  teyll  saw't  a  man  in  trink  ; 
Put  py  temsel  tey'll  never  wink. 
At  four  pig  dram  o'  ouskie,  O. 

An'  some  will  trank  a  trashy  yill, 
Wi'  porter  some  their  pellies  fill ;  ' 

For  Loch  Ard  ta\  a  sinkle  shill 
She  wadna  gie  o'  ouskie,  O. 

Some  lads  wi'  temivant  rules  akree. 
An'  trench  their  kite  wi'  dooshy  tea ; 
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She'i  iTy*t  tat  too,  but  nought  for  m»-» 
Is  like  a  wee  trap  oudde,  O. 

What  lean  her  roar,  and  tanoe,  and  sing  ^ 
What  kan  her  loup  ta  hlghlan  fling  ? 
What  kars  her  leuk  as  pault's  ta  king  ? 
Put  shust  a  wee  trap  ouskie,  O. 

Whene'er  she's  towie.  fex,  and  was, 
Whane'er  ta  oault  her  nose  maks  plae, 
What  oheers  her  heart  py  night  an'  tay  ? 
Hoogh !  shust  a  wee  trap  ouskie,  O. 

AI.SX.  FiSHKA. 


SINCE  FATE  HAS  DEGREED  IT. 
Ai»— "  A'  body's  like  to  get  married  but  me." 
SiirCB  Fate  has  decreed  it— then  e'en  let  her  gang. 
Ill  comfort  mysel'  wi'  a  oanty  hit  sang : 
Yes ;  111  sing  like  a  lintle  and  laugh  at  it  a', 
Though  the  auld  donnart  dotard  has  wiled  her  awa*. 
O  wae  worth  that  siller  I  what  mischief  it  breeds. 
Dame  Fortune's  pet  weans,  how  it  pampers  and  feeds  ; 
It  has  made  them  baith  ane  whom  auld  Nature  meant  twa, 
And  has  torn  frae  my  arms,  my  dear  lassie  awa*. 

The  neighbours  will  clatter  about  the  affair. 
But  e'en  let  them  talk— that's  the  least  o'  my  oare. 
For  the  sugh  will  blaw  by  in  a  fortnight  or  twa. 
But  ne'er  oan  restore  to  me,  her  that's  awa*. 
Come  oheer  up  my  heart !— yet,  what  need'st  thou  be  wae, 
There  are  thousands  behint  her,  sae  e'en  let  her  gae ; 
Yes ;  thousands,  as  bonnie,  as  good,  and  as  braw— 
Then  why  should'st  thou  grieve  for  her,  now  she's  awa'  ? 

But  ah !  hapless  lassie,  my  heart's  wae  for  thee. 
To  think  what  a  comfortless  life  thou  maun  dree ; 
How  cheerless  to  sit  in  a  rich  splendid  ha' 
'Midst  desolate  grandeur,  when  love  is  awa' 
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And  thoa,  her  anld  mither,  ah  what  wilt  thou  aay, 
When  thou  seest  thy  poor  lassie,  heart-broken  and  wae ; 
Ah  what  will  avail  then,  her  deeding  sae  braw, 
When  it  covers  a  bosom  that's  riven  in  twa. 

Alkz.  Rodobr. 


DOWN  THE   WATER. 

Aia— *'  The  Jorum," 

Quo'  Jean  to  me  the  tither  mom,  while  munching  at  our 

toast,  sir, 
•*Dear  me,  gudeman,  yete  uooo  worn— ye're  looking  like  t 

ghost,  sir— 
7ete  thin  and  wsn— ye're  colour's  gane— I  trow  ye  are  nae 

fatteiw- 
Ih  troth  yell  needs  subtract  a  day,  and  Journey  down  the 

water. 

I'm  sure  twill  do  us  meikle  gude— a  waucht  o'  cauler  air, 

sir, 
A  cauler  douk— a  cauler  breeze— and  cauler  fish  and  fare,  sir ; 
Besides,  ye  ken,  I'm  far  irao  wed— and  sae  is  Jane  our 

daughter. 
See  trouth,  gudeman,  yell  needs  consent  to  Journey  down 

the  water. 

There's  Wni,  and  Bob,  and  George,  and  Ned,  are  hardly 

cured  the  measles ; 
And  Jess,  and  May,  and  Jean,  and  I— our  skins  are  din 

asweazles; 
Besides,  ye  ken,  its  Just  the  thing— and  see  there's  Mrs. 

Clatter, 
And  ilka  creature  ought  genteel^for  weeks  been  down  the 

water." 

Wed,  wed,  gudewife,  sin  e'en  tis  sae,  and  naething  less 

will  please  ye, 
Well  see  and  set  about  it  straitcht— but  losh  it's  no  that  easy. 
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Yell  needs  douk  twa-three  times  arday— and  fuddle  lots  o* 
water. 

I  true  the  paoldng  soon  began— odds  and  ends  galore,  Bir»~ 
Wi*  lIackintC8h*8— pots  and  pans— and  cordials  a  store,  sirs ; 
Syne  bimdling  a'  aboard— the  boat  maist  aff  ere  we  wan  at 

her— 
Her  tether-tow  maist  stapp'd  my  breath  and  Journey  down 

the  water. 

Hardly  frae  the  Broomielaw,  wife  and  weans  a'  sea-sick, 
Ane  booking  here,  anither  there— their  stomachs  under 

physio; 
And  then  the  landing— rumbling— tumbling— sweorin'  like 

a  hatter. 
And  then  to  crown  the  job— mysel'  maist  drown'd  into  the 

water. 

Rescued  frae  fear  o*  sudden  death— we  gather  consolation. 

And,  Joyous  hope,  our  trouble's  o'er,  within  ottr  new  loca- 
tion; 

An' now  to  see  us  pack'd  and  cramm'd  like  ony  Yankee 
squatter, 

Nae  less  than  five  in  ilka  bed— that's  high  life  down  the 
•w&ter. 

A  grumbling  night  o*erpast— the  mom,  we  grumbling  don 
our  Jackets, 

In  haste  to  seize  our  promised  jaunt— the  rain  pours  down 
in  buckets; 

Neist  day's  the  same— the  neist— the  neist— we  hear  its  cease- 
less patter. 

And  sulky  through  the  window  glow'f-that's  pleasure  down 
the  water. 

At  last  ae  sunny  day  is  sent  to  cheer  each  drooping  spirit. 
In  madden'd  Joy  we  haU  the  mom— for  a'  are  downrioht 
wiwrit; 
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Hut  mark  ye  how  sio  pleasure  ends— our  auldost,  favourite 

daughter. 
Ban  aff  galanting,  nane  kent  whaur— wi'  some  chid  down 

the  water. 

Wr  her  restored— we  Journey  back— in  dircfu*  wrath  and 

shame,  sirs. 
And  rowing  that  we  ne'er  again  shall  jaunt  sae  far  frae 

hame,  sirs : 
Or  if  we  do,  by  sooth  and  troth— I'se  no  be  sic  a  fauter. 
As  more  like  Patriarchs  of  old— in  famlles  down  the  water. 

Paibick  BuoHAir. 


IT  WAS  NOT  FOR  THE  DIAMOND  RING. 

8€i  to  Music  bjf  John  Clow,  Esq. 

It  was  not  for  the  diamond  ring  upon  your  lily  band,— 
It  was  not  for  your  noble  name,— it  was  not  for  your  land,— 
I  saw  no  gem,  no  lordly  name,  no  broad  domain  with  thee. 
The  day  you  stole  my  trusting  heart  and  peace  of  mind 
firom  me. 

Vou  came— I  knew  not  whence  you  came— wo  met— *t^ras 

in  the  dance- 
There  was  honey  in  each  word  of  yours,  and  glamour  in 

each  glance; 
Though  many  ^vere  around  me  then,  I  nothing  saw  but  him 
Before  whose  brow  of  starry  sheen  fresh-fallen  snow  were 

dim. 

Youire  gone  !— it  was  a  weary  night  we  parted  at  the  bum ; 

You  swore  by  all  the  stars  above,  that  you  would  soon  re- 
turn; 

That  you  would  soon  return,  light  love  !  and  I  your  biido 
should  be. 

But  backward  vrill  the  bumie  roll,  ere  you  come  back  to 
me! 
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They  say,  that  soon  a  smiling  dame  of  lineage  like  to  thin«. 
Will  take  thee  by  the  fickle  hand,  thy  falsehood  placed  in 

mine; 
The  music  and  the  rose-red  wine  to  greet  her  will  appear— 
For  wedding-song,  a  sigh  111  haTC— for  bridal-pledge,  a  tear. 

O  would  that  thou  had'st  pass'd  me  by,  in  coldness  w  in 

pride  I 
Nor  wrought  this  deadly  wrong  to  her,  who  on  thy  truth 

relied: 
The  hunter's  to  the  greenwood  gone,  his  spear  is  in  its  rest. 
But  he*ll  not  wound  the  trusting  dove,  that  shelters  in  his 

breast. 

William  Krnnkdt. 

THE  PLITTIN*  0»  THE  COW. 
AiRr— <*  Tak*  your  auld  (Soak  abaiU  ye." 
In  summer  when  the  fields  were  green. 

An*  heather  bells  bloom'd  ower  the  lea. 
An'  hawthorns  lent  their  leafy  screen, 

A  fragrant  bield  for  bird  an'  bee ; 
Our  Hawkie  in  the  clover  field 

Was  chewin'  her  cud  wi'  gratefu*  mou', 
An*  our  gudewife,  wi'  eidant  hand, 

Had  just  been  out  to  flit  the  cow. 

O,  our  gudeman's  a  leal  gudeman. 

But  nane  maun  dare  to  say  him  na ; 
There's  nae  a  laird  in  a'  the  Ian* 

wr  higher  hand  mainteens  the  law. 
Though  he  be  poor  he's  unco  proud, 

An'ayemaunbeobeyM  athame; 
An*  there,  when  he's  in  angry  mood, 

Wha  oonters  him  may  rue  the  same. 

*<  Gaa  flit  the  cow  i**  says  our  gudeman^ 
Wi*  ready  tongue  the  dame  replies, 
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"  Gaa  flit  the  oow !"  again  he  orie*. 

"  My  will  yell  do  wi*  hand  an'  heart, 
If  ye're  a  wife  boith  kind  an' true  I 

Obedience  la  the  woman's  part- 
Make  haste,  gndewife,  an'  flit  the  oow  !* 

"  Ondeman,  ye're  surely  olean  gane  gyte. 

The  oow's  already  flittit  been ; 
To  see  you  fume  an'  hear  you  flyte, 

I  fairlie  meikle  what  ye  mean. 
What  need  to  gang  an'  do  again 

The  thing  that  I  hae  dune  e'en  now  ? 
What  idle  tantrum's  this  yeVe  ta'en  ?** 

**  I  asy,  gudewife,  gae  flit  the  oow  1" 

•*  Qudeman,  whea  we  were  lad  an'  lass, 

Tour  tongue  was  like  a  honey  kaim ; 
An'  aye  ye  vowed  ye'd  ne'er  prove  fause. 

But  kythe  like  ony  lamb  at  hame : 
But  now  ye  look  sae  dark  an*  doure, 

Wi'  angry  e'e  an*  orabbit  mon', 
Te  gar  ma  aften  rue  the  hour* 

"  I  say,  gudewife,  gae  flit  the  oow  r 

Syne  he  began  to  loup  an'  ban, 

When  out  the  wife  flew  in  a  huff'— 
«  Come  baok  I  oome  baok  1"  cries  our  gudeman- 

«  Coma  back  I  obedience  is  enough ! ! 
My  sovereign  will  ye  maun  obey. 

When  my  commands  are  laid  on  you ; 
Obedioit,  baith  by  night  an'  day. 

An'  ready  aye  to  **Jtit  (he  cow!"* 

Albxr.  Smart,  Edinburgh. 


*  W«  cumoilml  think  that  our  friend.  Mr.  Bauat,  h—iBjwwmtod 
th«  '*  Head  of  th«  Houm"  m  cvryiDg  anthorltj  with  rather  a  high  hand. 
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JOSEPH  TUCK.* 
Vu  Joseph  Tuck,  the  tailor'a  son, 

A  poor  but  honest  blade,  sirs, 
And  for  these  five-and-twenty  years, 

A  roving  life  I've  led,  sirs ; 
But  as  I  mean  to  settle  here,— 

I'se  tell  you  what  my  trade  is,— 
I'm  barber,  blacksmith,  parish  derk, 

Man-midwife  to  the  ladies. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  ri  turn  te  edL 
I  learn  the  bloods  the  way  to  box,— 

I  show  them  how  to  fence,  sirs, — 
I  teach  the  girls  the  way  to  coax. 

And  also  how  to  dance,  sin. 
I'm  skilled  in  eveiy  Highland  Reel, 

Strathspoy,  and  Irish  Jig,  sirs,— 
And  I  can  shave  a  parson's  beard. 

And  curl  a  lady's  wig,  sirs. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 
My  shop  Is  stock'd  with  London  toys,— 

Guns,  wooden  swords,  and  doUs,  sirs. 
Red  herrings,  treacle,  blacking  balls,— 

Sweet  gingerbread  and  coals,  sirs. 
I  sdl  all  sorts  of  ladies'  ware,— 

Rings,  parasols,  and  muffs,  sirs, 
I  also  deal  in  sausages. 

And  other  garden  stuffi,  sirs. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 
I  keep  all  kinds  of  liquors,  too,— 

Rum,  brandy,  ale,  and  porter. 


*  We  hftTe  Inserted  this  Song  in  our  raitoelUuij,  thongh  it  hM  been 
In  almoit  ereiy  eotlectkm  of  Comie  Songi  pabliihed  within  the  liwt 
qtmter  of  •  eentary.  The  Author's  name  wm  neTcr  before  given— Ik  is  an 
B  of  one  of  our  eontribators— Mr.  WilUun  Flttlftj,  VtMep 
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I  light  the  lamps  the  whole  year  through. 

Op  take  them  by  the  quarter. 
I  dresB  aU  kinds  of  leather,  too, 

And  linens,  fine  or  ooarse,  sirs, 
I  keep  a  school  for  singing  psalms. 
And  tools  for  shoeing  hoise,  sirs. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &o. 
All  kinds  of  sweetmeats,  too,  I  seU,^ 

Soap,  sugar,  salt,  and  spice,  sirs. 
Potatoes,  spunks,  and  periwigs,— 

And  traps  for  catching  mice,  sirs. 
Ching's  patent  lozenges  I  sell,— 

And  Godfrey's  cordial  roots,  sirs, 
I  also  both  can  make  and  mend 
All  kinds  of  shoes  and  boots,  sira 
Bow,  wow,  wow,  &C. 
I  also  have  on  hand  for  sale. 

All  sorts  of  weaving  ware,  sirs, 
Wheel-barrows,  picks,  and  pouckin'  pins, 

And  cheeses  made  in  Ayr,  sirs 
All  kinds  of  cobbler's  tools  I  keep, 

IJmbrellas,  brogues,  and  awls,  sira, 
Play'd  pigeons,  speldings,  bacon  hams. 
And  imitation  shawls,  sirs. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &a 
Thus  I  have  given  you  in  ftill, 

A  statement  of  my  ware,  sin, 
My  rings  and  ruffs— my  dolls  and  muflfe- 

My  leather  and  my  hair,  sirs. 
But  not  to  wear  your  patience  out, 

I  here  will  make  a  stop,  sirs. 
And  only  hope  you'U  take  the  hint, 
And  purchase  at  my  shop,  sirs. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  ri  turn  te  edi 
R 
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THE  WIDOWS  WONDERS. 
**  O  LssziB  but  I'm  wae  for  you,  dm  wonder  that  ye  mane, 
Whaurwill  we  fin*  the  like  o*  him  that  noo  is  dead  and  game? 
The  picture  o'  guid  nature,  aye  sae  hearty  and  aae  kin', 
Nae  wonder  whan  ye  think  on  him  your  wits  ye're  like  to 

tina'* 
«  O  Janet,  Janet,  say  nae  mair  about  him,  honest  man, 
I  oanna  weel  forget  him,  though  [  do  the  best  I  can  ; 
He  was  a  kin',  kin'  man  to  me,  and  when  I  see  the  wreck 
O*  a'  my  peace  and  happiness,  my  heart  is  like  to  break. 

I  was  an  orphan  lassie  left,  and  hadna  mony  freens. 
And  Janet,  lass,  I  mind  it  weel  when  I  was  in  my  teens, 
I  didna  think  without  a  man  that  I  my  life  would  dree. 
But  aft  I  wonder't  to  mysel'  wha's  lassie  I  wad  be. 
At  Lanrick  fair,  I  met  wi'  Pate,  and  few  were  like  him  then» 
He  had  an  unco  takin'  way— he  was  the  waul  o*  men, 
And  on  that  day,  whan  he  and  I,  did  hauns  thither  join— 
I  wondert,  if  there  was  on  yirth,  a  happier  lot  than  mine. 
But  wark  grew  scarce,  and  mai'kets  dear,  and  trouble  on  us 

cam'. 
And  Pate  tum'd  ill  that  vera  day  that  I  lay  in  o'  Tarn, 
I  guided  Pate,  and  mony  a  nicht  as  by  his  bed  I  sat, 
I  wonder't  hoc  we  could  come  through,  an'  burstit  out  and 

grat. 
Tarn  wither't  like  a  sickly  flower  that  frae  its  stalk  does  fa*; 
And  in  a  twalmonth  after  that,  puir  Pate  was  ta'en  awa : 
And  as  I  laid  him  in  his  kist,  and  dosed  his  glased  e*e» 
I  wonder't  if  the  yirth  oontain'd  a  lanelier  thing  than  mei 
Noo  I'm  a  waefu'  widow  left,  a'  nicht  I  sich  and  grane. 
And  aften  in  my  mnsin'  moods  when  sitting  here  my  lane 
There's  ae  thing,  I'll  confess  to  yon,  "bout  whilk  I'm  sair 

perplext,— 
[  aften  wonder  Janet,  now— wha's  lassie  I'll  be  next. 

William  Finlay,  Paisley. 
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THE  EWE  MILKER'S  SONG. 

Oh  I  whatigpeaoe? 
Tis  the  Ueat  of  the  lamb  aa  it  plajs  on  the  monntain ; 
*Tia  the  sound  of  the  stream  as  it  falls  from  the  foantain  i 
Tis  the  soft  evening  breeze  as  it  atirs  naong  the  trees, 
And  wakes  the  voice  of  melody  to  soothe  and  to  please. 

Oh !  this  is  peace. 

Oh  I  what  is  fair? 
Tis  the  dew-laden  primrose  that  droops  her  fair  form ; 
Tis  the  harebell  that  glistois  tho*  dashed  with  the  storm ; 
Tis  Cynthia's  pale  car ;  *tis  the  mild  evening  star. 
That  spies  the  fond  lovers,  and  gladdens  from  far. 

Oh  I  thisfkir. 

But  what  is  love  ? 
Tis  the  cry  of  the  cushat  as  it  coos  in  the  dale ; 
Tis  the  voice  of  my  Colin  as  he  sings  in  the  vale  : 
'Tis  the  thick  beating  sigh  :  'tis  the  fair  melting  eye. 
That  moistens  with  fondness  when  Colin  is  nigh. 

Ohl  this  is  love. 

William  Nicbou 

COMB  AFFWI*  YOUR  BONNETS,  HUZZA !  HUZZA  !♦ 
Comb  aff  wi'  your  bonnets,  huzaa  1  huzza  1 
The  Provost  is  oomin',  huzza !  huzza ! 


*  **  Come  ifffnt'  your  Aoniie<4."— ThJi  long  wu  vritten  on  ths  ooouioo 
of  his  MiO«*t7**  vi*it  to  Sootlandin  1889,  when  the  then  elTie  dignltuiei 
paid  their  loyal  and  dutiful  retpceta  to  their  SoTereign.  A  ahort 
time  before  thix,  a  eertoin  Chief  Magittrate  of  Glasgov  had  oal. 
led  a  pnbllo  meeting  of  the  inhabitanto  a  little  againat  the  giaia. 
When  ha  came  to  the  meeting,  he  found  the  Tovn  Hall  fiiU  of  people. 
On  hia  eoming  in,  no  notice  -waa  immediately  taken  of  him,  the  people 
keeping  on  their  hata.  Taking  fire,  at  vhat  he  eonoeived  a  alight  put 
upon  him,  he  began  a  leeture  upon  the  proprietiea,  telling  them  they 
ovgbt  to  take  off  their  hata  to  the  ProToat;  henee  there  eame  among 
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The  balUef  an'  beddles,  wi  hammers  an'  troAdlea, 
An'  linglea,  an*  bairela,  an*  a*,  an*  a*. 


•ome  •  mytng  of,  »  Aff  hftti  to  ib«  Prorort,"  to  vhloh,  the  lini  lln*  d 
fhoMogalladM. 
<'  Tk$  baOUt  and  h$Ulm.'^Tht  Chorch  btadlM  w«n  talnn  to  Bdia. 


ul  lingUt  and  terrab—- TheM  varieu 
implemonto  of  tnde  vn  emblematiflal  of  certain  indlTidiuIa  in  the  Ma- 
glitimoy,  there  behig  then  among  ovr  dvie  rnlon,  *  nnitli,  a  YMTcr,  ■ 


"  Oifin  Bmbr^  •ur  dntUtng  ye  aan,"  &e.~Tho«  who  wish  to  we  an 
aoeonnt  of  the  aplendonr  of  this  dwelling,  may  oonialt  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  King's  Vi«it  to  Edinburgh,  aa  far  at  the  Maglrtratea  and 
Town  Cooneil  of  Glasgow  were  eoneemed,"  pahliahed  In  Glaagow,  iaS8, 
and  Mid  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  LL.D.  In  It,  among  other  thinga,  wt 
learn  that  the  dwelling  in  qneation,  was  at  No.  M,  Qneen  Rtreet,  Edin- 
burgh ;  that  it  eontalned  ample  aeeommodatlon,  there  being  no  lea 
than  ctabUng  for  eighteen  horse* ;  and  that  the  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
*'  onr  ain  ProToefs  name,"  was  engraven  on  a  brass  plate  on  the  door. 

*'  JTe'li  Mn{f  up  our  tigiU  in  a  ran."— The  signs  of  Glasgow  were  at 
one  time  an  otjjeet  of  no  little  pride  to  theeitiiens.  Symptoms  of  a 
change  in  this  reepeet,  however,  begin  now  to  maaifeet  themaelvea. 
Certain  mercantile,  and  even  mannfaoturing  ooncenu  in  Glasgow,  who 
would  very  lately  have  sported  their  signs,  content  themaelves  now  with 
a  small  notiee  in  black  and  gold  at  the  side  of  the  eloee  or  entry*  as 
*'  Bogle  Mirrlees,  first  floor ;"  and  some  of  a  still  more  uppish  oast, 
have  no  leaa  than  a  firont  door  like  a  dwelling-houae  to  their  place  of 
busineas,  with  a  brass-plate  by  no  means  so  large  as  was  **  our  ain  Pro. 
vest's  name  on  the  ea',"  but  smaller,  and  smelling  much  more  of  genti* 
Hty.  Whether  this  feeling  of  disparagement  respceting  onr  signs,  has 
spread  to  the  piovinoes  or  not,  we  cannot  teU  i  but  we  know,  that  as 
late  as  the  year  1891,  the  signs  were  objects  of  great  worship  and  regard 
io  the  country  visitors  of  our  good  City.  It  is  matter  of  history,  that  the 
attractions  of  our  many  great  and  gilded  signs,  proved  a  sore  hindrance 
to  the  right  discipline  and  eflTcctlve  order  of  the  country  troops,  called  In 
to  qncn  the  Radical  rising  of  that  year.  No  sooner  did  the  gallant  yeo- 
men enter  our  streets,  than  their  eyes,  to  the  neglect  of  every  thing 
else,  were  Irrcristably  caught  by  the  nuua  of  gilded  literature  so  abund- 
antly spread  over  onr  walls ;  and  when,  after  the  tolls  of  the  day,  fhoK 
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Gif  in  Embro*  our  dwelling  ye  saw,  ye  saw, 
Wi'  our  ain  proT06t*a  name  on  the  ca%  the  ca% 


brsTC  men  were  dismlMed,  baadi  of  ihem  vere  Men  wnulering  every 
where,  diligently  reading  fhe  ligna.  It  wm  propoied  to  the  eommandei 
of  theee  troopi  (Imt  iirtietbcr  earrled  into  aetnal  eflSNt  or  not,  the  writer 
of  tUfl  eaanot  tell)  that  in  order  at  onee  to  gratify  their  taate  for  reading, 
and  to  preTent  them  from  wandering:  about  In  staring  gronps,  to  the 
deilaaoe  of  all  eaae  and  eonTenience  in  pawing  the  streeta  and  pave- 
ments,  eaeh  eaptain  should  eouTene  hie  troop  at  a  eonTenient  plaee  In 
the  morning,  and  read  for  their  amusement  and  information,  two  „ 
three  pages  of  the  Glasgow  IHrectory.  And  let  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us,  oonsiderwell  before  they  moek  at  our  signs,  when  they  are 
told,  that  when  our  Magistrates,  and  those  of  the  surrounding,  towns, 
went  to  meet  the  King  at  Edinburgh,  they  ereeted  booths  by  the  high* 
way,  Inwhioh  they  arranged  themselres  to  weloome  him  as  he  passed, 
and  that  orer  every  booth  there  was  an  inscription  or  sign.  The  In- 
aolptioa  on  the  Glasgow  sign  was,  **  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  ;**  the  one 
next  it,  and  In  a  line  with  It,  '*  We  eome  to  welcome  our  King;'*  on 
wbloh,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned,  remarks—**  These 
two  inscriptions  being  in  a  row,  read  together  wonderftilly  well." 
Henoe,  **  Well  hing  up  our  signs  in  a  raw." 

«*  JToft'  Jhmktet  &  MulUt  tat  &ra».'*^The  beadles,  whom  we  have 
already  remarked,  were  made  waiting-men  to  the  bailies,  are  also,  for 
the  most  part,  saulies,  or  serrlng-men  at  fttnerals." 

*'  HT  g9i»d  Mf  •*<>  fr«m.'*_The  lirery  fai  whieh  theee  beadles  were 
ircssed,  was  green  and  gold,  and  very  showy.  The  beadles,  moreover, 
were,  for  the  most  part  well-made,  well-fed,  rosy  fellows,  and  became 
their  liveries  welL  One  of  these,  Warrander  Begemey,  was  uncom- 
monly buirdly.  He  Is  said  to  have  made  the  remark,  "that  the  King 
and  he  looked  best  In  a'  their  processions;— «n'  nae  wooner,  tor  as  to 
processions,  the  King  an'  me  are  best  used  to  them." 

«*  Ltl  ebugow  aytJUmrith  atva."—**  Let  Gla^ow  Flourish,"  the  well- 
known  motto  of  the  Glasgow  Arms.  Six  eoaohes  well  painted  and  fur> 
Ushed  up  fbr  the  oeeaslon,  by  a  certain  d-dtvani  Deaoon-Convener,  had 
the  arms  and  motto  emblaaoned  in  largt  npon  their  pannels.  Twelve 
eopies  of  the  arms  and  motto,  therefore,  appeared  to  "  daale  folk's 
e'en,"  wherever  the  eivle  proeession  moved.  A  thirteenth  copy  of  the 
motto  appeared  on  the  sign  over  the  booth.  How  eould  the  writer  omJ* 
"  Let  Glasgow  aye  flourish  awa  ?  ■ 
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An'  a*  that  aocorda,  ye  wad  tak'  us  for  lords. 
An'  let  them  wha  win.  Just  laugh  awa,  awa. 
Come  aff  wi'  your  bonnets,  &a 

l^ell  hing  up  our  signs  in  a  raw,  a  raw, 
Mak*  flunkies  o'  sauliee  sae  braw,  sae  toaw  ; 
Wr  gowd  an'  wi'  green,  how  well  dazzle  folkls  e'en, 
An'  let  Glasgow  aye  flourish  awa,  awa. 
Come  aff  wi*  your  bonnets,  dec. 

When  to  Majesty  down  we  maun  jh*,  maun  fa*. 
Ilk  bailie  sae  gaucie  an'  braw,  an'  braw. 
We  canna  weel  guess  how  great  George  can  do  less. 
Than  to  mak'  bits  o'  Knichts  o'  us  a',  us  a*. 

Come  aff  wi'  your  bonnets,  huzza  I  huzza  * 
The  provost  is  comin*,  huzza!  huzza  1 
The  baUies  an'  beddles,  wi'  hammers  an'  treddlen. 
An'  lingles,  an'  barrels,  an*  a',  an'  a*. 


BESSY'S  WOOING. 

TuNB— **  The  hiOt  o'  CfUnorchp," 

0  0X7X88  ye  wha's  gane  a  becking  an'  bowing, 
Guess  ye  wha's  gane  a  billing  an'  cooing. 
Guess  ye  wha's  gane  a  coaxing  and  wooing, 

To  bonnie  young  Bessy  the  flower  o'  the  Qleii. 
Auld  Souter  Rabby,  that  dresses  sao  brawly ; 
Auld  Barber  Watty,  sae  smirky  an'  waly ; 
Auld  Elder  Johnnie,  sae  meek  an'  sae  haly— 

Hae  a'  gane  a-wooing  to  Beaa  o'  the  Glen. 
Pat  Deacon  Sandy  the  heigh  Council  nabby ; 
Wee  Tailor  Davie,  sae  glibby  an  gattby ; 
Dominie  Joseph,  sae  thread-bare  an*  shabby— 

Hae  a*  gane  a-wooing  to  Bern  o'  the  Glen. 
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Big  Mason  Andrew,  sae  heavily  fisted ; 
Jock  Oude-far-naething,  wha  three  times  had  listed  i 
Lang  Miller  Geordie,  wi'  meal  a'  beduatedr— 
Hae  a' gane  a-wooing  to  Beas  o' the  Glan. 

Oleed  Cooper  Cuddy,  a'  girded  fa*  tightly, 
Red-noaed  Sawyer  Will,  wi*  his  beak  shining  brightly; 
The  tree-leggit  Pensioner,  marching  fu'  lightly— 
Hae  a'  gane  a-wooing  to  Bess  o'  the  Olen. 

Th^'re  sighing  an'  sabbing,  they're  yowing  an'  swearing  j 
Th^'re  challenging,  duelling,  boxing,  an'  tearing ; 
While  Bess,  pawky  jaud,  is  aye  smirking  an'  jeering— 
There  ne'er  was  a  gillflirt  like  Bess  o'  th«  Glen. 

But  a  young  Highland  drover  cam'  hero  wi'  some  cattle ; 
Gat  fou,  an'  swore  Gaelio— gat  fierce,  an'  gae  battle ; 
An'  a'  the  hale  pack  did  he  lustily  rattle— 

Heoh  I  wasnae  that  fun  to  young  Bess  o'  the  Glen  ? 

His  braid  manly  shouthers,  caught  Bessy's  black  eye  ; 
Her  heart  gae  a  stound,  an'  her  breast  gae  a  sigh ; 
An'  now  the  bauld  Drover's  gien  owre  driving  kye— 
For  troth  he's  baith  Laird  o'  yomig  Ben  an'  the  Glen. 
Jam>s  BALLAimNS,  Edinburgh. 


BETSY  BAWN. 

TwM—**  Mythe,  blyfhe  are  ive,** 
I  LiTTLB  reck't  that  restless  love, 

Wad  ere  disturb  my  peace  again : 
I  little  reck't  my  heart  would  prove, 

A  victim  "neath  his  galling  chain* 
I've  bribed  him  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

And  mony  a  plack,  I  ween,  hae  drawn ; 
But  a'  in  vain,  I  pine  in  pidn 
For  orookit-backit  Betqr  Bawn. 
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STou've  heard  o*  cbeeks  o*  rosy  hue— 

O'  breath  sweet  as  the  bud's  perfume ; 
Ye*ve  heard  o'  e*ea  whillc  dang  the  dew 

For  brightness,  on  the  lily's  bloom ; 
Ye*ve  heard  o'  waist  sae  jimp  and  sma*— 

Whilk  ye  nae  doubt  would  like  to  span ; 
Far  other  charms,  my  fancy  warm»» 

Red  goud's  my  tains  wi'  Betqy  Bawn. 

Right  sad's  the  weary  wanderer's  fate» 

When  round  him  roars  the  tempesfto  din. 
When  howling  mastiff  at  ilk  gate, 

Keeps  a'  without,  and  a'  witiUn. 
I  wot !  a  harder  fate  they  dree, 

Wha'  maun  at  drouthy  distance  stan* 
Wi'  langin  e'e,  yet  dauma  pree 

The  barl^-bree  o*  Betsy  Bawn. 

Sweet  love,  ye  work  us  meikle  ill- 
Far  malr  than  we  daur  sing  or  say; 

And  wedlye  ken  had  I  my  will. 
An  hour  wi'  me  ye  doughtna  stay. 

Yet  for  tiie  sake  o'  auld  lang^yne, 
111  yet  foxgie  ye-^there's  my  ban', 

Oif  wi'  ane  dart,  ye  pierce  her  heart* 
The  flinty  part  o'  Betsy  Bawn. 

Daft  Beauty,  swears  her  e'en's  like  deil's 

Her  humphy  back,  is  sax  times  bowt ; 
Her  wither'd  Umbs,  like  twa  auld  eels^ 

Are  roun'  and  roun*,  ilk  ither  row't, 
Let  love  be  cross  *d  wi'  spit  and  host, 

A  parchment  skin,  a  homy  han' ; 
Her  purse  is  clad,  sae  I  maun  wed— 

And  eke  maun  bed  wi' Betsy  Bawn. 

Alex.  MacLaooan,  Edlnbaigh. 
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THE  SB  A !  THE  SEA  1 

A  PARODY.* 

Tub  Sea!  the  Sea!  Ob  me!  oh  me! 
The  paU— be  quick  I  I  quaU— I'm  riok,— 

I'm  sick  as  I  can  be: 
I  camiot  sit,  I  cannot  stand ; 
I  prithee,  steward,  lend  a  hand ; 

To  my  cabin  111  go,— to  my  berth  will  I  hie. 

And  like  a  cradled  infant  lie. 
I'm  on  the  Sea--I*m  on  the  Sea ! 
I  am  where  I  would  nerer  be ; 

With  the  smoke  abore,  and  the  steam  below, 

And  sickness  wheresoe'er  I  go  f 
If  a  storm  should  oome  no  matter,  I  wot ; 
To  the  bottom  I'd  go—as  soon  as  not. 

I  love,  oh !  how  I  love  to  ride 
In  a  neat  post  chaise,  with  a  couple  of  bays. 

And  a  pretty  girl  by  my  side : 
But,  oh !  to  swing  amidst  fire  and  foam, 
And  be  steam*d  like  a  mealy  potato  at  home : 

And  to  feel  that  no  soul  cares  more  for  your  wo. 

Than  the  paddles  that  clatter  as  onward  they  go* 
The  ocean's  wave  I  ne'er  moved  o'er, 
But  I  loved  my  donkey  more  and  more. 

And  homeward  flew  to  her  bony  back. 

Like  a  truant  boy  or  a  sandman's  sack ; 
And  a  mother  she  was,  and  is,  to  me ; 
For  I  was— an  aaa— to  go  to  sea ! 

.    The  fields  were  green,  and  blue  the  mom, 
And  still  as  a  mouse  the  little  house 
Where  I— where  I  was  bom ; 

*  This  parodf  on  Barrj  Cornwill'i  King  of  •'  The  Se»,"  we  have 
taken,  irlth  penniMion,  from  Fraaei*!  Magadne. 
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And  my  &ther  whistled,  my  mother  smiled. 
While  my  donkey  bray'd  in  accents  mUd : 

Nor  ever  was  heard  such  an  outcry  of  joy 

As  welcomed  to  life  the  beantifal  boy. 
[  have  lived,  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife. 
With  my  peaceable  donkey  and  termagant  wife ; 

With  a  spur  for  the  one,  and  a  whip  for  the  other ; 

Yet  ne'er  have  wish'd  to  change  with  another: 
And  a  proverb  of  old  will  apply  to  me— 
"  Who  is  bom  to  be  hang'd  will  not  die  in  the  sea  V 

THE  SAILOR'S  REST. 

Why  search  the  deep 

For  those  who  sleep 
Beneath  its  heaving  billow  ? 

Is  that  blue  sea 

Now  raging  free 
A  more  ignoble  pillow. 

Than  their^  who  die 

On  shore— and  lie 
Where  the  green  turf  is  spread  I 

Away !  away  1 

Let  the  Sleeper  lay— 
His— is  a  noble  bed  I— 

There  let  him  rest 

His  weary  breast, 
•   Upon  the  lonely  wave, 

Whose  glittering  crest 

The  sunny  west 
Hath  made  a  golden  grave.— 

Upon  the  sea 

He  will  not  be 
The  banquet  of  the  worm  ; 

But  food  for  things 

With  snow-white  wings  ^ 

That  sport  amid  the  storm 
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He  was  not  one 

Who  looked  upou 
The  consecrated  grave- 
As  better  spot 

Wherein  to  rot 
Than  on  the  deep  sea  wave. 

His  lot  was  cast 

To  brave  the  blast 
Through  life-Hind  now  laid  low, 

Methinks  his  rest 

Would  be  nnblest 
\Vhere  the  tempest  oonnot  blow. 

O !  let  his  tomb 

Be  where  his  home 
Was  ever  in  his  Ute— 

Amid  the  wrath 

Of  Ooean*spath, 
And  the  wild  surge's  strito.— 

The  winds  will  be 

Sweet  melody 
Unto  his  spirit  near: 

For  their'B  was  long 

The  only  song 
The  Sailor  cared  to  hear. 

John  Cross  Bvcmanait. 


•      THE   HAPPY   MEETING. 

AiB— *•  Guardian  angels" 
Havb  you  hail'd  the  glowing  morning. 

When  the  sun  first  gilds  the  plain  ? 
Or  the  genial  spring  returning, 

After  winter's  dreary  reign  ? 

Then  conceive,  to  me  how  dear 

When  my  Anna— faithful,  fair. 
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After  years  of  lonely  pain, 

'd  my  fond  eyes— my  arms  again. 

Every  charm  more  finely  heighten'd, 

Fiz'd  my  raptured,  wondering  eym  I 
Byery  graoe  dirin^  brighten'd. 

Held  my  soul  in  sweet  suiprise ; 

O I  I  could  have  gased  my  last, 

On  her  bosom  heaving  fast^ 

Met  her  eyes  benignly  bright, 
With  ever-growing  new  delight. 

Who'd  not  bear  a  separation 

Thus  again  to  fondly  meet, 
And  to  find  no  alteration, 

Save  the  heart's  more  ardent  beat ; 

Thus,  the  same  soft  hand  to  grasp. 

Thus  the  same  fair  form  to  clasp, 

Thus  tiie  same  warm  lips  to  kiss— 
O,  say,  can  Heaven  give  more  than  this  ? 

ALXXAMDJER  RoiiOCR. 


O  THINK  IT  NOT  STRANGE. 

O  TBiiTK  it  not  steange  that  my  soul  is  shaken. 

By  every  note  of  thy  simple  song ; 
These  tears,  like  a  summoning  spell,  awaken 

The  shades  of  feelings,  that  slumber'd  long. 
There's  a  hawthorn  tree,  near  a  low-roof^  dwelling; 

A  meadow  green,  and  a  river  clear ; 
A  bird,  that  its  summer-eve  tale  is  telling ; 

And  a  form  unfoigotten— they  all  are  here. 

They  are  here,  with  dark  recollections  laden, 
From  a  sylvan  scene  o'er  the  weary  sea  s 

They  speak  of  the  time  when  I  parted  that  maiden, 
By  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  hawthorn  tree. 
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We  Beyer'd  in  wrath— to  her  low-roofd  dwelUng, 
She  tum'd  with  a  step  which  betray'd  her  pahv- 

She  knew  not  the  love  that  was  fast  dispelling 
The  gloom  of  his  pride,  who  washer's  in  vain. 

We  met  nerer  more— and  her  faith  was  plighted, 

To  one  who  oould  not  her  value  know  ; 
The  curse  that  still  dings  to  affections  blighted, 

Tinctured  her  life's  cup  with  deepest  wo. 
And  these  are  the  thoughts  which  thy  tones  awaken. 

The  shades  of  feelings  that  slumber'd  long- 
Then  think  it  not  strange,  that  my  soul  is  shaken 

By  every  note  of  that  simple  song. 

W.  KflNNBDT 


COME  TO  THE  BANKS  OP  CLYDE. 
Air— '*  March  to  (he  batOeflOd:* 
Comb  to  the  Banks  of  Clyde, 

Where  health  and  joy  invite  us ; 
Spring,  now,  in  virgin  pride, 
There  waiteth  to  delight  us : 
Enrobed  in  green,  she  smiles  serene- 
Each  eye  enraptured  views  her ; 
A  brighter  dye  o'erspreads  her  sky, 
And  every  creature  woos  her. 
Come  to  the  Banks  of  Clyde, 

Where  health  and  Joy  invite  us ; 
Spring,  now,  in  virgin  pride. 
There  waiteth  to  delight  us. 

Mark!  how  the  verdant  lea. 
With  daisies  she  is  strewing ; 

Hark  I  now,  on  every  tree. 
The  birds  their  mates  are  wooing : 
Love  wakes  the  notes  that  swell  their  throata. 
Love  makes  their  plumage  brighter ; 
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Old  Father  Clyde,  in  all  his  pride. 
Ne'er  witaeasU  bogoms  lighter ; 
Mark  I  hovr  the  Terdant  lea. 

With  daUeg  she  is  strewing ; 
Hark  {  how,  on  every  tree, 
The  birds  their  mates  are  wooing. 

Albx  Roooia 


WHAT  THE  BODY  WANTED  Wl*  MM. 

A  CARL  cam*  to  our  town. 

Whan  little  we  war  thinkin', 
Wi'  a  rung  out  ow*re  his  riggin'. 

Like  a  pedlar  oam  he  linken*. 
As  he  hanker\l  at  the  ha'  door. 

Sic  pauky  blinks  he  gae  me,— 
That  I  wonder'd  in  my  mind, 

What  the  body  wanted  wi'  me. 

He  said  he  waa  a  lairdie, 

O'  riggs  and  ronghness  plenty. 
His  stack-yard,  and  his  stable  stowM 

Wi*  com  and  oouts  fu'  dainty ; 
And  for  a  *'  eerie  something," 

Had  he  wauohled  wast  to  see  me— 
Still  I  wonder'd  in  my  mind,  , 

What  the  body  wanted  wi'  me. 

He  took  me  by  the  hand  so  shy. 

And  fain  wad  stoun  a  prievin, 
But  I  started  like  a  stunkart  qucy, 

To  see  him  sae  behavin' : 
"  Be  kind,"  quo  he,  "  my  lassie  led. 

Nor  be  sae  fain  to  flee  me  ;** 
Byne  I  hanker'd  in  my  mind. 

What  the  body  wanted  wi'  ma. 
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I  bade  the  oadgie  carl  devawl, 

And  aye  his  aim  was  speerin' ; 
"  I'll  taiTy  nane  to  tell,'*  quoth  he, 

**  The  ettle  o*  my  eeran : 
I'm  coothly  come  your  luve  to  win— 

Frae  dool  and  doubting  free  me;" 
And  sighing  said—"  the  bridal  bed  " 

Was  what  he  wanted  wi'  me. 

When  youth  and  beauty  were  my  boiust, 

I  then  had  loYera  plenty. 
But  sair  I've  rued  my  scorn  sinsyne. 

When  offers  tum'd  but  scanty : 
Ilaid  a  laithf  u'  loof  in  his— 

But  fain  the  fool  was  o'  me. 
Death  left  me  lady  of  his  Ian', 

Before  a  towmond  wi'  me. 

Kow  back  comes  beauty  wi'  a  bang— 

For  walth  the  wrinkle  covers ; 
Xs  ance  mysel',  my  siller  now. 

Has  charms,  and  choice  o'  lovers; 
But  let  them  gang  the  gate  they  cam. 

Their  flattering  winna  fee  me; 
111  hugg  my  hoard,  an'  beet  my  banes, 

Wi'  what  they're  wantin'  wi'  me. 

O.  MAolNDoa 


JOCK,  RAB,  AND  TAM; 

t  KATURAL  REQUISmSS  FOE  THB  LBARNBD  PROFESSIONS. 

"  Oh  what'll  we  do  wi'  Jock,  gudeman? 

It's  like  he'll  ne'er  do  wed— 
He's  aye  at  the  head  of  a*  mischief 

And  just  as  cunnin's  the  DeiL" 
"  Ah !  hech !  he'll  yet  be  a  man,  gudewife, 

O'  whilk  we'll  baith  be  proud— 
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VTell  gle  the  callan  a  while  o*  the  aohule. 
An'  hell  be  a  lawyer  gude  !** 

**  An'  vhatll  we  do  wi'  Rab,  gudeman— 

An'  how  will  he  win  his  bread  ? 
To  plow  and  saw,  to  shear  and  maw, 

He  hasna  hands  nor  head  I" 
<*  Ah !  heoh  I  hell  yet  be  a  man,  gudewife, 

O'  whilk  well  baith  be  proud— 
Well  gie  the  oallan  a  while  o'  the  sohule, 

An'  hell  be  a  dootar  gode  !** 

"  But  whatU  we  do  wi*  Tarn,  gudeman, 

It  dings  me  maist  of  a' ! 
A  gapin',  glourin',  witless  ooof. 

He's  gude  for  nocht  ava'  !** 
Ah !  heoh  I  hell  yet  be  a  man,  gudewife, 

O'  whilk  well  baith  be  proud- 
Well  gie  the  oallan  a  while  o'  the  schule, 

An*  hell  be  a  minister  gude !" 

Alkx.  Laino,  Brechin 


THE  LAKB  is  at  REST. 
AiRr— **  Area's  tohisper." 
Thb  lake  is  at  rest,  love, 
The  sun's  on  its  breast,  love ; 
Bow  bright  is  Its  water,  how  pleasant  to  soo ! 
Its  verdant  banks  showing 
The  riohest  flowYs  blowing— 
A  picture  of  bliss,  and  an  emblem  of  thee : 

Then  oh !  fairest  maiden, 
When  earth  is  array'd  in 
The  beauties  of  heaven,  o'er  mountidn  and  lea ; 
Let  me  still  delight  in 
The  glories  that  brighten^ 
For  they  are,  dear  Anna,  sweet  emblems  of  the& 
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But,  Anna  I  why  redden  ? 

I  would  not,  foir  maiden. 
My  tongue  oould  pronounoe  what  might  tend  to  betray 

The  traitor ;  the  donon 

Who  could  deceive  woman. 
His  soul's  all  unfit  for  the  glories  of  day : 

Belieye  me  then,  flalrest. 

To  me  thou  art  dearest ; 
And  tho*  I  in  raptures  view  lake,  stream,  and  tree^ 

With  flowY-blooming  mountains. 

And  orystaline  fountains, 
I  view  them,  fair  maid,  but  as  emblems  oi  thee. 


STREET  ORATORY. 
AiB— *<  BarOtolcmew  Fair.** 
'TIS  a  most  amusing  sight. 
For  a  philosophic  wight, 
Through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  stroU— 
And  mark  the  variation 
Of  this  mighty  population. 
As  the  great  tide  onward  doth  roIL 

What  a  bustle,  what  a  noise. 

What  variety  of  cries. 
Every  one  tries  another  to  out-bawl ; 

You  would  think  the  Tower  of  Babel 

Had  again  let  loose  its  rabble. 
Such  a  clatter  ne'er  was  heard  rinoe  the  Pall  i 

What  a  comical  compound. 

And  diversity  of  sound. 
From  the  motely  group  doth  arise. 

From  your  salt  and  whifining  vendera. 

Fiddle  scrapers,  organ  grinders, 
And  your  sellers  of  yard*long  shoe  ties ! 
• 
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See  yonder  crowd  collected, 
Every  one  with  ears  erected 
Aronnd  the  far-famed  Jamie  Bliie  ;* 


•  Jamto  Bloc,  ^m  Bltt«  ThamlM,  alUu  P.D.,  m  niek-named  from 
the  drenmituiee  of  his  h»Tlng  Tended  button  blue  m  indigo,  and 
pepper  diut— m  beet  blaek  Janudoa  pepper.  The  real  name,  howerer, 
of  thle  Gooee-dab  Cioero,  was  James  M'Indoe,  and  the  parish  of 
KUleara,  eoonty  of  Stirling,  has  a  right  to  elaim  him  as  one  of  her 
sons,  as  veil  as  the  elasiieal  George  Bnehanan.  For  many  yean  oor 
orator  ma  a  dealer  in  haadwes,  and  eanied  Us  shop  <m  his  shonldci* 
to  eonntry  fUn,  taking  the  houses  and  Tillages  on  his  inj  to  these  marts 
of  eattle,  eom,  and  the  et  oeterss  of  husbandry.  The  edge  of  his  as- 
qnisitiTO  disposition  was  rather  too  keenly  set,  and  he  made  no  semple 
to  make  the  most  of  his  enstomexs,  as  opportunity  afforded.  For 
some  misdemeanour  eommitted  during  his  peregrinations,  he  was  sent 
to  board  and  berth  in  the  Royal  NaTy,  whieh  sentenee,  howerer,  he 
soon  found  means  to  eontraTene,  by  making  his  esei^.  Whether  a 
patriotie  spirit  burned  within  the  pepper  dealer,  with  eayenne  inten- 
sity,  or  an  eye  after  the  GoTemment  grant  of  enlistment  money,  we 
pretend  not  to  say,  though  we  inellne  to  adopt  the  latter  as  the  inflnen- 
«ing  motlTe ;  but  the  man  of  button-blue,  soon  after,  threw  oTer  his 
•honlders,  the  scarlet  uniform  of  Ids  Mi^esty's  prlTstes,  in  the  71st, 
or  Gksgow  Regiment.  To  obTlate  the  neeearity  of  desertion,  he  eon- 
triTed  to  eommit  some  erlme  for  whieh  he  was  discharged  by  tuek  of 
drum,  as  an  aeeompaniment  to  the  Rogue's  March.  Our  hero,  after 
this,  fbr  some  time  went  round  the  oountry  Tending  leeches,  dropping 
•liains,  and,  fbr  at  least  twenty-flTO  yean,  he  made  shift  to  Uto  by 
editing  and  Tending  street  Ganttes.  We  haTe,  ourselTcs,  heard  Jamie 
remark  on  the  Tsiiety  of  oeeupation  and  life  that  he  had  led  i  **he  now 
kent  a'  the  teeth  in  the  wheel."  Though  of  a  robust  build  by  nature, 
the  dissolute  life  whieh  he  had  led  shattered  the  walls  of  the  clayey  tene- 
ment, and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Glasgow  Town's 
Hospital,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
When  the  cheering  April  tun  of  1830  made  its  appearance,  after  the 
tempestuous  weather  that  had  preceded,  James  begged  to  get  out  to 
take  pot  luck  with  the  world  ag^n ;  remarking,  **  that  he  would  Just  do 
like  the  Robin,  come  baok  to  them  again  in  winter."  James  ftiliUIed 
hispromiM,  and  died  in  tlie  Hospital.  Mth  January,  1887  —  During  tbr 
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The  affair,  depend  upon't, 
Of  the  which  he  gives  account. 
Is  full,  and  particnlar,  and  true ! 

Mbzio  Tbnobx. 

**  Here  yon  h»Te  a  ftdl  and  putienlsr  aoeonnt  of  the  exeentioa  of  that 
poor  nnfortimate  man,  Sannderi  WIddie,  for  robbing  the  butter  and 
potatoe  market  at  Bnehty  fira«,  on  the  strenteenth  day  of  NoTember 
laat. 

'*  Von  hare  an  aoeonnt  of  hh  behayionr  daring  the  awftil  period  of 
his  eonfinement-after  the  fUal  Jadgment  -waa  pronounced,  till  the 
moment  he  aaeended  the  aeaffold  for  execution. 

*«  He  was  attended  in  his  deTotiona,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Poueh- 
the-penny,  ineumbent  of  that  pariah,  but  mehmeholy  to  relate,  so  little 
effect  had  the  admonitiona  of  the  pioua  eleigyman  on  the  unfortunate  eul- 
prit,  that  he  carried  with  him  to  the  fttal  drop,  a  pund  o'  batter  in  ae 
haad,an'apoUtoeintiMothe»-ay,  an*  he  threw  the  potatoe  m'lio  a 
birr,  that  it  knoekit  doun  an  auld  wllBe  at  the  lit  o*  the  gaUowi.** 

Blind  Aleck  next  appears,* 

Whose  head  for  many  years, 
A  hot-bed  of  poesie  has  been : 

With  his  Tiolin  in  hand, 

He  now  takes  up  his  stand. 
And  thus  his  harangue  doth  begin :-~ 

Aia — **  John  Andertom  n^  Joe." 
*«  I'm  the  author  of  erery  word  I  ring. 
And  that  you  may  Tery  well  aee ; 
The  mnaic  alone  excepted. 
But  just  of  the  poctree.** 


time  of  his  aojoum  in  tint  eatabliahment,  he  conducted  himaelf  vith 
great  propriety,  and  appeared  to  feel  hia  moral  sorea  aa  he  drew  nigh  to 
the  precincts  of  the  narrow  houae. 

*  See  Note  in  firat  Scriea,  page  15L 
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•  LadieiaDdgantl«m«n  l—Anjct  70a  th«(  hMftfrtendln  Ch*  annf— 
Init  glTO  m«  thsir  chriitiMi  name,  and  tbe  TCgimcnt  to  wUeh  they  atw 
•tUehedf  and  111  mike  joTi  s  long  11  <Sut  11  my  taogni  oia  rvpoU  It.** 
(From  th$  enmd)-.**  Well,  Aleek,  try  your  powen  on  the  Glaagow 
Veloateen,  Coloneli  Hmter  and  Oeddia,  lad  Ut^n  FMenoa."  fSu^ 
fhoi^)—Aer9»  daah  or  two  of  the  bow. 

RoeiTATiTB— Staoatto. 
'« For  fheyre  the  men  I  do  doelare, 
I  mean  the  Royal  Laaariuhtre  Volontoor*  ' 

Aia— «'  ©•«•  Bdfir." 
**  The  fint  eomei  Colonel  Hontcr, 

In  a  UK  see  he  goea, 
Emj  ineh  li  a  man 

From  the  top  to  the  toM  :— 

He  lithe  loyal  Editor, 

Of  the  Herald  newi-pa-per— 
And  no  man  at  the  pnneh  bowl. 

The  ponch  oan  better  itfr. 
Like  the  Hery  god  of  war. 

Colonel  Oeddeadoeeadranee, 
On  a  blaek  horM,  that  belonged 

To  the  murdered  King  of  Franee^ 

And  then  eomei  Major  Patenon, 

Tonll  lay  hel  rather  illm  1 
Bat  'twill  take  a  elever  ball. 

For  to  hit  the  like  of  him. 

(VtohM,)     Tee  ramp  di  damp,  tee  ramp  di  damp, 
Tee  ramp  di  damp'ti  doe ; 
Tee  diddlcdam  flddlcdam  riddledam, 


Thus  ends  Blind  Aleck's  song, 
And  from  the  list'ning  throng, 
▲  bnrst  of  applause  is  heard : 
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And  the  oharitable  seotlon* 
Of  the  crowd  make  a  oollection. 
For  the  comfort  of  the  poor  blind  bard. 

So  th^comedy  goes  on, 

And  the  characters  each  one, 

Have  their  parts  made  exactly  to  fit 
But  who,  ye  powers  of  mirth. 
From  the  canvass  next  steps  forth  f 

TIs  Hawkie  *— the  orator  and  wit 


•  We  lappoM  the  name  Havkle,  wai  beitoifvd  on  oar  Trongftto 
DemoitheiieSf  on  Mcoont  of  Ui  manner  of  artloolating  i  a  hawklng-np- 
fhroat-iawing  tone,  u  If  there  were  a  war  in  the  windpipe,  and  the  an> 
tagenlrt  foroea  Terynearly  balaneed:— were  onr  orator,  inetead  of  rattling 
pebblei  in  his  moath,to  modulate  the  tone,  to  try  the  ftrlotion  of  a 
bottle-bnub  In  the  pa«age,  it  were  more  Ukelj  to  do  good.  Thia 
eharaeter  mart  be  known  to  moet  of  oar  readen;  hie  real  name  la 
liniliam  Cameron :— He  wai  bom  near  Baimookbnm.  An  aooident  be< 
Cel  him  while  an  Infimt,  that  rendered  a  crateh  neoesnry  f^m  the  first 
atep  in  life,  onwardi;  and  this  eireomstanee  was  attended  with  another 
nnbappy  eifeet,  the  parents.  Instead  of  patting  him  nndcr  wholesome 
diseipllne,  and  restraining  his  somewhat  impetaons  temper,  petted 
and  indalgedthe  boy;  so  that  when  he  got  into  his  teens,  no  eheok  they 
aould  Impose  woald  eontrol  Jiim :  taking  the  enrb  between  his  teeth, 
he  bade  eomplete  deflanee  to  the  reins  of  parental  aathority.  Cameron 
f«e«lv«d  an  edueation  more  liberal  than  people  in  the  sitoation  of  his 
father  asoally  bestow  on  their  ehildren,  partly  to  eompensate  for  the 
Aefeet  In  his  limb,  and  also,  as  he  promised  to  be  a  boy  of  spirit,  and 
abore  avenge  talent.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  bat  woald  not, 
lame  as  he  was,  eontent  himself  to  sqnat  with  the  eros^-legfedfkatemity, 
bat  made  off  with  a  gang  of  alnUlag  players,  with  whom  he  remained 
a  eonsiderable  time.  This  mnalwieek  may  ba  seem,  almost  ererynlfl^i^ 
to  one  or  other  of  oar  principal  strsets,  sartoaaded  by  a  mob,  harangning 
them  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Hawkle's  readiness  bi  repartee,  Istraly 
astonishing— and  woe  betide  any  of  oar  whiskered-eigar.«mokers  who 
attempt  to  break  a  hmee  wHh  himt  the  coarse  sanaam  with  which  he 
assails  them,  is  as  easily  borne  asa  ladleAd  of  boiling  pitch  ponred  down 
ttia  back.    Hawkie  Is  a  rery  eztenslTe  ManaflMtarsr  ti  Faets ;  with  a 
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Cboakiwo  BAUiiTom  {AmgNM   BamwrtoBg)  oy  Voioa. 

«*  A-hey !  Udc  m  wm,  lM>di«,  and  dbam  hvnjswtk  hamn,  tlU  ye  hew 
vhak  I  hM  gottan  to  taU  ye ;  do  70a  think  that  I  «uii*  oat  at  thii 
Hum  o*iikhtto  07 to tho itaacira's  o' tbt Bri8*-gat«  f ornMthlng. or 
fcr  anything  •!■•  than  for  the  pnblie  gold  ?— wearing  my  eomtitatlon 
down  to  tags,  like  the  elaea  on  my  oaNaae*  without  even  Meldng  a 
penaion  frae  her  Hi^eety;  though  mony  a  poor  beggar  wi'  a  atar  o'er  hie 
breast,  lias  gotten  ane  for  fur  leei." 

(VoUafirgm  tt«  crowd)—"  HawUe,  ye  ahoald  hae  been  tent  to  parlia- 
ment, to  eroak  there  like  lome  ither  parliamentary  paddodka  till  your 
tliroat  were  eleared."  (Rej^y)—**  Tak  aff  your  hat  when  ye  tpeak  to 
agentlflnaa-Uliiethe&ihlan  in  thiaUnlrato  put hata on eahbage 
ttoflki    a  haggis  would  loop  its  lane  for  Meht  afcre  ye— yell  be  a 


most  eepions  Tooabulary,  tha  warp  and  woof  of  his  Monehauaen  fabTios, 
are  of  wonderful  eonslstenoy.  He  is  fiu-  superior  in  point  of  natural 
talent  to  what  Jamie  Blue  was,  eren  in  his  best  days,  between  whom 
and  Bawkie,  there  existed  a  most  Jealous  rivalry.  Jamie  pat  in  Ids 
elaim  as  greatly  HawUe's  superior  in  the  Dialogue,  Indoned  with  *'  It's 
aboon  his  flt."  Bawkie,  on  the  other  hand,  out  his  rival  as  with  a 
butehefs  saw,  telling  him  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  language,  that 
he  addressed  the  publie  in,  '*eeme  out  to  the  street,  and  be  a  listener, 
and  I'll  let  yon  hear  the  Soottish  language  in  its  pith  and  purity  2  y»  ken 
as  muekle  about  it,  as  grumphie  does  about  grammar.**  These  feuds  are 
now  at  rest.  It  fell  to  Hawkie,  as  tlie  sorriTor,  to  speak  of  his  opponent, 
when  removed  from  ooUision  in  their  respeetlve  oalUngs,  in  the  lines 
eoncluding  this  somewliat  lengthy  noto.  To  the  credit  of  profasslonsl 
Jealousy  must  we  attribute  their  severity! 

Oh  I  Clootie,  if  to  thy  het  heme. 

His  tiaplees  sonl  lias  liapped ; 
Tak'  eare  o*  a'  your  whisky  easks. 

Or  faith  they'll  soon  be  tapped. 

Chain  !  ehain  1  bin'  fast,  the  drunken  eov«. 

For,  Clootie,  ye've  nae  notion 
Of  Jamie's  maw,  gin  he's  let  looee» 

His  dreath  would  drain  an  oecan. 
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kfag  -whan  a  horn-ipoon  it  the  emblem  of  anthortty  !*  (Amwnm)— 
*'  Here  j9  hae  ihe  history  of  a  notorions  l>«ggar,  the  MI  and  partlonhnr 
aeeoant  of  his  birth  and  parentage— at  least  on  the  mitheili  side." 

**  This  helrto  ihewanetSfinM  bom  Inttie  byre  of  a  Untra  flurmer,  aa* 
Jnst  In  the  erib  afbre  the  kye*  and  was  weleomed  to  the  world  bj  the 
Bose  of  honest  hawkle."  (From  tiu  crowd)— »  Was  this  a  rister  of 
jour's,  Hawkle."  fAnnver)-~"  Whatna  kail  yard  eam*  ye  out  o'  7 
that's  your  brither  aside  ye,  IsH  7  you're  a  seemly  pair,  as  the  eow  said 
to  her  eloots."  fContinuetJ—"  It  ne'er  could  be  predsely  ascertained 
the  hour  o*  this  beggar's  bfaih,  though  the  parish  reeords  hae  been  rid 
died  to  get  at  the  taet.  I  maun  also  tell  ye,  for  I  dinna  like  to  Impose 
on  my  customers,  that  there  is  great  doubt  about  the  day  o'  the  month, 
an*  even  about  the  month  itsel' ;  but  that  he  was  bom,  hasna  beea 
disputed,  though  it  might  hae  been,  if  we  hadna  aa  account  o'  his  life 
and  death,  to  coUTinee  the  galnsayeis.  As  to  whether  he  was  a  scren 
months'  baira,  or  a  nine  months'  balm— the  houdie  has  gl'en  nae  ither 
deliTCranoe,  than  that  he  was  his  father's  balm,  and  what  her  profeasien 
required  her  to  do ;  but  the  public  TOice  is  strongly  inclined  to  CsTour 
the  opinion,  that  he  eam  hame  at  fhll  time,  as  he  arrlTed  sooner  at  the 
yeaia  o'  discretion  than  usual ;  an'  if  ye  dinna  ken  the  period  when  a 
beggar's  balm  comes  to  his  estate  duly  qualified  I'll  tell  you— it's  when 
be  ceases  to  distinguish  between  ither  folk's  property  and  his  aln.** 
(From  tht  erond)—**  What  a  poor  stock  ye  maun  hae  {  ye  hae  beea 
jelling  about  that  beggar,  till  the  story  is  as  bare  as  your  ain  elbows.* 
(Retort)—**  Heoh,  man,  but  you're  witty— when  ye  set  out  on  the  tnoap, 
dinna  come  to  me  for  a  certifleate,  for  I  really  eon'daa  recommend 
ye,  ye  havena  brains  for  a  beggar,  and  our  funds  are  no  in  a  condition 
lo  gi'e  ony  pensions  the  now.'*  (Conihuud)—**  Ye  hae  aa  account  o* 
the  education,  which  he  recelyed  riding  across  the  meal  poekt  and 
the  lair  that  he  learnt  aff  the  loofb  o'  his  mither,  which  was  a'  the 
school  craft  he  e'er  reeeWed :— but  sic  a  proficient  did  he  himsel* 
grow  In  loof  lair,  that  like  a'  weel  trained  balms,  he  tried  his  hands 
on  the  haffits  of  his  auld  mither  In  tum,  and  gled  her  sic  thunderln* 
lessons,  that  she  gled  up  ^er  breath  and  business  In  begging,'  at 
the  same  time,  to  her  hopeAil  son  and  sneeessor."  (role$  from  th« 
trowd)—**  Ye  should  hae  kcepit  a  school  amang  beggars,  and  mlafat  hae 
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mm  jam  lUlt  for  th«  tetra."  (tUtoH)^"  Oh  dom,  I  would  like  ttUi 
iimterUlfto«otk«i'tliaatheUk«o'Toa;it'ai]ltobriiigoatw]iair«]ielB; 
a  IcMh  would  M  Mon  tek'  blood  onto'myiUIt*  MbringonyinaiTOttt 
o'fonthaatheipooD  putin."  rUMMMM^— ''TohMaaMooontof  hli 
piogf—  in  life*  alter  ho  began  buitaie«  on  hit  afn  aooount,  and  what  a 
skilAU  tradesman  ho  tum'd  out— ho  oould  *  lay  on  the  oadge'  *  better 
than  ony  wallotecr  that  e'er  eooot  a  poek  o'er  hie  ■houther." 

MYohaoanaeooOn*  o'hia  laat  UlnoM  and  death^or  b«ggan  die  m 
weel  ai  ither  folk,  though  uldom  tlunngh  a  lurfelt  i  ye  hae  also  a  eopy 
of  hlalait  Will  and  Testament,  beqneathfaig  his  fortune  to  bo  drank  u 
Us  drodgy—the  best  aoUon  he  ever  did  In  his  life,  and  which  make  his 
memory  a  standing  toast  at  a'  boggan'  oaMusala— whan  thoyhae  ony 
thing  to  drink  it  wl' ;  and  roally,  you'll  allow  me  to  remark,  if  we  had 
twa  or  three  mae  pabUe-«pirited  beggars  in  our  day,  that  would  do  the 
like,  the  trade  might  yet  be  presenrcd  in  tho  oountry— for  it  has  been 
threatening  to  learo  us  in  baith  Sootland  and  England,  in  eonseqneneo 
of  tho  opening  up  of  tho  trade  wl'  Ireland  j  and  the  priocs  hae  been 
broken  erer  sinee  t  we  hae  a'  this  to  eontend  wi'  to  preserve  the  poeks 
frae  perishing,  for  the  sake  o'  our  ehildren."  (VoU«  from  ih*  crowd j-^ 
"  Oeh,  WUUe,  is  it  your  own  self  that  Pm  hearln'  this  morning  ?  and 
how  did  yogct  home  last  night,  after  drinking  tiU  the  daylight  wakened 
ye  f  troth  ye  did  not  know  your  own  erutoh  from  a  eow^  taU."  (HHortj 
^*t  Oh  man,  Paddle,  it's  naething  new  to  me  to  be  drunk,  but  it's 
agreat  rarity  to  you— no  for  want  o*  will,  but  tho  bawbeci.  What 
way  earn'  ye  hero,  Faddie  ?  for  yo  had  naething  to  pay  for  your  passage: 
and  your  olaes  are  no  worth  the  thread  and  buttons  that  hand  thom  th^ 
^her^-gln  I  had  aorown  for  every  road  that  your  trotters  oould  go| 
into  your  trowsers  by,  it  would  be  a  fortune  to  me."  **  Take  me  ov«r 
said  you,  to  your  ould  oroak'in-tbe-bog ;— I  wish  I  had  my  body  aeroos 
■gin,  out  of  this  starvation  oould  oountry,  for  there^  nothing  but  earth 
and  stones  for  a  poor  man  to  feed  on ;  and  in  my  own  oountry,^  I'll  havo 
the  potatoe  for  the  lifUng."  *'  Heoh,  man,— but  the  police  keeps  ye  in 
order— and  ye  thought  when  ye  earn'  o'er,  to  live  by  lifting  ?  man !  aiF 


•  Rkilful  addreu  in  begging.— Dfcf.  ^f  Btiekith  Steag. 
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wVj«  to  your  bogB—therel  bm  plaee  Uk«  h*mc  for  J9,  m  the  Detl 
•kid  vhen  he  found  hlmiel  in  the  Court  o'  Seislon." 

<*  Te  hae  an  aoeount  o*  this  beggar's  bnrisl,  and  his  dredgy."  ^Boy*« 
voietfnm  the  tr^wd}-*'  WU  ye  there  HawUe  ?  surely— if  the  stilt  eonld 
hand  ye  up !"  **  Oeh,  sirs,  are  ye  out  already-.yen're  afore  your  time~ 
you  should  hae  staid  a  wee  langer  in  the  nest  till  ye  had  gotten  the 
feathers  on  ye,  and  then  ye  would  hae  been  a  goose  worth  the  looking 
at."  tCamRnuu)^**  Sle  a  dredgy  as  this  beggar  had  wad  mah'  our  Lords 
o'  Sesdon  lielc  their  lips  to  hear  tell  o'— thae  gentry  eomc  down  amang 
ns  like  as  mony  pouther-monkeya— with  their  heads  dipped  hi  flour 
peeks,  to  gle  them  the  appearanoe  o'  what  neither  the  school,  or  esperi- 
enoe  in  the  world  eould  teaeh  them ;— gin  bangle  would  gle  them  a  dip 
through  his  trap-door,  and  ding  the  dust  aff  their  wiga— there's  no  a 
beggar  ftae  John  O'Groat's  to  the  Mull  o'  Galloway,  that  wadns  gle 
his  stilts  to  help  to  mak'  a  Ixaiflre  on  the  occasion.* 

«Te  hae  the  ovder  o'  the  procession  at  the  burial—It's  the  rank  In  the 
profession  that  entitles  to  tak'  precedence  at  a  beggar's  burial— ye  never 
hear  tell  o'  blood  relations  claiming  their  right  to  be  nearest  the  beggar's 
banes;  well  be  thinking  the  world  is  on  Its  last  legs,  and  like  to  throw 
air  Its  wallets  too,  when  sic  an  event  oeeuia. 

(InterruftedJ—**  Your  stilt  would,  nae  doubt,  be  stumpin'  at  the 
head  o'  them  a'."  ( Reply)—"  Stan'  aside,  lads,  I'm  Just  wantia'  to  see 
if  he  has  rioots  on  his  trotters,  for  horns  are  sae  common,  now>«*days, 
amang  the  gentry  o'  the  blood,  whar  we  should  look  for  an  example  i 
that  they  hae  ceased  to  distinguish  the  class  that  nature  intended  them 
for.**  ^Gkwf  •»)—**  First  in  order  was  Tinklen,  the  beggars*  cavalry, 
wha  being  in  oonstant  consultation  with  the  gentry  of  the  lang 
lugs,  hae  some  pretensions  to  wisdom;  next  Rwlndlers,  irtia  mak 
the  best  bargains  they  can  wl'  their  customers,  without  pretradin'  to 
hae  ony  anthority  for  doint— no  like  onr  bhMk  coats,  wha  ean  only  get 
authority  on  ae  side,  to  gang  to  a  scene  of  mair  extensive  useAilneas, 
whar  the  preaching  pays  better— our  brethren  of  the  pock  a'  follow  this 
example  i  they  never  stay  lang  wh  ar  there's  naethlng  either  to  get  or  to 
tak',— but  I'm  foigetting  mysel ;— at  their  heels  was  Pickpockeii,  wha 
Just  tak  the  hangman's  belter  wl'  them,  and  gang  the  length  o'  their 
tether— Anr  hangie  aye  keeps  the  hank  In  his  ain  hand.    Next,  Chain- 
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«mpp«i*~thc  J«w«llen  in  Um  ommp,  wha  M*  ready  to  wll  eh«^p,  or  half 
the  profiti  -wl'  erery  body  they  meet.  Mid  wha  ue  like  mony  o*  our  pub* 
Ue  iiutnutoi»--aye  get  mair  than  they  gie^then  Priek-the-looptj  vha 
■TC  MO  liunlllar  vi'  the  hangmainl  loop,  that  they're  tamed  the  idea 
into  bneineii,  and  eet  up  wi'  their  garter— which  they  ean  caafly  ipare,  ao 
they  hao  aeldom  ony  rtoekingi  to  tie  on  wit :  by  this  ilmple  expedient, 
they  make  large  proftte  en  ima'  eapital  i  Next,  Chart«Ted«beggan  or 
Blue<gown»— wha  get  a  lioenie  ftae  the  anthorltlea  to  eheat  and  lie  over 
the  whde  ooantry.  Next,  the  hale  tSta^Mmlnj  &  Vagranta— for  they're 
a'  bnt  beggar*  bairns  thebesto'  them— Randlea,  Thieres,  Big-bcggan 
and  Wee-beggan,  Bane-gatheren  and  Rowley^powleye— Criers  o'  Hang- 
Ing  speeohea^wba,  generally,  ahoold  hae  been  the  snbjeet  o'  their  ain 
story— some  wi'  yeans,  bnt  a  wl'  wallets,  broken  basks,  half  arms,  and  nao 
arms ;  some  only  wi'  half  an  e'o— Ithers  wi*  mae  e'en  than  naiare  gied 
them— and  that  is  an  e*e  after  every  thing  that  they  ean  mak  their  ain ; 
snab«no8ee,  eoek«noses,  slit-noees,  and  half-noses  j  Roman  nooes,  lang 
noses— eome  o'  them  like  a  ehnckie-stane,  ithers  like  a  Jarganell 
pear;  hawk-noses  and  goose-noses;  and  mind  ye,  I  dinna  Und  fuilt 
with  the  last  kind,  for  nature  does  naething  in  rtin,  and  put  it  there 
to  suit  the  head :  but  whaterer  the  siae  and  dseerlption  o'  the  neb,  they 
oonld  a'  tak'  their  pick ;  for  the  hale  Goneem«  man  and  mither**  son,  had 
mouths,  and  whar  teeth  were  wantfaig,  the  defect  was  mair  than  made 
np  by  desperate  wilUn*  gums." 

**  Some  were  lame,  thoui^  their  limbs  were  like  ither  folks ;  there  are 
mae  itilts  made  than  hune  folk,  for  I  mann  tell  ye  some  gang  a-b^ging 
and  forget  their  stilU,  and  hM  to  gang  back  for  them,  afore  they  ean 
oome  ony  speed  2  Ithos  had  nae  legs  to  be  lamewl';  a  few  like  mysel' 
had  only  ae  guld  ane,  like  the  gooee  in  a  firosty  morning,  but  made  up 
the  loss  by  the  beggar's  locomotive,  a  stilt,  which  a  poor  gooee  eanna 
handle  wl'  adTantsge. " 

The  rear  o'  this  pock  procession,  was  closed  by  bands  o'  sweepe,  wha 
are  ready  for  a'  handlings,  whar  there's  onythlng  to  do  for  the  teeth, 
an'  they  hae  the  ad-rantsge  o*  us,  for  they're  aye  in  Court-dress,  and 
like  honest  Colly,  dinna  need  to  change  their  claes. 

"  In  the  hame-coming  there  was  a  scramble,  wha  should  be  soonest  at 
the  feest,  and  a  quarrel,  an'  you'll  maybe  be  surprised  that  there  was 
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bol  M  ^Barrel,  Imt  I  lUMm  teflyoa.  thai  thay  wrt  a'  mpifd  Int,  an- 
uatat  o*  them*  kentiia  what  they  wwe  getting  thefar  eroona  oloorcd 
tar,  hot  Jnat  to  be  nefghbonr-IIke.  The  enMklng  o'  itOta,  the  jMj- 
hoolngi  o*  wivea  and  weaaa,  and  the  clatter  o'  tinkler^  wivea,  wad  hae 
aa*in*d  the  aea  in  the  Bay  of  BiMay— do  ye  ken  the  dlstanee  at  whieh 
abeggar  fighta  hit  duel  ?— Itl  Jast  itllt-length,  or  nearer,  if  hla  enemy 
la  no  MM  weel  armed  ae  hfaneel'." 

**Te  hae  a  retozno'  the  kflled  and  woanded->lbar  Blind  FMdlera  with 
tliefar  noaea  broken— Ibmr  Tinkler^  wina  with  their  toognea  aplit»  and 
if  they  had  keepit  them  within  thefar  teeth,  at  a'  wiTea*  tongoea  ahonld 
be,  they  wonid  laaye  been  aafia—there'a  nae  aoodar  or  aalve  that  ean 
sore  an  iU  toaga*->ATe  Croona  eraokit  on  tlie  Outride  ajateen  torn 
Lnga-foor-and-twenty  Noeea  laid  down— ftnir  Lefk  Handa  with  the 
thnmb  bitten  aff  ten  Mentha  made  mill  doors  o'— four  diaen  Stilt*  want, 
ing  tlie  ahoQlher.pieee— twenty  made  down  for  the  oae  of  tlie  funily, 
la  ithar  worda,  broken  in  tw»}  an'  they're  oaefti',  for  we  hamaf  aiaea  o' 
beggars.  After  a' this,  the  grand  dredgy,  boil  havena  time  to  tell  yon 
aboat  it  the  night ;  but  ye  aee  what  handlings  beggaia  wonld  hae  if  the 
pnblic  would  be  liberaL" 

"Bay  this  bodk,if  ye  hae  nae  bawbeea  I'll  len'  ye,  Ibr  I'm  no  earing 
abontsiller.  I  hae  periah'd  the  paek  already,  an' I  am  gaon  to  tak*  my 
SIflt  the  mora-k  momtaig,  and  let  the  Cfcditois  tak  what  they  ean  ffBt* 

This  is  the  end  of  all. 

High  and  low,  great  and  email ; 
This  finishes  the  poor  vain  show. 

And  the  King,  with  aU  his  pride. 

In  his  life-time  deified-^ 
With  the  begxar  is  at  hist  laid  low. 


MINISTER  TAM  f 

Oh  !  ken  ye  his  reverence,  Minister  Tarn  ? 
Oh !  ken  ye  his  reverenee.  Minister  Tarn  ? 
Wi'  a  head  like  a  hog,  an'  a  look  like  a  ram^ 
An'  these  are  the  marks  o'  Minister  Tarn. 
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Oh!  Minister  Tarn's  mistaen  his  trade— 
The  pariah  beadle  he  should  hae  been  made : 
The  kintra  clash  i'  the  manse  to  tell. 
To  smmnon  the  Session,  an'  ring  the  bell ! 

He's  gotten  a  kirk,  but  he's  preaoh'd  it  toom ; 
He  oa's,  examines,  but  nane  will  oome ; 
His  elder  bodies  they  dauma  q;)eak-~ 
Heli  makin*  an'  breakin'  them  ilka  week ! 

There^  aye  some  will-o'-the-wisp  in  his  pow, 
That  keeps  the  country  side  in  a  lowe ; 
Therell  never  be  peace,  an*  that  ye'U  hear  tell, 
TiU  he  hang  as  heigh  as  the  parish  beUl 

Ai*Bx.  Laino,  Bcechio. 

BRIGHTLY  IS  THE  STREAMLET  FLOWiNO. 

Ariu-."  Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth." 
BRroHTLY  is  the  streamlet  flowing, 

Brightiy  oh !  brightiy  oh  I 
To  its  mother  ocean  going 

Brightly  oh  !  brightly  oh ! 
O'er  its  current,  rapid,  dandng. 
Stately  oaks  their  arms  adyancing, 
Are  the  lovely  scone  enhancing 

Brightly  oh  I  brightly  oh ! 
Haste,  then,  streamlet  to  the  ocean 

Sweetly  oh!  sweetly  oh  I 
Kiss  thy  mother  in  devotion 

Sweetly  oh!  sweetly  oh! 
But  no  ray  comes  to  illumine 
My  poor  heart  in  grief  consuming, 
Tho'  the  flow'ry  banks  be  blooming 

Sweetly  oh !  sweetly  oh ! 

But  what  sun  illumes  the  bushes 
Radiant  oh  I  radiant  oh  I 
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Tia  Matilda's  glowing  blushes 

Radiant  oh !  radiant  oh ! 
Run  then,  streamlet,  run,  and  never 
From  thy  mother  ocean  sever ; 
Oh!  Matilda's  mine  for  ever, 

Radiant  oh  f  radiant  oh  I 


THE  AULD  BBGOAR  MAN. 

TrwK,— "  The  ffiUs  o'  CKmorehp.'* 

Tbb  auld  cripple  beggar  cam  jumping,  jumping, 
Hedh,  how  the  bodie  was  stumping,  stumping, 
His  wee  wooden  leggie  was  thumping,  thumping, 
Saw  ye  e'er  sio  a  queer  auld  man  f 

An*  aye  he  hirchelled,  an'  hoastit,  hoastit, 
Aye  he  stampit  his  foot  an'  he  boastit, 
lUca  woman  an'  maid  he  accostit. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  a  hirplin  crouse  auld  man  ? 

The  auld  wives  cam  in  scores  frae  the  daohan, 
The  young  wives  cam  rinnin  a*  gigglin  an'  laughin. 
The  baimies  cam  toddlin  a'Jinkinan'  daffin. 

An  poocket  the  tails  o*  the  queer  auld  num. 

Out  cam  ttie  young  widows  a'  blinkin  fon  meekly. 
Out  cam  the  young  lasses  a'  smirkin  fou  sweetly, 
Out  cam  the  auld  maidens  a'  bobbin  discreetly. 

An'  gat  a  bit  smack  frae  the  queer  auld  man. 

Out  earn  the  big  blacksmith  a'  smeekit  an'  duddy. 
Out  cam  Uie  fat  butcher  a'  greezy  an'  bluidy, 
Out  cam  the  auld  cartwright  the  wee  drunken  bodie. 
An'  swore  they  wad  daughter  the  queer  auld  man. 

Out  cam  the  lang  weaver  wi'  his  biggest  shuttle, 
Out  cam  the  short  snab  wi'  his  diarp  cutty  whittle. 
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Oat  cam  the  young  herd  wi'  a  big  tatty  beetel. 

An'  swore  they  wad  batter  the  queer  auld  man. 

The  beggar  he  ooiflt  aff  bis  wee  wooden  peg* 
An'  he  ahow'd  them  a  brawny  etiudy  leg, 
I  wat  but  the  carle  was  strappin  an'  gleg* 
Saw  ye  e'er  sio  a  brisk  auld  man  ? 

He  thumpit  the  blacksmith  hame  to  his  wife, 
He  dumpit  the  bntoher,  who  ran  for  his  life. 
He  chased  the  wee  wright  wi'  the  batcher's  sharp  knife, 
Saw  ye  e*er  sic  a  brave  auld  man  ? 

He  pulTd  on  the  weaver,  he  ran  to  his  loom. 

He  flhankit  the  snab  hame  to  cobble  hisshoon. 

He  skelpit  the  herd  on  his  bog-reed  to  croon. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  a  strong  auld  man  ? 

The  wives  o*  tiie  town  then  a'  gather*d  about  him. 
An'  loudly  an*  blythly  the  baimies  did  shout  him. 
They  hooted  the  loons  wha  had  threaten*d  to  clout  hioi, 
Kenn'd  ye  e*er  sic  a  lucky  auld  man  ? 

Jamss  Ballanttiib,  Edinburgh. 


COBfB,  A  BONG—A  OLAD  SONG. 
Comb,  a  song— a  glad  song,  when  each  heart  with  delight, 
Like  fiz'd  stars  are  beaming  around  us  to*night. 
When  our  faith  is  so  steady,  our  friendship  so  strong, 
OhI  who  ivould  not  Join  in  a  soul-stixring  song? 

Sing  on,  happy  hearts !  if  your  pndses  aihould  be 
Breathed  forth  for  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
Let  the  proud  echoes  swell  Sootland!^  momitalns  among, 
They're  the  altan  of  lireedom  I  the  highlands  of  song  I 

Sing  on,  happy  hearts  I  and  if  love  1^  the  theme. 
Then  oreathe  in  glad  music  the  bliss  of  the  dienm, 
For  the  ladies,  God  bless  them  I  who  seldom  are  wrong. 
Say  **  love's  sweetest  breath  is  a  soul-melting  song.** 
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Sing  on,  merry  he&rts  !  and  If  aiild  mother  wit, 
Be  the  prize  yon  would  aim  at,  the  mark  you  would  hit. 
Go  bathe  your  glad  souls  in  the  blood  of  the  vine. 
Till  your  hearts  orerflow  with  the  lays  o'  langsyne. 

Song^-song  was  the  Joy  of  our  boyhood's  glad  time ; 
Song-H9ong  still  shall  cheer  the  proud  home  of  our  prime. 
And  when  bent  ¥rith  old  age,  wo  go  hlrpling  along, 
We'll  beat  time  ¥rith  our  crutch  to  a  merry  old  song. 

Then  a  song-~a  glad  song,  when  each  heart  with  delight, 
Like  fix'd  stars  are  beaming  around  us  to-night. 
When  our  faith  is  so  steady,  our  friendship  so  strong, 
OhI  who  would  not  join  in  a  soul-stirring  song  ? 

Alex.  MacLaooan,  Edinburgh. 


SIMON  BRODIE. 
Hfard  ye  e'er  o'  our  gudonan, 

The  gaucy  laird  o'  braid  Dunwodie, 
The  wale  o'  cocks  at  cap  or  can. 
Honest,  canty  Simon  Brodie: 
Auld  farren  canty  bodie, 

Winsome,  pranksome,  gleesome  bodie, 
The  crack  o*  a'  the  kintra  side. 
Is  auld  canty  Simon  Brodie. 

Simon  he's  a  strappin'  chiel. 

For  looks  wad  mell  wi*  ony  body. 
In  height  an  ell  but  an'  a  span. 
An'  t>vice  as  braid  is  Simon  Brodie : 
Troth  he  is  a  canty  bodie. 

An  auld  farren  canty  bodie. 
An'  tho'  his  pow's  baith  thin  and  gr^, 
Ye'd  hardly  match  me  Simon  Brodie^ 

Simon  Brodie  had  ane  wife, 
I  wat  she  was  baith  proud  and  bonny. 
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ne  took  the  diaholout  free  the  bink. 
And  preen't  it  till  her  oockemonj  1 
Waana  she  a  thrifty  bodie, 

The  braw,  braw  lady  o*  Dunwodle^ 
In  olaes  aae  fine  to  dress  and  dine, 
Wi'  flic  a  laird  ae  Simon  Brodie. 

An'  Simon  had  a  branded  oow, 

He  tint  his  cow  and  oouldna  find  her. 
He  sought  her  a'  the  lee  lang  day. 
But  the  cow  cam  hame  wi'  her  toil  ahind  her. 
Yet  think  na  him  a  doited  body. 

Think  na  him  a  davert  body, 
He  has  walth  o'  warld's  gear, 
Maks  men  respect  auld  Simon  Brodie. 

THE  DEACON'S  DAY.*    • 
Ant—**  Kel)boeMane  Weddin'r 
0  RiSB  man  Robin,  an'  rin  yotur  wa's. 

The  ran  in  the  lift  is  bleesing  brightly, 
Put  on  the  best  o'  your  Sunday  braws. 

And  your  graTat  tie  round  your  thrapple  tichtly : 
Then  whip  on  your  castor,  and  haste  to  the  muster. 

The  Trades  i'  the  Qntesa  hae  this  hour  been  oonvenin*. 
And  our  wits  we  man  use,  a  good  Deaoon  to  choose ; 

'Tis  a  day  **  big  with  fate,"  at  your  post  then  be  leanin' 

Now  Robin  has  risen,  Imd  aff  he  has  gane. 
To  meet  wi*  the  leaders  o'  ilk  Corporation— 

And  awa  they  parade  wi'  their  banners  dispLay'd— 
There  has  ne'er  been  it's  like  sin'  the  Queen's  Coronation : 


•  Th«  DeaeoQ  ConTener,  In  Glaigow,  b  hesd  of  th«  Ineonwnted 
Trades,  and  presJdc*  over  the  meetiiigt  of  theae  ehutered  onA»— be  la 
»1m  entitled,  ta-^ffUiOf  to  •  aeat  in  the  City  Couneil. 
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There  were  Tinklers  and  Tailoi»~and  Wabeters  and  Nailerg, 
And  Barbers  and  Blaoksmiths,  and  Gardeners  sae  gaudy ; 
A*  life  to  the  heels,  and  asguid^looking  chiels 
As  e'er  cam  to  light  by  the  help  o'  a  howdie. 
**  Gentleineii,-.We  hae  iUa  dftj  xani  tax  the  poiyoM  of  elaeting  • 
head  to  onr  Master  Court.    It  is  true  that  new-fangled  notions  hae  taen 
ponession  o'  men's  minds  sinoe  the  date  o'  out  oliarter,  and  mair  parti« 
enUurly  sinee  the  date  o^  our  late  Magna  Chaita— the  ReAnm  Bill ;  but 
will  onj  man  poneased  o'  liii  leren  senses  argufy  me  into  the  belief,  that 
the  Incorporation  of  Wrights,  that  I  hae,  during  the  ourreney  o'  the  last 
twalmonth,  been  the  head  o'— or  rather,  I  may  say,  the  centre  upon  which 
a'  its  hinges  turned— has'not  been  prodnctiTe  of  substantionaand  ma> 
nifest  advantage  to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  the  eraft  in  partienlar. 
Noo,  Gentlemen,  to  keep  to  the  square  o*  my  speech— rough  and  knotty 
though  it  be,  and  micht  be  a'  the  better  o'  a  strip  frae  a  jack  plane— I  like 
to  be  special  in  a'  my  specialities,  and  to  keep  to  the  doye-tail  o'  the 
matter— I  thereftnre,  before  prooeeding  to  the  election,  have  to  request 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  twm  touching  the  matter  In 
hand.    Although  I  am  yet  the  tongue  o'  the  trump,  it  wouldt  neverthe. 
less,  and  notwithstanding,  be  unwise,  as  weel  as  ill-bred,  to  tak'  up  mudi 
o'  your  time  at  the  present  moment,  seeing  how  mueh  we  have  before 
na  this  day,  independent  of  what  we  have  to  o'ertak',  and  tak'-o'er* 
too— the  better  tak'o'  the  twa— before  bed-time;  therefore,  I  will  be 
exceedingly  brief,  for  I'm  beginning  to  fear  that  ye'U  think  me  a  boring- 
bit;  to  use  the  words  of  my  Men',  the  late  Deacon  Conrener,  I  will 
be  *  very  whuppy  in.  the  matter  o'  my  speech. '—Weel,  Gentlemen,  we 
have  all  heard  o'  my  friend  and  brother  in  the  management  o'  his  ain 
eorporatlon— Geordy  Wriggles,  present  Deacon  of  the  Ineorporation  of 
Wearers.    Our  man  is  nae  man  of  mere  thrums,  or  a  piece  vi  veneer 
maauCMtnre— put  the  wnmmle  through  him,ye  wad  find  the  same  piee* 
ontslde  and  in— nane  o^  your  fley-the-doee,  but  a  man  o^  means  and  mea* 
sores,  and  who  wOl  dress  up  and  keep  In  thorough  repair,  a'  the  build* 
lag  about  our  Corporation— Wha  seeonds  Dcaeon  Wriggles?'*    *'  Me, 
Deacon,"  answers  Deacon  Snipe  the  Tailor.    «« Weel,  lads,  I  see  my 
friend  is  carried  unamous  (at  least  I'm  unamous)  by  a  great  majority. 
.>Cheer  the  Deaeon  till  the  keban  shake." 
T 
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A.  shout  of  applAQie  which  rent  the  air, 

Was  heard  at  the  grand  Master  Deacon's  election 
And  awa  to  his  dwdllng  they  now  repair. 

That  his  friends  may  reijoice  in  the  happy  selection. 
His  comely  guidwiffie  sprang  out  in  a  Jiffie, 

And  stood  at  the  door  in  her  hest  every  steek  on ; 
Joy  danced  in  her  e*en  as  she  welcomed  them  in 

To  dine,  and  to  drink  to  the  health  o'  the  Deacon. 

The  dinner  was  tasty,  Uieir  appetites  guid-* 

For  tradesmen  hae  stomachs  as  weel  as  their  betters. 
And  they  qrned  donn  the  sappy,  substantial  food, 

Wi'  a  capfu'  o'  yill,  and  a  glass  o'  strong  waters : 
Then  up  raise  the  auld  Deacon,  a  subject  to  speak  on. 

For  which  he  lamented  his  powers  were  not  fitting ; 
But  he  scarted  his  lug,  gied  his  wig  a  bit  rug, 

And  thus,  after  boasting,  broke  forth  to  the  meeting-~ 

'*  After  whAt  I  hae  thli  day  ipoken  In  anither  place,  there'*  naa  oe- 
eailon  ngtin  to  put  the  bit  through  the  same  bore,  or  to  run  the  plan* 
o'er  a  dreeied  plank,  sae  I'll  gie  je  Deacon  Conyenor  Wriggle*  good 
health,  no  forgetting  wife  and  sproots— they'll  be  a'  trees  brlyrt  and 
may  erery  gold  attend  him  and  them ;  and  may  he  aye  be.  able  to  keep  a 
gold  polish  on  the  fikce  o'  our  Corporation  affairs,  and  leave  them  with- 
ont  a  screw  loose  to  his  successor.— Umbrells*  to  Deacon  Wriggles." 

The  health  was  drunk  aff  wi'  three  times  three ; 

And  the  roar  and  the  ruffing  a'  fairly  subsided— 
The  young  Deacon  blush'd,  and  sat  fidging  a  wee. 

For  he  saw  that  a  speech  couldna  weel  be  avoided. 
He  scarcely,  we  reckon,  for  gospel  was  takin*, 

A'  that  the  auld  Deacon  had  said  on  his  mmt ; 
But  like  a'  men  in  place,  he  received  it  with.grace. 

Then  raise  up  to  his  feet,  and  address  *d  them  In  spirit 


>  Toast  drunk  off  and  glssisi  inyerted. 
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'*  RMOy,  tgimtt  itii  eato^  llw  pow  •*  apMaa  or  jMigiia|«,  vhcttm 
to  prtaU  or  <mt  o%  to  toU  7*  tht  IMIaii  e^  IB7  li«Ht— Old  flvw  A  iMira 
•^  Wfllk  WiiolM'  tblnk  to  «oiM  to  mob  fntummA-M^j  ff  I 
•enldcpaaktiiMW'a  pkncy  o' room  torioope,  but  my  hwrt  ]■  tombUag 
OwwnllMi,  audi  oMUMtrart  the  tongue  in  my  ainhMd.  I  doubt 
tkat  111  no  b«  aUo  to  eo'  apirnfb'  o'  iraft  into  the  wab  e*  my  diioonne 
on  thlieeeaBloB*batbaetogatiier  npthe  ends  aftire  I  begin }  bntvlM* 
malcly  in  the  end,  and  ta  the  middle  o*  the  meandaMi  my  graftitade  aad 
napeet  for  ye  a'  will  nerer  faae  dene,  for  the  laatiag,  permanent!  and 
aerer-endinghoiieryeliaeeenfemdonmethiiday.  I  expeet  to  lean 
my  duty  ae  1  get  mair  into  the  manov  e*  onr  Coiporatioii  maMeie— 
yoQilnoexpeetmetobe  perfltedinaeday.  My  Iktfaer  need  to  lay  <• 
nae,  *<  Ocotdy,  my  man,  keep  aye  a  eaany  hand— Jnet  get  en  by  degrece 
gradnany,"  whiUt  I  hae  aye  tried  to  do;  for  when  I  took  langer  etepe 
than  the  length  e*  my  limba  wonld  allow,  I  aye  apelderd  myeer  and 
earn'  down  to  my  kneca,  and  loel  my  time  and  my  atandlng— fbrbye 
ftelng  langhfc  ati  I  ea'  eanny,  and  nam  dmw baek  my  dinttle  till  it 
la  dear  e*  theaelTedge  and  thla  pNaerrea  my  wab  o*  life  ftree  o^  duda 
and  aeobe,  a*waya  even.  I  would  adTim  ane  an'  a*  o*  ye  to  do  the  like, 
•ad  then  the  flibrie  o'  year  wark  in  the  ways  o'  the  world  will  be  a 
prttem  for  itherat  and  when  yonr  diaft  ie  a*  the  beam-head,  yoa 
may  eat  year  wab  by  the  thtmn-ked,  wi*  eredit  to  yooaael'.  I  hae 
now  gotten  to  the  hlll-tq»  o'  my  amUtion :  and  tothlnk  e'  n»o  being 
•dTHMcd  to  be  DeaeoB  e^  Deaeona,  ie  an  honour  thafk  leeerred  ibr 
hot  ftw;  It  haana  eoet  me  a  great  atrand  either,  ale  prafermeat 
—bat  thia  may  be  fioeeUag  myeel',  bnt  I  eanna  help  it— ye  a'  ken 
it'a  trae ;  nae  donbt  the  watoring-ean*  haa  been  gaon  about,  an'  been 
gayan  often  filled  ain'  I  aet  my  0*0  on  the  Deaeon'i  ehair,  bnt  I  hae 
jteod  my  water  and  eombrawly.  (NotMintluttnit.)  Dear  me,  freena, 
wbafa  that  I  hear,  the  very  weena  on  the  atreet  erying— gode  day  to 
you,  Deaeon.  «<  No,  no,  Deaeoo,  it'a  Hawkie  erying  a  hanging  apeeeh, 
ormaybe  Ua  enxe  forfli  wirea."  '*  Iathata'7  Weel,  lada,  that  wad 
be  better  than  Sdomenl  Balm— for  wiee  aa  he  wae,  he  eouldaa  help 

•  oni-ctoup. 
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hlanel'  wh«a  1m  fot  hit  mtb  miib«t-I  «m  Mylag,  vacmt  1,  ttet  1 
had  stood  myoomandvatar?  Aye  lay  in  jonr  oom  fin*,  and  y**!!  bo 
the  better  aUo  to  alaiid  A  i^pdrMriog-do  like  tfao  Kflbonhaa  ealve% 
drink  wi'  a  rip  i'  yonr  moatlb  Mony  a  time,  and  often,  hae  I  faen,  er 
waa  taen,  bame,  wi'  aamony  great  thoebti  in  my  head,  wttricing  liko  * 
eroak  fa'  o^  ionr  dreiiing,  aa  wonld  aair  ony  o*  omr  town's  mtnietw  to 
mark  wi'  fbr  a  towmond :  but  when  I  lifted  my  e'e  neiat  wiftmhig^  the 
warp  o'  my  ideas  had  lost  the  lees  ;~I  oonldna  mak  onything  o'  tham; 
bat  had  ony  body  been  able  so  put  it  through  *  tig^t  ravel*  they  wad 
hae  benefited  mankind  an'  1>een  the  Tcry  best  stroke  ever  drawn 
throagh  a  reed.  Noo,  ultimately  in  the  end— aa  1  am  on  my  last  pin»~ 
I  may  Jost  rebte  to  yon  for  yonr  enoonrsgement,  tm  what  a  sma'  be< 
.  ginning  I  hoe  eome  to  this  pinnaele  o*  honour  and  prosperity,  aa  ye  see 
this  day,  so  that  nana  o'  ye  may  be  diseoozsged,  although  ye  begin  wi'  a 
wab  o'  ill  yam ;  and  it's  possible  you  may  get  up  the  ladder  o*  prefer- 
meni— yea,  e'oito  the  bet  step,  gin  ye  put  on  your  feet  steadily,  and 
aye  put  the  rieht  one  first}  this  thing  and  that  may  gie  ye  ajundle,  hot 
keepaflrm  grip  wi'baith  hands  0*010  bddcriaOi,  and  yonr  e'e  fixed  on 
the  tap,  and  nae  fear.  Weel,  after  I  was  done  wi'  my  'prentioeah^— 
and  mony  a  time  my  stomoeh  thoeht  my  wiaen  was  sneekit  during  that 
time—for  what  wi'  gonae  parritch,  and  muslin  kail— «e  barley-pile  ahale 
dressing  Ikae  the  itlier,  and  dancing  oureuddiein  the  pot  a>boil->I 
thoeht  mony  a  time  my  heart  wad  ne'er  been  able  to  send  a  shot  rasir 
throoghthe  shed;  but  I  got  through,  and  then  tried  abit  shop  in  the 
Kirk-raw,  wi*  the  house  in  the  ben  end,  and  a  bit  a  garter  o'  garden 
ahlnt;  aae  on  I  wrodit  as  my  &ther  advised,  by  degrees  gradually,  and 
made  a  fendin'  o*t,  and  bettered  my  condition ;  and  by-and-bye,  I  say* 
to  my  laird— man,  eould  ye  no  put  back  the  yard  dykes  a  bore,  and  gie  me 
malr  elbow  room,  for  I  oould  yerk  my  shuttle  in  at  the  ae  side,  and 
eatoht  at  the  ither  without  strearing  mysel' ;  that's  the  very  words  I  said 
to  him,  but  he  langhed  me  aff  fitae  ae  Martinmas  tiU  anither,  tiUatlaa* 
—for  the  bit  property  was  only  his  in  name  a  burden  o'  debt  that  lay 
em  ita  baek,  biaek  down  the  ahontheis  o'  the  Iahrd,and  landed  it  on  mine 
— whilk  I  could  easily  bear,  for  mair  haa  been  added  tiUt  sinoe,  and  the 
shouthei*  hoe  stood  it  a*.  Noo  ye  see  what  con  be  done ;— keepProvideBee 
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•yt  on  Milde  nr  yt  mil  i  oonililMiit  lift  iwi  tht  ttho^-and  yoall  vodk 
jonr  lait  Haxan  into  the  totj  beddlas  wf  oomfort  to  yoonel'*  and  Imt« 
■a«nmpl»totlM  foiiap|flnwl»an  joik  iMgiaaJof  to  pvt  their  feel 


At  leagth  in  his  ohalr  the  Deaoon  sat  down, 

And  the  sweat  for  a  wee  frae  his  haffits  he  dichtet ; 
The  glass  and  the  song,  and  the  joke  gaed  roun' 

TiU  ilk  a  ane's  wit  by  his  neighbour's  was  lichted : 
flic  langhin'  and  daffin',  androarin'  and  ruffin'— 

Care  oouldna  a  hole  see  to  stap  his  cauld  beak  in ; 
And  when  th^  broke  up,  the  glorious  group 

Gaedhobhlin'  hame—hiooupin'— •Health  to  the  Deaoon. 


THE  BRITISH  HERO. 

Up  with  onr  natiTe  banner  high !  and  plant  it  de^  and 

strong! 
And  o'er  the  empire  let  its  folds  in  glory  float  along ; 
For  a  thousand  years  have  oome  and  gone,  and  a  thousand 

years  shall  go, 
Ere  tyrant  foroe,  or  traitor  wile,  shall  lay  that  banner  low  J 

And  come,  my  friends,  your  goblets  fill,  till  the  wine  o'er- 

swell  the  brim, 
And  pledge  me  in  a  willing  cup  of  gratitude  to  him. 
Who,  when  the  bravest  shrank  appall'd,  that  banner  lifted 

higb, 
Tm,  where'er  hestepp'd,  it  waved  above  a  field  of  victory  I 

Whose  arm  was  like  the  thunderbolt  to  do  whate'er  his 
mind^ 

Swift  as  the  lightning-flash,  had  once  imagined  and  com- 
bined; 

Whose  soul  no  timid  doubts  could  stay,  nor  coward  fears 
eooldqudl, 

Not  calmer  in  the  festive  haU  than  'Aiid  the  battle's  yeU  I 
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Who  shall  forget,  that  fdt  the  Joy,  when  every  moming'i 
sun, 

Was  hafl'd  with  rattling  gims,  to  ten  another  field  was  wm ; 

When,  after  years  of  doubt  and  gloom,  one  uniyersal  roar 

Prool«im*d  through  Europe's  gladden'd  realms  that  the  ty- 
rant ruled  no  mote  ? 

Then  here's  to  him,  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  mortal 
world. 

Who  down  to  dust  the  ruthless  foe  of  earth  and  mankind 
hnrl'd ! 

Long  may  he  lire  to  wield  and  grace  the  baton  of  command. 

That  marshal!  *d  kings  and  nobles  once  in  his  unoonquer'd 


And  nerer  in  a  worthier  grasp  the  leading*staff  was  worn— 

For  ever  honour'd  be  his  name  to  ages  yet  unborn. 

And  be  it  still  the  proudest  boast,  when  a  thousand  years 

are  gone, 
Tto  be  a  native  of  the  land  that  rear'd  AWaLLatmorS' 

E.  PimuMiToif 


TA  OFFISH  IN  TA  MORNING.* 
Tvjn—**  JohnnU  Copt.* 
HsR  nainsel'  come  frae  ta  hielan'  hill, 
Ta  ponny  town  o'  Glasoow  till. 
But  0*  Olasoow  she's  koten  her  pelly  fill, 
She'll  no  forget  tis  twa  tree  momin'. 

Shell  met  Shony  Grant  her  cooein's  son. 
An*  Tunoan,  an'  Toukal,  an'  Tonal  Cunn, 
An'  twa  tree  more— an'  she  had  sic  fun. 
But  she'll  tum*t  oot  a  saut  saut  momin'. 


•  Thla  graphic  pie«e  of  Celtie  hnmour,  «u  written  by  one  of  our  eon- 
Mbaton,  and  hai  obtained  great  loeal  popularity— wo  bam  roptiated  it 
in  enr  oolleetion,  the  earrent  v 
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See  Bbony  Grant,  a  shiU  she'll  hae 

O'  ta  fera  cootest  usquapae, 

An*  she'll  pochtet  a  shill,  ay  an'  twa  tree  mae, 

An'  she'll  trank  till  ta  fera  neist  momin*. 
Shell  sat,  an*  she'll  trank,  an'  she'll  roar,  an*  shell  sang. 
An'  aye  for  ta  shiU  ta  pell  she'll  rang, 
An'  shell  maet  sio  a  tin  t'at  a  man  shell  prang. 

An'  shell  sayt— '  Co  home  tls  momin'. 
Ta  man  shell  had  on  ta  kreat  pig  ooat. 
An'  in  her  han'  a  rung  shell  cot, 
An*  a  pumin'  cruzie,  an'  shell  say't  you  sot 

Shell  mavm  go  to  ta  Offish  tls  momin'. 

Shell  say't  to  ta  man—*'  De  an  diaouX  shin  duUst  f"* 
An'  ta  man  shell  say't—**  Pe  quiet  as  ta  mouse, 
Or  ndse  o'er  her  nottle  shell  come  fu'  crouse. 

An*  shell  pat  ta  Offish  in  yon  In  ta  momin'.** 
Ta  "iftn  shell  dunt  on  ta  stane  her  stick, 
An*  t*«n  shell  pe  sheuk  her  ridc-tiok-tlck, 
An*  ttm  shell  pe  catchet  her  by  ta  neck, 

An*  trawn  her  to  ta  Offish  in  ta  momin*. 
Ta  momin*  come  shell  be  procht  pefore 
Ta  shentleman'spraw,  an'  her  pones  all  sore, 
An'  ta  shantleman's  say't,**  You  tog,  what  for 

Youll  maet  sio  a  tin  in  tls  momin'.'* 
Shell  teukit  aff  her  ponnet  and  shell  maet  her  a  poo, 
An'  shell  say't,  **  Please  her  Grace  she  cot  hersel'  foo. 
Bat  shust  let  her  co  and  shell  never  to 

Ta  like  no  more  in  ta  momin*. 
But  fan  shell  haet  to  ta  shentleman's  praw 
Ta  Shwrdie  ta»  out  o*  her  sporan  traw. 


*Pioiioiinoed— DtaiidiatilBheantooM.  ittyMot-What  th«  DerU'v 
thattoyoa? 
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An'  she*!!  roort  out  loot—*'  De  an  diaoul  a  ha  €  gra  ?« 
Oh  hone  O  ri  'tis  momln'  I* 

O  fan  ahell  pe  aait  ta  ahentlemans,  **  ehell  no  nnterstoot 
What  fore  shell  pe  here  like  ta  lallan  prate. 
But  shell  maet  her  cause  either  pad  or  coot. 
For  she'll  teuk  you  to  ta  law  this  marnin'." 

Tashentleman's  say't  <*  respect  ta  ooort. 
Or  nelse  my  koot  lat  you'll  suffer  fort, 
Shust  taur  to  spoket  another  wort, 
And  she'll  send  her  to  ta  Fischal  in  ta  mornin*. 

Oioh !  she  didna  knew  what  to  do  Afa, 
For  she  neter  found  herself  so  sma', 
An'  klat  she  was  right  to  kot  awa, 
Frae  oot  o'  ta  oflSsh  in  ta  mornin*. 

Oh!  tat  she  war  to  ta  Hielaos  pack, 
Whar  ne'er  ta  paalie's  tere  to  crack, 
An'  whar  she  wad  gotten  ta  sorro'  a  plack, 
Frae  n'oot  o'  her  qioran  in  ta  mornin'. 

An'  tat  there  was  there  her  ooosin's  son, 
An'  Tuncan,  an'  Tookal,  and  Tonal  Cunn, 
An'  twa  tree  more,  she  wad  haet  sic  fun, 
And  no  be  plaiget  wi'  pailies  in  ta  mornin*. 

Alex.  Fismki*. 


ROLL,   PAIR  CLUTHA. 
AiRr— *  *  Rule  Britannia,** 
Whkn  Nature  first,  with  mighty  hand, 

Traced  Clyde's  fair  windings  to  the  main, 
*Twas  then  the  Genii  of  the  land, 
Assembled  round,  and  sung  this  strain : 


•  Prononneed— Te«  mn  dlsnl  •  howenw.    ilMf Iks- What  the  devil 
do  yen  ny  ? 
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«<  RoU,  fair  Clutha,  fair  Clntha  to  th«  i 
And  be  thy  banks  for  ever  iree.** 

For  on  thy  banks  In  fatnre  times, 
A  brare  and  yirtnous  raoe  shall  rise. 

Strangers  to  those  unmanly  crimes, 
That  taint  the  tribes  of  warmer  skies. 
"Roll,"  Ac. 

And  stately  towns  and  cities  fair, 

Thy  lovely  shores  shall  decorate ; 
With  seats  of  science,  to  prepare 

Thy  sons  for  all  that's  good  and  great. 
"Roll,"dto. 
And  on  thy  pm:e  translucent  breast. 

Shall  numerous  fleets  misi^Uo  ride ; 
Destined  to  south,  north,  east,  and  west. 

To  waft  thy  treasures  far  and  wide. 
"  Roll,"  &c. 
And  up  thy  gently  sloping  sides, 

Shall  woods  o'er  woods  in  grandeur  tower ; 
Meet  haunts  for  lovers  and  their  brides. 

To  woo  in  many  a  qrlvan  bower. 
"Roll,"&c. 
And  early  on  each  summer  mom. 

Thy  youth  shall  bathe  their  limbs  in  thee ; 
Thence  to  their  various  toils  return 

With  increased  vigour,  health,  and  glee. 
"Roll,"&c. 

And  still  on  summer  evenings  fair, 
Shall  gronpes  of  happy  pairs  be  seen. 

With  hearts  as  light  as  birds  of  air, 
A-straying  o'er  thy  margin  green. 
"  RoU,"  dec. 

And  oft  the  Bard  by  thee  will  stray, 
When  Luna's  lamp  illumes  the  sky. 
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Miuiiig  on  ■ome  heart-melting  ley. 
Which  fond  hope  telle  him  ne'er  shall  die. 
**  BoU,  (air  Clutha,7air  Clutha  to  the  sea, 
And  be  thy  hanks  for  erer  free." 

Albx.  Rooosr. 

THE  HOWDIE.* 
TuN»— "  Jenny  Nettles, 
AiALiNS  yell  ken  Jeanie  Glen, 

Jeanie  Glen,  Jeanie  Glen ; 
Oif  no,  it's  little  loss-d'ye  ken  ?— 

She's  an  auld  drucken  howdie  ! 
O  wow  but  she's  a  rantin'  queen— 
Her  like  was  never  heard  nor  seen 

0  wow  but  she's  a  rantin'  queen, 
The  auld  druoken  howdie. 

1  gat  her  unto  my  wife  Bet, 
My  wife  Bet,  my  wife  Bet— 

I  TOW  that  momlll  ne'er  foiget, 

The  auld  drucken  howdie : 
The  ne'er  a  fit  she'd  leave  her  hame. 
Till  twa  het  pints  were  in  her  wame ; 
The  ne'er  a  fit  she'd  leave  her  hame. 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 


I  brought  her  "hint  me  on  the  z 
On  the  meer,  on  the  meei>- 

She  maist  brack  Bess's  back  I  sweai^ 
The  auld  drucken  howdie : 


•  Thla  portimit  is  drawn  by  William  Ferguson,  Jonnwymaa  plnmlwr 
In  Edinbaigh,  sad  it  but  too  true  a  pletnxe  of  tbew  eonntrj  potUooat 
prastltiontm,  who,  with  poawta,  eaad]*.«npa,  and  panado,  laally  torn 
iha  house  npalda  down— If  tbt  ooloinlnt  li  itroag,  tht  satjMt  admita 
not  of  delicate  ttnth 
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A  wallet  wore-she  round  her  waUt, 
Would  haud  a  bow  o'  meal  amaist— 
The  pouch  that  hung  about  her  waiat  *. 

The  auld  druoken  howdie. 
Mutchee  wore  she,  nine  or  ten, 

Nine  or  ten,  nine  or  ten, 
Shapet  like  a  dockin'  hen. 

The  auld  druoken  howdie : 
In  her  breast  a  aneeehin'  mill, 
I  wadna  like  to  hae't  to  fill— 
Her  siller-tappit  sneeshin'  mill— 

The  auld  druoken  howdie. 
My  trouth  she  kept  the  house  asteer. 

House  asteer,  house  asteer ; 
Sio  a  dust,  the  guid  be  here  !— 

The  auld  druoken  howdie : 
Auld  an*  young  she  drave  about, 
Wr  rowing  pin,  or  auld  disholout ; 
Auld  an'  yoimg  she  drave  about, 

The  auld  druoken  howdie. 

Aye  she  sought  the  tither  dram, 

Tlther  dram,  tither  dram— 
An'  flate  like  fury  till  it  oam'. 

The  auld  druoken  howdie. 
Shetum*d  the  hale  house  upside  down, 
Swagg'ring  like  a  drunk  dragoon. 
She  tum'd  the  hale  house  upside  down. 
The  auld  druoken  howdie. 

Ne'er  a  preen  she  oared  for  Bet, 
Cared  for  Bet,  oared  for  Bet- 
Roar,  she  might,  like  rivers  met, 

The  auld  druoken  howdie. 
When  the  wean  was  brought  to  licht, 
I  wat  she  was  a  dais'd  like  sioht, 
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When  the  wean  was  brought  to  llcht, 
The  aold  dnicken  howdi& 

She  ooold  neither  stand  nor  gong, 
Stand  nor  gang,  stand  nor  gang— 
Tet  up  she  got  a  caidgy  sang, 
The  auld  druoken  howdie. 
The  sweat  was  hailin'  owre  her  brow, 
An*  she  was  dancin*  fiddler  fou, 
The  sweat  like  sleet,  fa'in'  frae  her  brow, 
The  auld  drucken  howdie. 

She  gat  the  wee  thing  on  her  knee, 

On  her  knee,  on  her  knee— 
An*  roar'd  like  wud,  to  mask  the  tea  ! 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 
Neist  she  cut  the  cheese  in  twa, 
Trouth  she  was  neither  slack  nor  slaw, 
At  whangin*  o*  the  cheese  in  twa, 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 

Seven  cups  o'  tea  an'  toast, 

Tea  an'  toast,  tea  an'  toast. 
Her  wally  wizen  glibly  cross'd. 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 
**  She'll  ne'er  be  done,"  cried  little  Jock, 
"  The  cheese  well  in  the  aumry  look,** 
"  Shell  ne'er  be  done,"  roar'd  little  Jock, 

"  The  auld  drucken  howdie." 

Aye  the  tither  whang  she  took, 

Whang  she  took,  whang  ate  took, 
rrwad  sair'd  a  sober  chiel'  an*  ook, 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 
**  She'll  eat  us  up,"  quo'  Bet  my  wife ' 
<«  That  pang  gaed  thro*  me  like  a  knife, 
Shell  eat  us  up,"  quo*  Bet  my  wife, 
*•  The  auld  drucken  howdie.*^ 
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•<  Tdl  her  that  the  bottle's  toom ! 

Bottle's  toom,  bottle's  toom, 
Shell  drink  else  till  the  day  o'  doom ! 

The  auld  druckea  howdie." 
«*  The  deil  be  in  yonr  maw,"  quo'  I. 
**  I'm  sure  yete  neither  boss  nor  dry  i 
The  deil  be  in  yonr  maw,"  quo'  I, 

**  Ye  auld  drucken  howdie." 

'*  She  swore  I  was  a  nithert  loun, 

Nither'tloun,  nither't  loun. 
Said,  she'd  clour  my  cuckold  crown. 

The  auld  drucken  howdie." 
At  List  she  spak'  o'  gaun  awa', 
O'  what  Joy  it  gied  us  a'  I 
Whene'er  she  spak*  o'  gaun  awa', 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 

A  hale  hour  sat  she  langer  still, 

Langer  still,  langer  still. 
Her  tongue  gaun  like  a  MrauUn'  mill. 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 
At  length  die  took  her  hood  an'  cloak, 
Syne  to  see  how  she  did  rock, 
MThen  she  got  on  her  hood  an'  cloak. 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 

Says  she,  '*  Oudeman,  111  soon  ca'  back* 

Soon  ca*  back,  soon  ca'  back"— 
I  look't  right  queer,  but  naething  spak  ^ 

The  auld  drucken  howdie. 
I  gar'd  the  oallant  yoke  the  cart. 
An'  set  her  on't  wi'  a'  my  heart. 
Right  glad  was  I  wi'  her  to  part. 
The  auld  drucken  howdie. 
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MBARNS  MUm  MAGGT, 

A  MXAIUfB  MXJIR  TBADITUnr. 

In  a  wild  tndk  o'  country,  the  lang  Mearns  Muir, 
\Vhaur  the  iky  is  lae  bleak,  and  the  soil  is  aae  puir, 
VVhanr  the  rain  fa's  in  floods,  an'  the  wind  gurls  ohill. 
And  as  the  J^ood  left  it,  sae  Nature  stands  still— 
There  de^  in  a  dell,  down  below  a  steep  craggy. 
There  llv'd  an  anld  wifie,  oa'd  Mearns  Mair  Maggy 

She  was  wylie  wi*  wit,  ate  was  laden  wi*  lair, 
Could  charm  awa  sorrow,  or  fley  awa  care,— 
Could  smooth  down  sick  pillows,  wi'  sic  soothing  skill. 
That  nae  weanie  grew  sick,  nor  nae  wifie  fell  ill, 
But  the  Head  o'  the  House  had  to  mount  his  best  naggy 
An'  bring  hame  ahint  him  auld  Mearns  Muir  Msggy. 

Ae  night  when  the  muir  was  half  deluged  wi'  rain, 
An'  the  cauld  gowlin  blast  swept  athwart  the  wild  plain, 
A  lonely  black  female,  salr  laden  wi'  pain. 
Cam  into  Meg's  cot,  an'  gae  birth  to  a  wean, 
Ere  the  mom  she  was  gane,  an'  had  left  a  gowd  baggie 
Wi'  the  bairn  to  be  nursed  by  auld  Mearns  Muir  Maggy 

Years  pass'd,  and  the  oallant grew  up  to  aman, 
An'  the  clashing  still  gather'd*  the  rumour  still  ran. 
That  the  loun  was  nae  canny,  that  Meg  an*  his  foither. 
Whoever  he  was,  were  acquaintit  wi'  ither, 

An' some  wha  wad  fain  haen  her  burnt  for  a  haggle. 

Ca'd  Auld  Nick  the  lover.o'  Meams.Muir  Maggy. 

But  scandal  still  quail  'd  'neath  her  mild  beaming  eye, 
The  Kirk  ncTer  missel  hw  in  wat  day  or  in  dry. 
An*  the  strong  burly  black,  as  if  bound  by  a  chann. 
Cam*  aye  kindly  leading  auld  Meg  in  his  arm, 
Tho'  mony  a  braw  lassie  wad  said  her  last  raggie. 
To  hae  clung  to  the  arm,  that  led  Mearns  Muir  Maggy. 
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But  auld  Maggy  died,  and  the  Black  left  alane 
Roam'd  like  a  wild  spirit  owre  mountain  ah'  plain, 
Bright  freedom,  hia  charter,  true  courage  his  targe, 
Daur  oa'  him  a  poacher,  he*d  scowl  at  the  charge. 
Till  warm  wi'  hia  wandling  he  shot  a  proud  staggie. 
That  helong*d  to  the  landlord  o*  Meams  Muir  Maggy 

The  lord,  a  rich  nabob,  had  come  frae  afar, 
'Twaa  said  he  had  fought  in  the  wild  Indian  war. 
An'  come  hame  fortune  laden,  frae  these  sunny  dimes, 
Whaur  fortime's  like  his  aft  are  purchased  wi'  crimes, 
F<nr  grasping  an'  greedy,  heart  stinted  an*  scraggy. 
Was  the  Judge  o'  the  orphan  o'  Meams  Muir  Maggy. 

The  Judge  e'ed  the  poacher,  the  poacher  the  Judge, 
As  if  they  bore  ither  some  lang  gather*d  grudge. 
The  pannel,  a  miniature  tore  from  his  neck !« 
'Twas  the  Judge  fondly  pressing  a  sweet  female  black ! 
The  old  sinner  shook  as  if  seized  with  an  agu»— 
His  son  was  the  black  rear'd  by  Meams  Muir  Maggy. 

And  whaur  was  there  e'er  sic  a  baron  of  old  ? 

As  the  Black  Knight  of  Meams  Muir,  burly  an'  bold  ? 

There's  mony  brave  nobles  hae  sprung  frae  his  reins, 

That  hae  held  braider  sway  o'er  auld  Scotland's  domains. 

But  nae  friend  was  mair  manly,  nae  foemen  mair  Ji^ST* 

Than  the  comely  black  foundling  o'  Meams  Muir  Maggy. 

/  Jamks  Ballantinb,  Bdinburgh. 


HIGHLAND  COURTSHIP 
*'  OiCB  will  you  had  ta  tartan  plaids  ? 

Or  wHl  you  had  ta  ring,  mattam  ? 
Or^will  you  had  a  kiss  frae  me— 

An'  tafto  a  petters  ting  mattam  ?** 

(RaPLT— PIANO  OF  TOICB.) 

'*  Oh  baud  awa  1  bide  awa  I 
Hand  awa  frae  me,  Donald : 
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Ill  neither  klas,  nor  hae  a  ring^ 
Nae  tartan  plaid  for  me,  IXonald." 
«  01^  t«ff.-«7~wliat*i  noo  f 
O  see  yon  not  her  praw  new  hose— 

Her  fleckit  plaid,  plue  green  mattam, 
Ta  twa  praw  ho8&— an'  prawer  spiog. 
An'  ta  ahouther-pelt  'peen  a'  mattam." 
*«Ohaudawa!  bideawa— 

Hand  awa  frae  me,  Donald  ; 
Your  shouther-knots,  and  trinkabouta, 
Hae  nae  great  oharm  for  me,  Donald. 

*«  No  ]  iil  •  terrible  pothention-«h— no  I 
Her  can  pe  shaw  ta  petter  houghs. 

Tan  him  tat  wear  ta  orown  mattam— 
Nainael'  hae  phistol  an'  claymore, 
Wad  fley  ta  lallan  loon,  mattam.** 
"  No  hand  awa— bide  awa. 

Hand  awa  frae  me,  Donald ; 
Gae  hame  and  hap  your  highlan'  houghs. 
An'  fash  nae  mair  wi'  me,  Donald." 

••  Ay,  laty,  is  tat  te  my  y»a'Uipok»-put-ye«  maybe  for  wSk  ttJk 

Hersel'  hae  a  short  coat— pi  pocht 
No  trail  my  feet  at  rin,  mattam, 
A  cuttie-sark  o'  goot  ham-sheet. 
My  mither  he'll  pe  spin,  mattam.*' 
**  Just  baud  awa^blde  a  war— 
Haud  awa  frae  me,  Donald ; 
Awa  and  deed  your  measled  dianks, 
An'  screen  them  'boon  the  knee,  DonxUd. 
•*  Oleh  after  all,  rarely  and  moreoTer— my  tear. 
You'll  ne'er  pe  pitten  wrocht  a  turn. 

At  ony  kin'  o'  8pin,'mattam ; 
Nocht— shug  your  laeno*  in  a  skull 
An' tidal  highhmd  sing,  mattam. 

Noo  heard  yoo tat?" 
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"  Just  haud  awar-bide  awa, 

flaud  awa  frae  me,  Donald ; 
Your  jugging  skulls,  and  highlan*  redft- 
Theyll  soun*  but  harsh  wi*  me,  Donaia.~ 
•*  If!  »  perfect  pestonttlon-hoo-neyer  ■nrely-after  »U  111  >poke. 
An*  in  ta  mornings  whan  youll  rise. 

You'll  got  fresh  whey  for  tea,  mattam— 
Ream  an'  cheese,  as  much  you  please ! 
Far  cheaper  nor  pohea,  mattam. 
Noo,  I'm  Kure  !— ah— ye«— " 

«•  Hand  awar-bide  awa— 

Bide  awa  frae  me,  Donald ; 
I  wadna  quit  my  morning's  tea— 
Your  whey  could  ne*er  agree,  Donald.** 
"  Weel—ireel— -reel— 111  thoeht  thati  all— put- 
Haper-gaelic  ye*8e  pe  leam  !— 

Tats  ta  pretty  speak,  mattam ; 
You'll  got  a  cheese  and  putter-milk— 
Come  wi'  me  gin  ye  like,  mattatn. 
Oh  7M-.I1I  WW  your  fkce  noo." 

"  Na— haud  awa— bide  awa— 
Haud  awa  frae  me,  Donald ; 
Your  gaelic  sang,  and  Highland  cheer, 
"Will  iU  gang  down  wi*  me,  Donald." 
«  Never  more  yet-oioh  J-oleh  uat'i  an  awfti'  tUfc 
I'll  got  for  you  a  sillar  prooch— 

Pe  piggar  as  ta  meen,  mattam ; 
Yes !  you'll  ride  in  curroch  'stead  o*  coach- 
Tan  wow  but  youll  pe  fine,  mattam  I 
Tafi  U  thing  noo,  my  ponnieit  dautle— you'll  not  eay  no-oo  acre  for 
iTcr— ohyea—" 

But— baud  awa— bide  awa— 

Haud  awa  frae  me,  Donald ; 
For  a'  your  Highland  raritiefl, 
You're  no  a  match  for  me,  Donald." 
u 
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•«  What ! !  tat'B  ta  way  tat  yoall  be  kln*l 
Praw  pretty  man  Uke  me,  mattam  I 

Sae  lang's  olaymore  hung  py  my  pelt, 
111  never  many  thee,  mattam. 

A  ihentlemMi  to  be  dlmlaln !" 

*'  Oh  come  awa— come  a\v»— 
Come  awa  wi'  me,  Donald-* 
I  wadna  lea  my  Highlandman  I 
Frae  lallands  set  me  free,  Donald.** 
Tafi  my  do»— aoo  aiwKju  for  erer  and  nerer.' 


BANKRUPT  AND  CREDITORS. 

Has  ye  heard  o*  Will  Sibbald— my  trouth  there  were  few. 

That  had  leas  in  their  pouch«  or  had  mair  in  their  pow ; 

A  master  for  lang  he  had  faithfully  sair'd, 

Till  he  thooht  as  he  ae  nicht  sat  straildng  his  heard : 

*'  Through  wat  and  through  dry  a'^  my  life  I  hae  dmdgod,'* 

And  to  work  late  and  early  I  nerer  have  grudged } 

IVe  been  a  man's  daye  since  my  name  I  could  spell— 

What  think  ye  though  noo  I  should  work  for  mysd'  ? 

So  he  took  a  bit  shop,  and  sellt  gingebread  and  snaps. 
Spunks,  treade  and  brumstane,  and  laif-bread  and  baps ; 
But  a'  wad  na  do— at  his  wares  nane  wad  look. 
So  a  wide  gaupy  shop  in  the  main  street  he  took : 
nk  day  like  a  gin-horse  he  eidently  wrooht— 
Makin'  sUler  like  sclate  stanes,  as  a'  body  thooht, 
Till  ae  day  wi'  a  dunt  that  astoniah'd  the  town, 
The  great  WUUe  Sibbald— the  barrow  laid  down. 

0*  his  freens  and  acquaintance  a  meeting  was  ca'd, 
And  a  hing  face  dy  Willie  put  on  to  the  squad ; 
"  My  gude  worthy  freens,"  he  then  said  wi'  a  grane, 
1  have  naething  to  show  you—for  books  I  keep  nane ; 
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My  father  ne'er  leamt  me  to  write  my  ain  name, 
And  my  master,  Vm  sore  I  mami  sayt  to  his  shame, 
Ne'er  made  up  the  defect,  sirs— but  keepit  me  ticht, 
Tween  the  trams  o'  a  barrow  frae  morning  till  nioh  t " 

The  i^eens  then  on  Willie  began  to  leak  queer, 
And  ane  that  sat  next  him  then  aald  wi'  a  sneer— 
**  Man  Will,  I'm  dumfouner*t— ye  wrocht  air  an'  lat^* 
Something  gude  might  be  surely  brought  firae  your  estate ;" 
"  Estate,  man,"  quo'  WilUe— "  I'ae  teU  ye  my  freen, 
nk  maik  through  my  fingers  has  noo  slippit  cleans 
And  for  an  estate,  I  can  solemnly  swear, 
Gif  I  had  had  that,  faith  I  wudna  been  here.** 

•Mang  Willie's  rare  talents,  an'  these  were  note  lew, 
By  the  virtue  of  which  mankind's  noses  he  drew. 
He  could  sing  like  a  mayift-ond  ane  o'  his  fireens, 
Wha  to  Willie's  guid  fortune  had  fumish'd  the  means, 
On  his  creditors'  list  he  Just  stood  at  the  tap. 
So  he  looks  in  Will's  face,  and  says  he—"  My  aula  onap, 
The  best  way  I  ken  ye'll  get  out  o'  this  fang. 
Instead  o'  our  siller— Just  gie's  a  bit  sang." 

THB  DIVISENO. 
"  Alack  1  whal  will  m«m  o^  me  noo  I  hae  betn  ilxtekcii  nil . 
I  never  dnnk  Ukellher  men,  not  M.  <m  eoatlj  five— 
I  wxoeht  syetill  twM  late  aft  e'en,  raise  wl'  the  nKurnlng  dawn. 
And  jet  ye  lee  the  barrotr-tnuns  hae  drapplt  frae  mjhaun. 

Wye  MMfat  a  wee  bit  aang  frae  me,  but  bravly  ye  may  tee 
I'm  no,  whaterer  aome  may  think,  in  ony  singing  key  i 
2lvlyoar  promise  o*  a  free  diseharge  I  trast  ye  wfnna  shift. 
For  tvema  trl'  the  hope  o'  that,  my  Up  I  eonldna  lift. 

I  wanner  trhaft  gart  fcck  sappose  that  I  eoold  sUler  mak~ 

They  ne'er  mw  coy  sigas  o^  on  my  belly  or  my  baeki 

My  walsteoai  aye  was  o'  the  plash— my  eoat  o*  eoenest  drab— 

Ikeepitnaea 
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Fe  totk  o'  patting  me  tn  J*U,  bat  tnath  ye  neediu  taA, 
Yell  only  loee  your  temper j  and  what's  w»nr-.7e11  Iom  yonr  easfa; 
For  neither  hooae  nor  ha'  hae  I— nor  gnm',  nor  gnida*  nor  gear* 
Or*  aeltaidbeforetoye— yttwudnaaeenmehere. 

thoeht  when  auld  I  wad  hare  had  a  gold  roogh  bane  to  pikfl^ 
And  noeht  to  do  bnt  streek  me  on  the  lea  aide  o'  the  dike  j 
Bat  I  ha'e  dieappointed  been— my  boat  haa  gane  to  itavea. 
And  left  me  bare  and  helpless  to  the  merey  o*  the  waves. 

Wm.  Finlay,  Paisley. 

THOU  CAULD  GLOOMY  PEBERWAR.* 

Thou  cauld  gloomy  Feberwar* 

Oh!  gin  thou  wart  awft! 
I'm  wae  to  hear  thy  soughin'  winds, 

I'm  wae  to  see  thy  snaw ; 
For  my  bonnie  braw  young  HIelandman, 

The  lad  I  loe  sae  dear. 
Has  Tow'd  to  come  and  see  me. 

In  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

A  silken  ban'  he  gae  me, 

To  bin'  my  gowden  hair ; 
A  sillar  brooch  and  tartan  plaid, 

A'  for  his  sake  to  wear : 
And  oh !  my  heart  was  like  to  break, 

(For  partin '  sorrows  sair,) 
As  he  Tow'd  to  come  and  see  me. 

In  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

Aft,  aft  as  gloaming  dims  the  sky, 
I  wander  out  alane, 

*  The  first  Terse  of  this  song  la  a  fragment  of  tho  late  lamented  Tan- 
nahUl— the  supplement  by  Patrick  Boehan,  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Peter 
Bnohan,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  familiar. 
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Whare  buds  the  bonny  yellow  whins. 

Around  the  trystin'  stane : 
TwBS  there  he  press'd  me  to  his  heart, 

And  ]dflB*d  awa'  the  tear, 
As  he  Tow'd  to  come  and  see  me, 

In  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

Ye  gentle  breezes  saftly  blaw. 

And  deed  anew  the  wads ; 
Te  lavrooks  lilt  your  cheery  sangs, 

Amang  the  fleecy  duds ; 
TiU  Feberwar  and  a'  his  train, 

AfiFHchted  disappear^ 
111  hail  wi*  yon  the  blythsome  change^ 

The  spring-time  o'  the  year. 

PUSH  ROUN'  THE  BICKER. 
Ys,  wha  the  carking  cares  of  life, 
Haye  aft  times  caused  to  daw  yoiur  haffet 
Leave  for  a  while  the  bustling  strife, 
And  worldly  men  and  matters  laugh  at : 
Let  fools  debate  Iwut  kirk  and  state, 
Their  short  lived  day  let  patriots  flicker ; 
Let  Outs  and  Ins  kick  ither*g  shins ; 
Ne'er  mind,  my  boys— push  roun*  the  bicker 

A'  things  that  glitter  are  not  gowd. 
Then  push  the  stoup  roun'— lads  be  hearty ; 
MTha  e'er  had  fortune  at  his  nod. 
Like  that  bauld  birkie,  Bonaparte ; 
He  tumbled  kings— thae  costly  things, 
Wha  thocht  they  on  their  stools  sat  sicker ; 
But  his  crown  at  last  to  the  yirth  was  cast— 
And  the  vision  past— push  roun'  the  bicker. 

And  wha  could  cope  wi»  Philip's  son  ? 
The  greatest  hero  that  we  read  o'. 
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How  did  he  hoimd  his  annieB  on. 
To  oonquer  worlds  he  had  nae  need  0% 
His  heast  he  nide  with  fhundering  speed. 
And  aye  his  pace  grew  qniok  and  qnioker. 
Till  down  he  sat— poor  fbol,  and  grafr— 
His  pipe  was  out— push  zoun*  the  bioker. 

Then  let  us  drive  dull  oare  adrift* 

Life's  day  is  short,  eren  at  the  langest ; 

(*  The  raoe  is  no  aye  to  the  swift, 

Nor  is  the  battle  to  the  strangest  r* 

*Bout  Urk  and  state  let  fools  debate. 

Their  short  lived  day  let  statesmen  flioker ; 

Let  Ottts  and  Ins  kick  iihers  shins. 

Ne'er  fosh  your  beards— push  roun'  the  bicker. 

WiLLiAU  FiHLAT.  Paisley. 

JOHN  GUN. 
Hx'B  a  bauld  beggamum,  John  Gun,  John  Gun , 

He's  a  bauld  beggaimsn,  John  Gun ; 
O  far  he  has  been  an*  muokle  he's  seen. 

An*  mony  an  ill  deed  he's  dune,  John  Gun, 

An*  mony  an  ill  deed  he's  dune. 

He's  been  loiang  the  French,  John  Gun,  John  Gun, 
He's  been  "knang  the  Frenoh,  John  Gun ; 

But  sune  he  came  hame-^e  made  little  o'  them. 
They  had  yagrants  enou*  o'  their  ain,  John  Gun, 
They  had  yagrants  enou*  o'  their  ain. 

The  fouks  a*  fear  John  Gun,  John  Gun, 
The  fouks  a'  fear  John  Gun ; 

When  he  comes  in,  yell  hear  nae  din, 
But  our  breath  gaun  thick  out  an'  in,  John  Gun- 
But  our  breath  gaun  thick  out  and  in. 

An'  how  does  he  fend  f  John  Gun,  John  Gun, 
An'  how  does  he  fend  ?  John  Gun— 
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He  fends  nnoo  weel,  he  gets  milk,  he  gets  meal- 
But  no  for  his  gnid  but  his  ill,  John  Gun- 
But  no  for  his  guid  but  his  ilL 

Alkx.  Laino,  Brechin. 


THE  PIRATE'S  SERENADE. 
Mt  boat's  by  the  tower,  my  bark's  in  the  bay. 
And  both  must  be  gone  ere  the  dawn  of  the  day ; 
The  moon's  in  her  shroud,  but  to  guide  thee  afar. 
On  the  deok  of  the  Daring's  a  love-lighted  star ; 
Then  wake,  lady !  wake !  I  am  waiting  for  thee. 
And  this  night,  or  never,  my  bride  fhou  shalt  be ! 

Forgive  my  rough  mood ;  nnacoustom'd  to  sue, 
I  woo  not,  perohanoe,  as  your  land-lovers  woo ; 
My  vdoe  has  been  tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  gun« 
That  startle  the  deep,  when  the  combat's  begun  ; 
And  heavy  and  hard  is  the  grasp  of  a  hand 
Whose  glove  has  been,  evw,  the  guard  of  a  brand. 

Tet  think  not  of  these,  but,  this  mcnnent,  be  mine. 
And  the  plume  of  the  proudest  shall  oower  to  thtne  ; 
A  hundred  shall  serve  fhee,  the  beet  ci  the  brave. 
And  the  chief  of  a  thousand  will  kneel  as  thy  slave ; 
Thou  Shalt  rule  as  a  queen,  and  thy  empire  shall  last 
Till  the  red  flag,  by  inohes,  is  torn  from  the  mast. 

O  islands  there  are,  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 
Where  the  leaves  never  fade,  where  the  skies  never  weep  i 
And  there,  if  thou  wilt,  shall  our  love-bower  be, 
When  we  quit,  for  the  greenwood,  our  home  on  the  sea ; 
And  there  shalt  thou  sing  of  the  deedi^  that  were  done. 
When  we  braved  the  last  blast,  and  the  last  battle  woa 

Then  haste,  lady,  haste !  for  the  fair  broesseB  blow. 
And  my  ocean-bird  poises  her  pinions  at  snow ; 
Now  fsst  to  the  lattice  these  silken  ropes  twine. 
They  are  meet  for  such  feet  and  suoh  fingers  as  thine  | 
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The  signal,  my  inate»— ho !  hurra  for  the  sea ! 
This  night,  and  forever,  my  bride  thou  shalt  be. 

Wm.  Kknnjcov. 

MEG  MEIKLEJOHX. 
Y»  kentoft  Mes  MeikleiJohn,  midwife  in  Manchlin  ? 
She  was  the  widow  of  lilti-oock  Lauchlan ; 
He  was  a  body  gaed  rookin  and  rowin'— 
His  ae  leg  was  stracht— its  neibour  a  bow  in't. 

Maggy  was  boussie  frae  croon  to  the  causey, 
Lauchie  was  gizen'd  's  an  auld  gimal  bassie ; 
And  as  for  their  features,  folk  said  it  that  kent  them, 
If  nature  meant  sour  anes,  she  needna  repent  them. 

Of  the  stark  aquavltae  they  baith  lo'ed  a  drappie. 
And  when  oapemutle  then  aye  unoo  happy ; 
Of  a'  in  the  parish  this  pair  was  the  bauldest. 
As  bums  brattle  loudest  when  water's  the  shaulest. 

I^^iles  Lauchie  wad  spurn  at  the  whisky  like  poison 
But  after  he  preed  it,  wad  dmoken  an  ocean ; 
Maggy,  too,  had  a  fell  tippling  gate  o't. 
An  aye  took  a  drappie  whene'er  she  could  get  it 

Lauchie  had  looms,  but  was  lag  at  the  weaving. 
His  fingers  and  thumbs  though,  were  active  in  thieving ; 
Lauchie  had  looms  that  but  few  could  hae  wrought  on. 
For  Lauchie  had  schemes  that  but  few  wad  hae  thought  on. 

Lauchie  had  secrets  weel  worthy  the  keeping, 

For  Lauchie  made  dller  while  ithers  were  sleeping, 

Lauchie  a  second  sight  surely  had  gi'en  him. 

An'  saw  things  wi'  less  light  than  ithers  could  see  them. 

But  Lauchie  did  dee,  and  was  weloomely  yirdet. 
The  folks  said  his  conscience  was  tmco  ill  girdet ; 
When  it  took  a  rackin,  it  beat  a'  description. 
His  oily-gaim  tongue,  too,  was  fu'  o*  deception. 
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Now  L&achie*s  awa'»  and  fhe  bodies  in  Mauohlin, 
Wuh  M^  in  her  kist,  an'  as  deep  sbengh'd  as  Lauohlan ; 
But  Lauohie  for  onnntng  sarpase^d  a' his  fellows, 
He  ^'t  Jnst  in  time  for  esoaping  the  gallows. 

DAvrn  WsBsraa 

THE  TREE  OF  LIBERTY.* 
Tuif  J,— "  Up  an*  waur  them  a\  WilHe.'* 
H JABD  ye  0'  The  Tree  o*  France  ? 

I  watna  what's  the  name  ot^ 
Aronn'  it  a*  the  Patriots  dance, 

Weel  Europe  kens  the  fame  ot : 
It  stands  whare  ance  the  Bastile  stood, 

A  prison  built  by  kings,  man. 
When  superstition's  hellish  brood 

Kept  France  in  leading-strings,  man. 

Upon  this  Tree  there  grows  sio  fruit, 

Its  yirtues  a'  can  tell,  man ; 
It  raises  man  aboon  the  brute. 

It  mak's  him  ken  himsel',  man. 
Oif  anoe  the  peasant  taste  a  bite, 

He's  greater  than  a  lord,  man ; 
An'  wi'  the  beggar  shares  a  mite 

O'  a'  he  can  afford,  man. 

•  Thia  Mog  to  said  to  ba  s  produetion  of  th«  Aynhln  Plooglunaa, 
and  although  It  to  not  aqoal  In  eoneentmted  power  and  ylgour  to  aome 
of  hto  aTOtred  poema.  It  most  b«  admitted  to  be  a  pieea  of  no  ordinary 
merit,  and  »  moat  aoooeaaAxl  imitation  of  hto  manner.  We  h»Te  sub- 
mitted it  to  »  genllemaa  of  the  hlgheat  respeetability,  to  whose  opinion 
Buma  paid  great  deferenee,  and  to  wliom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing  hto  compositions,  and  he  had  neyer  heard  the  Poet  allude  to  «<  The 
Tree  of  Ubertj."  Bania«  too,  ^iHio  outlived  the  stormtast  period  of 
the  Frcndi  ReTolotlon,  would  doubtleaa  h»Te  qualified  many  of  the  os- 
preasions,  had  he  glTsn  them,  after  haring  aeen  aome  of  the  eflketa  of 
that  dreadftil  poUtieal  hunrieaae  wbieh  deluged  that  unhappy  eeuntry 
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Thii  fruit  is  worth  a*  Afrio's  wealth. 

To  oomfort  us  twaa  aent,  man. 
To  gie  the  sweetest  blush  o'  health. 

An'  mak'  ns  a'  content,  man : 
It  olean  the  e'en,  it  cheers  the  heart, 

Mak's  high  an'  low  gold  frien'e,  man  < 
An'  he  wha  acts  the  traitor's  part. 

It  to  perdition  sends,  man. 

My  blessingB  aye  attend  the  chiel 

Wha  pitied  Gallia's  slaves,  man, 
An'  ■taw'd  a  branch,  spite  o'  the  De'it, 

Frae  "yont  the  Western  wares,  man. 
Fair  virtue  water'd  it  wi*  care. 

An'  now  ate  sees,  wi'  pride,  man. 
How  weel  it  buds  an'  blosaoms  there. 

Its  branches  spreading  wide,  man. 

But  vicious  folk  aye  hate  to  see 

The  works  o'  virtue  thrive,  man. 
The  courtly  vermin  bann'd  the  Tree, 

An'  grat  to  see't  alive,  man. 
King  Louie  thocht  to  cut  it  down. 

When  it  was  unco  sma',  man; 
For  it  the  watchman  crack'd  his  crowut 

Cut  aff  his  head  an'  a*,  man ! !  I 

A  wicked  crew  eyne  on  a  time. 

Did  tak*  a  solemn  aith,  man. 
It  ne'er  should  flourish  in  its  prime— 

I  wat  they  pledged  their  faith,  man ; 
Awa'  they  gaed,  wi'  mock  parade. 

Like  beagles  huntin'  game,  man ; 
But  snne  grew  weaiy  o*  the  trade, 

An'  wish'd  they'd  been  at  hame, : 

For  freedom  standing  by  the  Tiee, 
Ber  sons  did  loudly  ca',  man  t 
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Sh0  sung  ft  aang  o*  Liberty, 

Which  pleu'd  them  ftne  an*  a',  man. 
By  her  inipir'd,  the  new-born  raoe 

Smie  drew  the  avengin*  steel,  man. 
The  hlrelingB  ran— her  foes  gi*ed  ehast. 

An'  bang*d  the  despots  weel,  man. 

Let  Britain  boast  her  hardy  oak. 

Her  poplar,  an'  her  pine,  man, 
Auld  Britain  anoe  could  crack  her  Joke. 

An'  o'er  her  ndbours  shine,  man ; 
But  seek  the  forest  ronnd  an'  round. 

An*  soon  'twill  be  agreed,  man, 
That  ric  a  tree  cannot  be  found 

'Tween  Lon'on  an'  the  Tweed,  man. 

Without  this  Tree,  alake !  this  life 

Is  but  a  Tale  o*  woe,  man, 
A  scene  o'  sorrows,  miz'd  wi'  strife  ;— 

Nae  real  joys  we  know,  man : 
We  labour  sune,  we  labour  late, 

To  feed  the  titled  knave,  man, 
An  a*  the  comfort  weln  to  get, 

Is— that  ayont  the  grave,  man  I 

Wi'  plenty  o'  Ao  Trees,  I  trow, 

The  warld  wad  live  in  peace,  man : 
The  sword  wad  help  to  mak'  a  plough . 

The  din  o'  war  wad  cease,  man. 
Like  brethren  in  a  common  cause, 

We'd  on  each  ither  smUe,  man. 
An'  equal  rights  an'  equal  laws, 

Wad  gladdoi  every  isle,  man. 

Wae  worth  the  loon  wha  wadna  eat 
Sic  halesome,  dainty  cheer,  man— 

I'd  gi'e  the  shoon  free  aff  my  feet 
To  taste  slo  firoit,  I  swear,  man. 
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Syne  let  us  pray,  anld  England  may 
Sane  plant  this  far-famed  Treob  man ; 

An'  blythe  well  sing,  and  hail  the  day 
That  gave  ns  Liberty,  man. 


KITTY  O'CABROL. 

O  TAUC  not  of  battles  and  wars, 

Wheie  nations  and  monarohs  will  quarrel ; 
Of  Venus,  and  Cupid,  and  Mars^ 

I'm  for  Kitty  O'Cazrol  I 
Kitty's  the  Joy  of  my  soul. 

She  has.made  my  poor  heart  to  surrender ; 
That  heart,  onoe  as  sound  as  a  coal. 

Is  now  almost  burnt  to  a  cinder. 

Ooh  I  my  darUn',  ererj  eye  in  yoor  head  li  mild  Mid  loTdy,  and  vrerj 
thing  looUn' out  of  them  thail  good  and  natonl  In  the  vorld.  Ahlmy 
jewel,  but  erery  monel  of  yoor  pnzty  body,  haada  and  feet,  body  and 
ahonlden,  month  and  bom,  all  UUganoe  ItMlf  Intirely.  Oh !  yon  area* 
tuie  of  all  ereatnret  aneath  the  rtan  and  the  moon,  not  foigettin'  the 
great  ion  himaelf  I  I'm  eore  the  yery  didsy  that  yon  tread  npOb  -vUl 
lift  Its  head  and  look  after  ye,  eryin*,  my  dew-drop,  when  shall  I  hare 
another  Um  of  your  party  toei. 

O  when  I  jg^et  up  in  the  m<nii. 
Her  image  is  standin'  fore  me. 

Murder,  but  I  am  forlorn- 
Kitty  I  live  to  adore  ye ! 

Morning,  or  evening,  or  noon, 
Eatin',  or  drinkin*,  or  aleepin'. 

Mine  you  will  surely  be  soon, 
Or  else  I  will  kill  me  wid  weepin . 

Lore hae been  eomparedto  agiddinessi  fkith  i  Ithlnk  It  is  rather  like 
law,  or  a  rat-trap  t  when  onoe  yon  get  into  it,  there's  no  getting  ont 
•gin ;  or  fhe  great  bog  of  Allen  the  fiurUwr  in  the  deeper.    SufTely  die 
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mutt  relent  tome  time ;  then  li  noQdng  fii  thia  world  Uke  peteereraiiee, 
M  the  CM  nid  when  ihe  eentehed  her  way  Into  the  milk-honie.  Oeh» 
what  is  really  to  iMoome  of  me-4t  la  better  to  die  at  onee  than  be  kilt 
Intirely,  from  momln' till  night;  oeh,  lore  and  my  body  ia  lavln'my 
bones  altogether.  My  elothee  are  begfamln'  to  wonder  what  hae  beoome 
of  me  and  they'll  be  after  leekin'  aome  other  eareaae  to  eorer  them- 
•elTea  wid-«r*n*t  they  roarin'  murder  at  ereryeomer  of  my  bonea? 
I'm  good  for  nothing  now  but  stanin*  amongat  the  pratiea  whan  they're 
oomln*  forward  to  be  oaeftil  to  the  month,  and  eryln*  to  them  blaek- 
noaed  thierea,  be  after  takin'  your  body  away  gin  the  feathera  wHl  earry 
yon.  Master  Homy-beak,  and  lave  tiie  bleaainga  to  the  people  that  have 
aome  natmality  in  them,  for  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  be  ataok  op 
among  the  awate  pratie  bloaaoma,  and  pwieetin'  the  fknit,  than  rannin 
abontlike  a  walkin' bone-fire  among  the  boga. 

Oil  Kitty  I  live  bat  for  you. 

For  yon,  love,  I  daily  am  dyin*, 
My  heart  you  have  bored  through  an'  through, 

And  kilt  me  with  groaning  and  ciyin'. 
Consent  now,  and  say  yoa'U  be  mine. 

For  I  know  yon  are  full  of  good  nature, 
To  me  you  are  all  but  divine. 

You  murtherin',  coaxing  young  crature  I 


TWAS  MORN. 

Air—"  Wtthin  a  mile  qf  Edinburgh  Toum.** 

TwAS  morn— and  the  lambs  on  the  green  hillocks  played. 

The  laverock  sang  sweetly  on  high, 
The  dew-draps  bespangled  ilk  green  spiky  blade. 
And  the  woods  rang  wi'  music  and  Joy ; 
When  young  Patie  down  the  vale 
Met  fahr  Kitty  wi'  her  paU, 
He  olasp'd  her  hand  and  blythely  speered, 
**  Dear  lassie,  where  to  now  ?" 
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**  A  wee  bit  down  the  gleo/'.quo'  she, 
**  To  milk  our  bruokit  cow." 

•'  0  Eiitty  I  I've  lo'ed  you  this  towmond  an*  mair, 

And  wha  lo'ee  na  you  oanna  see. 
There's  nane on  our  plains  half  sae  lovely  and  fair. 
No ;— nane  half  sae  lovely  to  me : 
Will  yon  come,  dear  law,  at  e'en, 
Up  the  bumie's  bank  sae  green  ? 
And  there  beneath  the  beeohen  shade, 

You'll  meet  a  lover  true." 
"  Na,  na,"  she  cried,  "  I  oanna  come 
At  e'en  to  meet  wi'  you. 

**  My  mither  will  flyte  and  my  father  will  baa, 

Oln  here  meikle  langer  I  stay, 
Come  cease  wi*  your  wheezinf,  and  let  gae  my  ban*, 
It's  daft  like  at  this  time  o'  day." 
*'  Dearest  lassie,  ere  ye  gang. 
Tell  me  shall  we  meet  ere  langf 
C<nne  sayt  an'  seal't  wi*  ae  sweet  smack 

O'  that  enticing  mon* ;" 
"  Hand  aff,"  she  cried,  "  nor  think  that  I 
Was  made  for  sport  to  you." 

«<  Then  fareweel,  proud  lassie,  for  since  ye*re  sae  shy, 

Nae  langer  111  press  you  to  bide ; 
fi'en  show  aff  your  airs,  toss  your  head  and  look  high. 
Your  beauty  demands  a'  your  pride ; 
I  may  find  some  ither  where, 
Ane  mair  kind,  although  less  &ir." 
He  turned  to  gang— she  laughing  cried, 

*<  Stop,  lad,  I've  ta'en  the  rue, 
Ck)me  back  and  set  the  tryst  wi'  me. 
And  I  will  meet  wi'you." 

ALSX.  RODOSR. 
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BEACON  SONG. 

Thxri's  fire  on  the  moimiains,  brave  knights  of  the  north, 

Mount,  mount  your  fleet.steede  and  away ; 
There's  fire  on  the  mountains,  meant  knights  of  the  north, 

For  our  beacons  blase  bright  as  the  day. 
Haste  away,  haste  away. 

Let  your  war-flags  wave  wild  on  the  blast  of  the  night. 

To  the  notes  of  the  bold  bogle-hom  ; 
Though  your  steeds  may  get  warm  in  your  fiery  advance, 

They'll  grow  oool  in  the  dews  of  the  mom. 
Haste  away,  haste  away. 

Hot  foot  comes  the  foe  from  his  home  in  the  south. 

To  ravage  our  dear  native  land ; 
Haste  away,  haste  away,  brave  knights  of  the  north. 

And  meet  him  with  buckler  and  brand. 
Haste  away,  haste  away. 

From  litter,  from  loch-side,  £rom  corry  and  glen. 

The  monntaiD-men  come  to  your  aid. 
With  broadsword  and  axe  newly  ground  for  the  fray. 

And  all  in  their  tartans  anrayed. 
Haste  away,  haste  away. 
Haste  away,  haste  away,  brave  knights  of  the  north. 

There's  £^ory,  there's  fame  to  be  won ; 
Berwick  law,  Berwick  law,  is  your  mustering  ground. 

Oh!  shame  if  the  conflict's  begun. 
Haste  away,  haste  away. 

The  foe  yon  now  meet,  you  have  oft  met  before. 

And  oft  driven  him  back  with  dismay ; 
Though  his  spear-heads,  in  thousands,  gleam  bright  to  out 
ih:es. 
Clap  spurs  to  your  steeds  and  away. 
Away,  haste  away. 

J.  D.  CARRirit 
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FIRST  LOVE.* 
Tbou  think'st  that  nought  hath  had  the  power 

This  heart  to  softnesB  move ; 
Thoutt  wroiiig--no  knight  more  faithfully 

Ere  wore  his  lady's  glove, 
Than  I  within  my  breast  have  borne 

A  first,  an  only  lova 
Her  form— loannot  paint  her  form— 

In  life  I  was  but  young, 
Even  when  I  last  knelt  at  her  feet, 

And  on  her  accoits  hung. 
I  would  not  swear  her  beautiful,— 

Yet  such  she  must  have  been,— 
And  in  my  dreams  of  paradise 

She  mingles  in  each  scene. 
This  present  time,  in  crowded  haUs. 

Surrounded  by  the  gay, 
I  follow,  in  forgetfulnessy 

Her  image  far  away ; 
And  if  I  list  a  touching  voice 

Or  sweet  face  gaze  upon, 
Tis  but  to  fill  my  memory 

With  that  beloved  one. 
For  days— for  months— devotedly 

I've  lingered  by  her  side. 
The  only  place  I  coveted 

Of  all  the  world  so  wide ; 
And  in  the  exile  d  an  hour, 

1  consolation  found, 


»  W«  hsre,  witii  the  snthor*!  kind  permitsion,  taken  this  ezqaisiU 
tallad  from  **  Fitful  Faneies,"  hj  William  Kennedy,  from  which  w« 
ha^  alrcady  eztraoted  m>  libenlly.  It  !•»  perhapt,  the  meet  ilnished 
pieee  pnbllahed  in  modern  timet— whether  aa  respeoti  the  Intensity  of 
feeliac,  or  the  classical  elegance  of  expression. 
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Where  her  most  frequent  wanderingi 
Had  marked  it  holy  gromid. 

It  was  not  that  in  her  I  saw 

Affbotian's  sovereign  maid. 
In  beauty  and  young  innocence 

Bewitchingly  arrayed ; 
Twas  more— far  more ;— I  felt,  as  if 

Existence  went  and  came. 
Even  when  the  meanest  hind  who  served 

Her  father,  breathed  her  name. 

I  longed  to  say  a  thoosand  things, 

I  longed,  yet  dared  not  speak. 
Half-hoped,  half-feared,  that  she  might  read 

My  thoughts  upon  my  cheek. 
Then,  if  unconsciously  she  smiled. 

My  sight  turned  faint  and  thick, 
Unta,  with  very  happiness. 

My  reeling  heart  grew  sick. 

O  days  of  youth !  O  days  of  youth ! 

To  have  these  scenes  return. 
The  pride  of  all  my  riper  years 

How  gladly  would  I  spurn ! 
That  form— the  soul  of  my  boy-life— 

Departed,  and  none  came. 
In  after-time,  with  half  the  charm 

Which  cleaves  unto  her  name. 
Nor  vanished  she,  as  one  who  shares 

The  stain  of  human  birth. 
But,  like  an  angel's  shade,  that  falls 

In  light,  upon  the  earth ; 
That  falls  in  Ught,  and  blesses  all 

Who  in  its  radiance  lie. 
But  leaves  them  to  the  deeper  gloom 

Wlienc*er  it  passes  by. 


X 
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RHYMING  RAB  THE  RANTER.* 
WuBN  Scotia's  pipe  had  tint  her  tune, 

Lang  reestin*  in  the  xeek,  man. 
And  pipen  were  aae  faithlees  grown, 

Th^  aoaroe  ooiild  gar  her  sqneak,  man  I 
A  doughty  chieloam'  down  the  hill, 

Ca'd  Rhymin'  Rab  the  Ranter- 
Bat  pipos  a*  their  ehafis  might  cUiw, 

When  he  blew  up  the  chanter. 
He  blew  aae  sweet,  he  blew  sae  shrill. 

He  blew  sae  load  and  lang,  man. 


•  This  img  mi  prodaeed  on  the  AaniTenftry  of  the  Kilbwohuii 
Bans'  ClaV. 

It  mftynot  bt  known,  gentrslly,  Uufc  Klllxirohui  mi  the  Urth-phoe 
at  IUbU«  Sfanion,  rivri  to  lUb  fho  Ranter.  There  ti  a  tradition  that 
HabUe,  wboeonld  notbear  a  rival,  waafUrlybeatbrRabinatrUdof 
their  mniioal  powen,  and  that,  determining  to  be  aTcnged,  he  put  Itie 
hand  to  hii  iword,  and  aimed  a  moit  dreadftil  blow  at  hii  mieeearfiil 
rival,  tnniing  away  hii  head  at  the  tame  time  to  avoid  leelng  the  dead* 
lygadi  that  hii  weapon  had  iniUeted.  Taking  the  direction  of  RlacVitone 
MoH.  he  bogged  hlnuelf  tat  three  days  in  one  of  the  hags.  The  sto- 
mach,  ever  selfish,  and  not  earing  about  the  sympathies  of  the  neek, 
pat  in  her  irredstibis  alteraatiTe,  *'  Better  be  hanged  than  starred;" 
so  the  oombatiTe  piper  retamed  to  a  friend's  house,  who  was  anxious 
about  him,  and  eoold  not  aeeount  for  his  absenoe.  Habbie,  relating  the 
detail  of  the  murder,  daimed  his  protection  against  the  fangs  of  JusUee. 
"  Gas  wa',  ye  daft  g^ouk !  my  eertie,  Rab's  baith  meat  and  elaith  like  t 
I  saw  him  this  Terra  day,and  there  didna  appear  to  me  the  seart  o*  a 
Ueen  about  his  faee."  Habbie,  though  reliered  flrom  fear,  would  not 
haTO  eared  though  his  rival's  drone  had  been  fbr  ever  silenoed.  On 
examining  the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  he  found  the  blade  sleeping 
quietly  and  bloodloss ;  the  hilt  having  come  away  in  the  haste  and  fbry 
of  the  enraged  piper. 

A  statue  of  Habbie  graces  a  niehe  in  the  Kilbanhan  ehureh  steeple, 
blowing  with  as  muehexpsesdoo  aa  rudely  chiselled  freestone  ooa  givei 
at  least  two  bagftils  of  spare  wind  in  his  hiflated  cheeks. 
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Baifh  hiU  and  dale  oaa  teU  the  tale. 

They  ne'er  gat  sic  a  sang,  man ; 
Fame  heard  the  eoun'  a'  Scotland  roun% 

My  800th  he  didna  eaunter. 
Like  fire  and  flame  flew  fast  the  name, 

O  Bhymin'  Rab  the  Ranter. 

From  John  o'Oroats  to  ctobb  the  Tvreed, 

And  round  the  English  border, 
Wa«  heard  the  rant  o'  Rabble's  reed, 

Sae  weel  twas  kept  in  order. 
To  shepherd  knowes  where  shamrock  growsi 

Wi'  sic  a  stonnd  he  sent  her, 
Aidd  Erin's  drone  her  hood  put  on. 

To  shun  the  Scottish  chanter. 

Our  lasses  linket  to  the  lilt. 

The  lads  they  lap  and  oaper'd. 
The  carlins  coost  their  crummies  tilt, 

Sae  Tauntingly  they  yapour'd, 
Auld  gutchersgray  streek't  up  their  clay, 

To  club  the  merry  canter ; 
Whilst  wood  and  glen  prolonged  the  strain, 

O'  Rhymin'  Rab  the  Ranter. 

But  Scotia  weel  may  wail  her  skaith, 

And  break  her  drones  an  a'  man, 
For  death  has  marr'd  her  piper's  breath, 

Nae  langer  can  he  blaw,  man. 
She  e'en  may  sit  her  down  and  sigh. 

And  wi'  a  greet  content  her. 
She'll  ne'er  again  caa.  hill  or  plain. 

Meet  Rhymin'  Rab  the  Ranter. 

Here's  health  to  Scotland  and  her  lair* 
Her  heighs  and  hows  sae  scraggie ; 

Her  doughty  sons  and  dochters  a*. 
Her  haggis  and  her  ooggie. 
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And  whflB  the  wm  dnp*s  in  bcr  e*0. 
To  tend  her  tne  miahaater. 

Her  toast  txiamplunt  atiU  diaU  be. 
Here's  Rhymin'  Bab  the  Ranter. 


G.  MACINDO& 


FRIENDS  AROUND  THE  TABLB  SET. 
AiBiSeoU  wha  hae  wV  Wattaee  bled, 
Punros  aronnd  the  table  set, 
Blyth  am  I  to  see  you  met, 
See  that  your  ills  ye  a'  forget. 

And  sing  your  sang  wi'  glee. 

Nae  doubt  but  ye  have  a*  some  grief. 
For  ae  night  wont  ye  tak'  relief, 
For  ae  short  night  your  sails  unrcof , 

And  take  the  tide  so  free. 
Wha  would  sit  in  sullen  gloom. 
For  aio  a  ane  we  hae  nae  room, 
Wi'gade  peat-reek  your  brain  perfume, 

And  let  us  merry  be. 
Wha  never  grumbles,  stan'  or  fa* 
Howerer  fortune  rows  tho  ba'. 
But  aye  weel  pleased  his  cork  can  draw, 

That's  the  man  for  me. 
Then  tak'  your  tumbler  while  its  warm, 
A  wee  dnq>  drink  can  do  nae  harm. 
It  cheers  the  heart,  and  nerves  the  arm~ 

At  least  it's  so  wl*  me. 

Man's  life  is  but  a  wee  bit  span. 
And  is  it  no  the  wisest  plan. 
To  be  as  happy  as  we  can. 
And  aye  contented  be  f 

D.& 
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THE  TINKLER'S  SONG. 
AiB,— ••  AUafirO-Ddler 
Oyrno  are  so  hearty,  so  happy  and  tree. 
Or  who  for  the  proud  care  so  little  as  we  f 
No  tyrants  control  ns,  no  slaves  we  command, 
Like  free  passage-birds  we  trarerse  sea  and  land  ; 
And  still  to  the  comfort  of  all  we  attend. 
By  singing  out "  caldrons  or  kettles  to  mend." 

Bach  climate-each  soQ,  is  to  ns  stlU  the  same. 
No  fiz'd  local  qmt  for  our  country  we  claim ; 
Yon  lordly  domain,  with  its  castles  and  towers, 
We  care  not  a  pin  for— the  world  it  is  ours; 
Snperion  we  know  not— on  none  we  depend, 
While  our  business  is,  caldrons  or  kettles  to  mend. 
The  law  says  weire  yagrants— thelaw  tells  a  lie, 
The  green  earth's  our  dwelling,  our  roof  the  blue  sky. 
Then  tho*,  through  the  earth,  for  employment  we  roam 
How  can  we  be  vagrants,  who  ne'er  aire  from  home  ? 
Our  neighbours  are  mankind,  whom  oft  we  befriend. 
While  trudging  about,  pots  or  kettles  to  mend. 

No  rent,  tithes,  nor  taxes,  weYe  called  on  to  pay. 
We  take  up  our  lodgings  wherever  we  may. 
If  people  are  kind,  we  show  kindness  to  them. 
If  people  are  churlish,  why  we  are  the  same ; 
But  those  who  are  friendly  fare  best  in  the  end. 
While  their  pots,  bellows,  caldrons  or  kettles  we  mend. 

Not  even  the  parson,  the  squire,  nor  my  lord, 

A  daintier  supper  than  we  can  afford. 

For  nature  profusely  each  blesdng  doth  grant. 

Then  why  should  her  children  be  ever  in  want  ?— 

Let  them  share  with  each  other  whate'er  she  may  send, 

Like  uft— while  we've  caldrons  or  Jcettles  to  mend. 

Then  fill  to  the  stranger  a  cup  of  the  best. 
And  when  he  is  wearied  conduct  him  to  rest. 
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For  the  poor  lonely  wanderer,  homeleflB  and  bare. 
Should  ever  fhe  wandersrs'  sympathy  diare ; 
Now  we've  one  oonaolation— whate'er  be  our  end. 
While  fhe  world  remains  wicked— we  daily  do  mend. 
Alsx.  Rodosr. 


COW  KATE, 

AN  ANNANDALB  8T0RT. 

Seeking  a  Tune. 
There's  a  green  velvet  hollow,  amang  Moflbt  hills, 
Ca'd  the  Deevil's  Beef  Pot,  where  in  three  littte  rills 
The  Tweed,  Clyde,  an'  Annan,  sweet  babbling  arise 
Amang  bald  mountaiiiptops,  that  brave  oaold  gowlin  skies  i 
There  nature— wild  nature— reigns  glorious  an'  great, 
An'  there  by  the  Annan  dwells  bonnie  Cow  Kate. 

Cow  Kate  was  brought  up  by  a  lioh  Border  Laird, 
Wha'd  mony  braid  acres  o'  Annan's  best  sward, 
Nae  workin',  nor  daffin',  her  mettle  could  tire, 
For  the  lassie  wrought  hard  in  the  fields  an'  the  b}ie. 
An'  simmer  an'  wint^,  an*  early  an'  late, 
Aye  up  to  the  oxters  was  bonnie  Cow  E:at6. 

She  grew  like  a  tree,  and  she  bloom'd  like  a  flower, 

Wi'  her  growth  there  cam'  grace,  wi*  her  beauty  cam*  power, 

An'  she  tripped  up  the  hill,  an*  she  strade  down  the  glen. 

Envied  by  the  hisses,  adored  by  the  men ; 

Yet  the  farmers  were  shy,  an'  the  herdsmen  were  blate. 

An'  nane  cam  a-wooing  to  bonnie  Cow  Kate. 

There's  changes  in  a'  thing,  e'en  fortune  will  change. 

An'  faces  look  fond,  that  were  wont  to  look  strange. 

An'  hundera  o'  wooers  baith  stalwart  an'  braw. 

Cam  round  her  when  death  took  the  auld  laird  awa*. 

An'  the  datter  gaed  round  he  had  left  his  estate 

To  his  ae  strappin  daughter,  our  bcsmie  Oow  Kate. 

Kate  kilted  her  high,  an'  she  stood  in  the  byre. 

Bent  her  wooers  to  Annan  to  drown  out  their  fire. 
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Ca'd  her  sheep  to  the  tryst,  an*  her  kye  to  the  fair, 
Ne'er  ae  better  drover  or  herdsman  was  there, 
An'  mony  a  Jockie  was  fain  to  retreat, 
Wi*  his  wit  for  his  winning  frae  bonnie  Cow  Kate. 

The  shyest  axe  oatoh'd,  when  th^*^  oatoh'd  wi'  a  start. 
The  head  may  be  cool,  but  waes  me  for  the  heart, 
Even  Katie  fand  out,  "knid  a  mirk  wreath  o'  snaw 
That  a  herdsman  had  stoun  a'  her  heart's  peace  awa'. 
Wrapt  warm  in  his  bosom,  he  bare  hame  elate, 
▲n'  had  for  his  valour  our  bonnie  Cow  Kate. 

Jamjcs  BAIJ.ANTINB,  Edlnbuigfau 


HURRAH  FOR  THE  THISTLE. 
Music  by  Mr.  TurhbuU,  QUugow, 
HuBBAH  for  the  Thistle !— the  brare  Scottish  Thistle, 
The  evergreen  Thistle  of  Scotland  for  me; 
A  fig  for  the  flowers,  in  your  lady  built  bowers ; 
The  strong  bearded— weel  guarded.  Thistle  for  me. 

'TIS  the  flower  the  proud  eagle  greets  in  its  flight. 
When  he  shadows  the  stars  with  the  wings  of  his  might ; 
Tie  the  flower  that  laughs  at  the  storm  as  it  blows. 
For  the  greater  the  tempest,  the  greener  it  grows. 
Hurrah  for  the  Thistle. 

Round  the  love-lighted  hames  o'  our  aln  native  land. 
On  the  bonneted  brow— on  the  hilt  of  the  brand-^ 
On  the  i»c%  of  the  shield,  teld  the  shouts  of  the  free, 
Kay  the  Thistle  be  seen,  whare  the  Thistle  should  be. 
Hurrah  for  the  Thistle. 

Hale  hearts  we  hae  yet  to  bleed  in  its  cause. 
Bold  harps  we  hae  yet  to  sound  its  applause, 
How  then  can  it  fade,  when  sic  cheils  an'  sic  cheers 
And  sae  many  bfaw  sprouto  o'  the  Thistle  are  here. 

Than  hurrah  for  the  Thistle  I— the  brave  Scottish  Thiatle, 

The  evergreen  Thistle  of  Scotland  for  me ; 
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A  fig  for  the  flowers,  in  your  lady  built  bowers, 
The  strong  bearded— weel  guarded  Thistle  for  me. 

Albx.  MacLaooan,  Edinburgh 

WHA  DAUR  MEDDLB  WI*  ME? 
Rouoir,  sturdy,  beardy,  fire-crown'd  king, 
Thou  Jaggy,  kittly,  gleg  wee  thing, 
Wha  dares  to  brave  the  piercing  sting 

O'  Scotia's  thistle. 
Soon  scamper  afl;  hap  stap  an*  fling, 

Wi'  oonring  f ustle. 
'Midst  soenes  o'  weir.  In  days  o'  yore, 
When  the  grand  swat  wi'  life's  red  gore. 
And  Scotia's  land  frae  shore  to  shore, 

Qroan'd  sair  wi'  waes, 
Thy  fonn  dim  seen,  "taiidst  battle's  roar. 

Aft  soared  her  fae& 
When  Wallace,  sturdy  patriot  wight. 
His  trusty  broad  sword  glancing  bright, 
Gar'd  Southron  rdTera  scour  like  fright 

Frae  Sootland's  braes. 
Thou  snelly  shot  thy  horns  o'  might. 

An'  brogged  their  tae& 
When  Bruce  at  Bannockbum's  red  field 
Made  Edward's  doughty  army  yield. 
An*  Southrons  down  in  thousands  reeled, 

Stark,  stiff  an'  dour. 
The  vera  weans  did  thistles  wield. 

An'  fought  like  stour. 
Since  then  no  foe  hath  dared  to  tread 
Upon  thy  guarded,  crimson  head. 
But  proudly  from  thy  mountain  bed 

Thy  head  thou  rear'st* 
By  flowing  springs  of  freedom  fed, 

No  blast  thou  fear'st 
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Thy  native  land  is  A-ee  aa  air. 

Her  sons  are  bold,  her  daughters  fair, 

Bright  sool'di  warm  hearted,  fond  to  diare 

The  social  smile, 
Pure  lore,  true  friendship,  glorious  pair. 

Adorn  the  soiL 

Rear  high  thy  head,  thou  symbol  dear, 
Sae  meek  in  peace,  aae  bauld  in  weir. 
Mine  e'e  dimm'd  wi'  a  full  proud  tear, 

I  bow  before  thee, 
An'  while  life's  pulse  beats  warm,  I  swear 

Still  to  adore  thee. 
Jamks  Ballanhnb,  Edinbui^h. 


THE  BUIKIN  O'  ROBIN  AND  MIRREN. 
TuNB.— "  Brote  and  BuUer.** 
Gajb  bring  me  my  rokeley  o'  grey. 

My  mutch  and  red  ribbons  sae  dainty, 
And  haste  ye  lass  fling  on  your  claes, 
Auld  Bab's  to  be  bniked  to  aunty. 
Ae  gloamin*  last  ouk  he  earn  wast. 

To  speer  for  my  auld  lucky  daddie, 
Tho'  sair  wi*  the  hoast  he  was  fash'd, 
Ae  blink  o'  auld  aunt  made  him  waddie. 
Sae  mak  yoursel*  braw,  braw, 

And  busk  yoursel'  tidy  and  canty, 
Quid  luck  may  as  yet  be  your  fa'. 
Sin'  Bab's  to  be  buiked  to  aunty. 

The  body  cam  hirplin  ben, 
Tho'  warstlin  wi'  eild,  he  was  canty. 

And  he  o'erly  Just  speer'd  for  the  men« 
But  he  cadgily  eracket  wi'  aunty. 

Or  e'er  he  had  dtten  a  blink. 
He  Bang  and  he  ranted  fn'  oheeiy. 
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And  auld  umtyt  heart  he  gar'd  oUnk, 
wr  "Mirraa^wiUyebemydeaiy?" 
For  I'm  neither  see  anld,  anld, 

Nor  am  I  sae  gmeeome  or  uggin, 
Vre  a  wore  o'  guid  nowt  i'  the  iikuld. 
And  a  lang  neck'd  purae  o'  a  moggin. 
At  this  Miiren'B  heart gae  a  crack. 

Like  the  thud  o'  a  waukin  mill  beetle. 
And  she  thocht,  hut  she  ne'er  a  word  spak, 
«  Weel,  I'd  e'en  be  0(mtented  wi'  little.** 
For  Mlrren,  tho'  three  aoore  and  ane, 

Had  never  had  *<  will  ye,"  speer'd  at  her, 
80  she  laid  a  fond  loof  in  his  han', 
And  quo'  "  Robin  that  settles  the  matter." 
8ae  busk  ye  lass  braw,  braw. 

Busk  and  let's  aff,  for  I'se  warren, 
We'se  hae  daffin  and  laughin  an'  a'. 
At  the  buikin  0'  Robin  and  Mirren. 

Patrick  BrcHAvr. 


MY  AIN  OOUNTRIB. 
TuNB,~^'  Ihi  Brier  Biuh." 
How  are  ye  a*  at  hame, 

In  my  ala  oountrie  ? 
Are  your  kind  hearts  aye  the  same 

In  my  aln  oountrie? 
Are  ye  a'  as  fu'  o'  glee. 
As  witty,  firank  and  fkee, 
Asktudtyeuaedtobe? 

In  my  ain  oountrie. 
OhIaooggielwillfiU 

To  my  ain  oountrie  I 
Ay  and  toom  it  wi'  gude  will 

To  my  ain  oountrie  i 
Here'a  to  a'  the  folk  I  ken« 
'Mang  the  lasses  and  tho  men. 
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In  ilk  canty  butt  an'  ben, 
O'  my  ain  oountrie  f 

fiearen  watoh  thou  ever  o^« 
^  My  ain  oonntrie  I 
Lettyrantt  nevermore 

Rule  my  ain  oountrie ! 
May  her  heroes  dear  to  thee— 
The  bauld  hearts  and  the  £ree~ 
Be  ready  aye  to  dee, 

For  their  ain  oountrie ! 

May  a  blessin'  licht  on  a* 

In  my  ain  oountrie ! 
Baith  the  grit  folk  an'  the  sma 

In  our  ain  oountrie  I 
On  whatever  sod  I  kneel— 
Heaven  knows  I  ever  feel— 
For  the  honour  and  the  weal 

O*  my  ain  oountrie ! 

Alxx.  MacLaooan,  Bdlnbuqeh, 


THE  HIGHLAND  MAID. 
TuHB,— **  ASd  March." 
AoAiH  the  lavlrock  seeks  the  sky, 

And  warbles  dimly  seen, 
And  summer  views  wi'  sunny  Joy, 

Her  gow*ny  robe  o'  green. 
But  ah  I  the  summer's  blyth  return 

In  floweiy  pride  array'd, 
Nae  mair  can  cheer  the  heturt  forloni« 

Or  charm  the  Highland  maid. 

My  true  love  fell  by  Charlie's  side, 
Wi'  mony  a  clansman  dear, 

A  gallant  youth,  ah !  wae  betide 
The  cruel  Southron'^  spear. 
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His  bonnet  blue  is  fallen  now. 

And  bloody  is  the  plaid, 
That  aften  on  the  meantaln'ta  brow 

Has  wrappM  his  Highland  maid. 

My  father's  shieling  on  the  hiU, 
Is  cheerless  now  and  sad ; 

The  passing  breezes  whisper  still, 
"  You've  lost  your  Highland  lad." 

Upon  Culloden's  fatal  heath- 
He  spak  0'  me  they  said, 

And  faulter*d  wi'  his  dying  breath, 
**  Adieu !  my  Highland  maid." 

The  weary  night  for  rest  I  seek. 

The  langsome  day  I  mourn. 
The  smile  upon  my  wither'd  cheek 

Ah  I  never  can  return. 
But  soon  beneath  the  sod  111  lie, 

In  yonder  lowly  glade, 
Where  haply  ilka  passer  by 
Shall  moam  the  Highland  maid. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  BUFFSTRAP.* 
Aa,-^*' Black  Joek." 
Havb  yon  heard  of  Sir  Benjamin  Buifstrap,  the  Broad, 
That  knight  of  the  razor  so  outre  and  odd~ 
The  barbarous  barber  of  Barrowfield  bar  ? 


•  This  eI«Tcr,  litUe,  CMetioai,  Inutlinf  pctMuag*,  ii  »  partioalM 
Mend  of  the  author ;  ia  eonaiderad  •  great  aeoesioii  to  every  aodal 
partf— aod  b  ai  readf  at  repartee  ae  the  eelebiated  Jemny  Wright. 
He  atin  leddea  at  BawovfleU  bar,  Bridgeton-is  hwlier,  toU-maa, 
spiiit-dealer,  Iknner  of  ladle^daea,  draff  and  nnd  eentmator,  ponatar, 
and  poet.  The  term  barliaioni,  hai  only  an  alUteratlTe  appUeaUon  } 
the  -worthy  poUaher  of  efaiu  la  aa  amooth  and  agreeable  in  hia  maiaeii 
aa  the  edge  of  hia  ovn  bUwlea. 
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Bora  aaharper  diort  Bhaver  has  leldom  bean  wen. 
With  hii  bolbtnp  lo  Uaok  and  his  bladee  all  eo  keen, 
And  his  soda  in  fall  soap-box  as  white  as  fhe  snow- 
How  dosely  the  crop  of  the  ohin  he  can  mow ! 
The  barbarous  barber  at  Banowfleld  bar. 

Thongh  a  barbarous  barber  Sir  Benjamin  be. 
Yet,  like  his  neighbour  shaver,  no  Savagef  is  he. 

The  barbarous  barber  at  Banowfleld  bar :  • 
For  all  his  barbarities  tend  but  to  smooth 
The  wrinkles  of  age  down  to  dimples  of  youth, 
While  the  blood  of  his  viotims  he  studiously  spares. 
And  only  cuts  oflT  stiff  rebellious  hair»~ 

The  barbarous  barber  of  Barrowfield  bar. 

This  barbarous  barber's  a  wonderful  wight. 

For  his  breadth  is  exactly  the  length  of  his  height  !— 

The  barbarous  barber  of  Barrowfield  bar ; 
And  his  broad  bluffy  face  is  so  pregnant  with  glee, 
And  his  wild  wit  oomes  flashing  so  fearless  and  free, 
That  to  see  and  to  hear  him,  Vm  certain  would  make 
A  whole  congregation  of  Quakers'  sides  ache— 

The  barbarous  barber  at  Barrowfleld  bar. 

Tis  said,  too,  that  he  can  disguise  so  the  truth. 
As  to  give  to  old  age  the  resemblance  of  youth-* 

The  barbarous  barber  at  Barrowfield  bar ; 
Can  make  the  dark  countenance  lively  and  fair. 
And  give  the  bald  pate  an  exuberance  of  hair ; 
Nay,  more— by  the  help  of  his  combs  and  his  curls. 
Can  transform  mouldy  maids  into  gay  giddy  girls— 

The  barbarous  barber  at  Barrowfield  bar. 

Long  may  this  sharp  shaver  suocessfully  shave 
The  ohin  of  the  just  num— the  cheek  of  the  knave— 


•  Savage  b  tbe  aame  of  a  neighbooistiap 
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But  while  light  •weefwhishttiido'crihehoiiMtiiiaii'kdhin, 
Ne'er  oauring  wrj  faoes,  nor  eamtehing  the  aUii, 
May  the  oheek  of  the  villain  severely  be  stoDg 
By  the  zough  rugged  nuEor,  or  keea  cutting  tongQe, 
Of  the  barbarous  barber  at  Barrowiield  bar. 

ALXZ.  RODOBIt. 


THB  BLACK  SHEEP.* 

An,— **  Jbftffi  Anderion  mpjo," 

Oh  John,  what  can  be  keeping  you— how  laag  man,  will  ye 

bide, 
Ye  surely  hae  mista'en  your  road,  and  daunert  into  Clyde 
Here  weary  by  the  ingle  side,  a  lanely  wife  I  sit— 
I'm  sure  that's  Twa  that's  dhappit  noo,  and  nae  word  o*  ys 
yet 

Of  our  John's  reformation  I  lang  hae  tint  a'  houp. 
He  never  thinks  o'  rising  wliile  a  drap  there's  in  the  sftoup : 
Wi'  gaunting  and  wi'  gaping,  my  pulr  head's  like  to  spli^- 
I  hear  his  voice  upon  the  staix^HUid  surely  that's  his  fit 

fJohn  tolUoqtMng  m  tt«  tUOr.)  "That'i  no  our  fliair~BO  tiie  aae 
thit  I  gBognp  to  my  naitoa^I  think  if*  coming  down  to  meet  m*~ 
•ad  it'i  gson  toond  About  too— Ihera'i  no  tw»  itanee  int  like  an* 
•nither—aome  o'  tiiem  wad  hand  twa  Utt,  and  Ithen  a  spanow  eooldna 
frtilttin'on.  Weel,gin  Iw«r»atthebeado^>sndontheiniideo*my 
ain  door,  111  nlie  a  tkelUliowIt  wi'  Janet»  It  wiU  I— beeanm,  gin  I 
dinna  do't  wif  her,  ihell  dot  wf  me^-an'  a  man  ihoald  be  aye  maitev 
In  hiiain  honae,  tight  or  wraag ;  ItH  a*  the  eame  whether  thepanttehia 
ready  orno— on  the  ilreorart— oaold  or  hat»  I  maonbehets— if  iha'ipoa. 


•  This  pleoe  of  ezqniaite  hmnoar  la  a  eontribntion  of  the  late  John 
Carriok,  to  the  leoond  eariee  of  the  Laird  of  Logan,  and  we  have 
thought  that  it  it  not  oat  ot  its  element  In  this  eolleotlon. 
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torfn*  At  the  Am,  and  keeping  It  In  fbr  me,  IllteUher  iheluid  nMbad. 
nen  et»7ingop-«lie  might  hae  been  aneftth  the  blankete.  Cor  ehe  would 
poster  »  while,  albie  the  tot  eoold  len*  my  light  for  me  to  eome  hame 
wi*i— and  if  ihe  be  In  her  bed.  111  make  her  luge  atoon' wi*  her  eaie> 
leeneea  abont  her  half  maRow-4hat  he  might  hae  been  robbed  or  mn» 
dered  for  ony  ett*  ahe  had  (^  Urn,  bat  lytaag  than  RMeing  like  a  dog  iiK 
tod'a  jtole.— Bnt  there  ahe  la-I  hear  h«r,...«aii  I  reaUy  be  angry  wT 
her?— Yea;  I  maun  be  angryataomothing."— /C*«jm.>  (BmfiOm)^ 
«  Wha'a  that?"  «*  Open  the  door,  and  yfU  ae»-4t'a  iU  to  ken  folk 
through  a  twa-lneh  phoik."  « I  would  like  to  ken  wh»  B  la,  before  I 
open  my  door  to  ony  body."  « Weel,  Janet,  you're  perfeoUy  right, 
there'*  naethingUke  betaig  eautioua."  "  Irt  you,  John,  after  a'  ?  aleean 
ft  night  aa  I  hae  apent,  thlnUng  ft'the  flla  en  earth  had  happened  to 
you}  whar  hae  ye  been,  John?"  *' Oh,  Janet,  dimift  be  in  aie  • 
hurry."  "  In  ft  harry,  John,  near  three  o'eloek  in  the  momlngr 
"  Janet,  Ifa  the  irattlme  afaiee  you  and  I  earn  thagither,  that  I  hfte 
Been  yon  WMtlag  ony  fUngl"  **  Me  waiting,  John  U4he  only  jlhlng 
I'm  waaUng  ia  myieL"  "  Na,  Janet,  thafa  no  what  I  maftuj  whatla 
the  uaeo' burning  twaerualea  to  let  ae  body  aee~«a' ye  might  haa  lighted 
hftlfadlaenan'theya'eonUnaletmeaeetoeomehame?"  John,  John, 
you're  aeeing  wl'  mae  eenthan  your  Maker  gied  ye  tUa  night—your  een 
ore  Juitganntkegither."  *'  I'mnofthairfley*dforthat,mydoo,  Janet, 
aa  lang'B  my  noae  ia  atween  them."  **  On  ay,  John,  but  ye  hav'nn  tell't 
me  whar  ye  hae  been  till  thii  time  in  the  morning?"  **  Did  ye  ever 
hear  ale  aUgh  wind  aa  ia  blawhi'  frae  the  lift  thia  night  ?  the  einda  will 
be  blawn  a'  to  raga-tbere'll  no  be  a  hale  eomer  left  in  them  to  hftod  a 
efaower.in,>afore  the  momin'—no  a  gaa-lamp  blinUn'  in  the  Tnmgate  j 
gin  ye  get  up  wi'  the  dueka  in  the  moniin',  Janet,  you'll  aee  the  Oreen 
aeattored  ower  wi'  the  kye'a  horaa,  for  they  oouldna  keep  their  rooti  in 
aieean  a  win'—mn'  ye'U  get  them  for  the  gathering."  **  Ay,  John,  it  a 
ft  Ugh  wind,  but  for  any  thiug  that  I  hear,  it'a  blawln'  nae  higher  than 
your  atai  head ;  whar  waa  ye  ?"  **  Dear  me,  did  I  no  tell  ye,  Janet  ?  Ill 
liae  forgotten  then ;  I  might  hae  teU't  ye— I'm  aore  I  was  nae  ill  gate— 
chatra  a  lang  an'  no  vera  tenty  stair  o*  oura  to  eome  up ;  I  n&aist  missed 
my  lit  this  night  coming  up  It  mair  than  anee— we'll  hae  to  flit  next 
term  I  doubt;  ye  maun  gang  and  look  after  anither  ane  the  mom,  an 
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tUgutgwir  y»-twftheids  an  bettor  than  ane,  quo' tba  wife*  guavl 
bar  ddf  to  iha  maAal."  *'  Coma*  aoma,  John*  nana  o*  your  paIa.Ten, 
yaaaadattfhfnktodnwthAbladaoveranaiaUbodT^aiej  thaatair, 
Jalm,  atwaalii  nana  ^  tha  baa^  but  tha  atair  thai  would  anit  yoabaal 
«hianfgkk,iaaBavi'BMatepaln'»{-4Niftwlwr«aa7a?  andwfaAwaaya 
«rr»  oJaBaWywhMUttlapttyformaalflahouldanekanao'mjpliH 
(Mmba)  yanmyba  think  baaanaa  Vmrntbrnvm  o*a«rka*  that  I  aan  aaaily 
■aak* »  Mv ana  ■ .  bwt,  Janat*  te'  o'aurioaity  tool  woman,  Itia adan- 
garaoa  thing  to  ba  oivar  IngniritiTa— ya  mind  what  the  mitliar  o'  oaa* 
lotbyt  I  baaidat, '  Otod/  aabanaat  BftbU*  Bnraaaaya,  *  tha  infiuit  world 
a ibnC,malBtiiilnada".-«h,botiila» pithy woad that «*•«/  there^na 
»  part  o'apeaah  In  tha  EngUah  tongue  lika  it."  '<  Whanrwaaye^John, 
wkaurf  I  donbC  ya  bae  bean  in  ID  company,  thia  nif^— ye  narer  pot 
ma  aff  thia  way  baforaf  wiUlT*  no  teU  ma.  John?"  «<  Waal,  wed, 
Janet,  dlnn*  be  aaa  tonttt  about  it-J  waa  awa'  at  a  buiiaL"  "AX  a 
botial,  John  I— what  bnikleonld  then  beat  thftibNir?  Iteonldba 
nae  dcoaut  body,  Pm  aura,  that  had  to  ba  hnddkd  awa^  at  alaana» 
timeeoatimaa^ nkht."  "'Dead,  Janet*  yoale ileht there t  aba  wm  a 
▼cry  tnmbkaome  Undo' body, and  niMdmneklediaeovdamaiv floal- 
Ueat  w«werea'8aying,ahe'Bwedawa*tfahablda.'*  <«Butwhaiiaha?- 
«jaatoaranldfrlett*AinaB,and  aha  neiw  earn  abevt  the  hfonaa  bol 
ir/f*Mtf/Ur  waa  rare  to  follow}  now,  I  think  ya  may  guaM.*  <*.Ay, 
imlrbodyf-haaahewin'awa' at  length,  pair  arcatorab  AnnielAnniaU. 
ah  aye,  but  whan  I  mlnd-4het«ii  mae  AnnleM  than  ane^wm  it 
Annie  Bpittte?"  "Oh  no,  it  wana  her,  poor  body  I"  <«  Waa  tt  Annie 
Dinwiddle?'*  «<  No ;  that  wtnuWa  dfa  ia  eneo^todrive  ony  man  to 
the  middis."  «« Weel,  John,  I  ken  nae  mae  o'the  names  but  I  aaa 
you're  jQattr)-ing,aan8ttal,  to  mak*  game  «' me.  WaeamailfaalMid 
thing  to  be  keepK  lae  hmg  oat  o*  my  bed  to  be  made  a  Cm  mania  fooL" 

Bays  John,  *'  no  ane  that  ye  hae  nam*d  'a  the  lasaie  that  T 


Ae  Annie  yet,  my  dearest  doo,  ye  hae  forgotten  dean ; 
We  buried  Ani-mosity— and  tronth  I  thought  it  fit. 
That  whan  we  had  her  in  the  yird,  a  skinfu'  I  should  get* 
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WHISTLE-BINKIE. 

THIRD   SERIES. 


OUR  FAIR  TOUNG  QUEEN. 
Air—**  Caiedoaia.'* 
01  Scotland's  hills  are  bonny  hills, 

A'  clad  wi'  heather  beUs, 
And  musio  warbles  in  the  rUls 

Which  sport  adown  the  dells ; 
And  there  be  glens  in  fair  Sootland 

Where  foe  hath  never  been. 
And  wild  and  free  well  keep  themtyet 
For  our  young  Queen  I 

0!  wad  she  orois  the  Tweed  some  day. 

Our  Soottish  glens  to  view. 
Our  fairy  lakes  and  streamlets  grey» 

Lone  isles  and  mountains  blue. 
And  see  auld  ^tland's  goodly  bands, 

Wi'  belt  and  buokle  sheen. 
In  proud  array  come  forth  to  greet 
Their  fair  young  Queen ! 

For  Scotland  has  htf  yeomen  leal. 

And  sturdy  loons  they  be. 
That  whirl,  like  willow  wands,  their  steel, 

When  marshall'd  on  the  lea. 

T 
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And  Bhoald  a  foe  inyade  oar  soil. 

No  bnrar  tMuid,  I  ween, 
Wonld  flf ht  iMoeath  the  tannera  broad 
Of  oar  yoang  Qoeen  f 

And  Soottand  haa  her  olanamen  braTe» 
Who  bear  the  taige  and  brand ; 

Who'd  spend  their  deareet  blood  to  save 
Their  Ofwn  roDUoitio  land. 

And  thej  weald  leaTo  their  hilla  of  mlgt« 
And  glaoa  of  lovely  gieen. 

To  fonn  a  living  boXwark  roond 
Their  fair  jonng  Qaeen  I 

And  BooUand  has  her  lovely  ones, 

A  beauteous  tnin  are  they; 
But  mueh  die  moutna  her  tuneful  sons. 

Her  bards  and  minstrels  gray. 
For  they  who  wak'd  her  sweetest  lyres, 

Sleep  'neath  the  turf  so  green, 
We've  few  to  sing  the  weloome  now 
Of  oar  young  <^aeen ! 

We've  heard  of  merry  England's  soenes, 

And  trusty  souls  are  there ; 
And  Erin  boasts  her  green  domains, 

Bich  woods,  and  prospeots  fair. 
But  Sootland  boasts  her  stormy  hills, 

Where  freemen  aye  have  been, 
O  oome  and  let  us  doat  on  thee» 
Our  fair  young  Queen  I 
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OUR  BRAW  UNCLE. 
Set  to  Mwie  by  Peter  M*Leod,  Btq, 

My  aold  unole  Willie  cam  doun  hare  frae  Lunnoa, 

An'  wow  but  he  was  a  braw  man ; 
An'  a'  my  polr  oonainB  aroond  him  cam  rinnin', 

Frae  mony  a  langmileaw*,  man. 
My  nnole  was  rioh,  my  unole  was  prond^ 
He  spak  o'  his  gear,  and  he  bragg'd  o'  his  gowd ; 
An'  whate*er  he  hinted,  the  puir  bodies  Tow'd 

They  wad  mak-  it  their  love  an'  their  law,  man. 

He  staid  wi'  them  a'  for  a  week  time  about, 

Feastin',  an'  faddlin',  an'  a',  man. 
Till  their  pantries  and  patienoe  he  baith  riddled  out. 

An'  they  thooht  he  was  ne'er  gaun  awa*,  man. 
And  neither  he  was ;  he  had  naething  to  do. 
He  had  madea'  their  fortunes  and  settled  them  too ; 
Though  they  ne'er  saw  a  boddle  they'd  naething  to  say. 

For  they  thooht  they  wad  soon  haeit  a',  man. 

But  when  our  braw  unole  had  stay'd  here  a  year, 

I  trow  but  he  wasna  a  sma'  man. 
Their  tables  cam  down  to  their  auld  hamilt  oheer. 

An'  he  gat  himsel'  book'd  to  gae  *wa',  man. 
Yet  e'er  the  ooaoh  started,  the  hale  o'  his  kin 
Cam  to  the  ooaoh-door,  maistly  chokin'  him  in. 
And  thqr  prest  on  him  presents  o'  a*  th^  could  fln'. 

An*  he  vow'd  he  had  done  for  them  a*,  man. 

And  sae  did  he  too ;  for  he  never  cam*  back. 

My  sang  I  but  he  wasna  a  raw  man. 
To  feast  for  a  year  without  paying  a  plack. 

An'  gang  wi'  sio  presents  awa',  man. 
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An'  aften  he  lingg'd  how  he  cheated  the  greed 
O*  his  grey  grappy  kinanen  be-north  o*  the  Tweed. 
The  best  o't,  when  »ald  nncle  WilUe  was  dead. 
He  left  ibmi-iutt  nadMnffava,  man. 


WILLIE  WINKIB.  • 

A  Nurtery  BhtftM. 

Wbb  Willix  Winkib  rins  through  the  toon. 

Up  stairs  an*  doon  stairs  in  his  nicht-gown, 

Tirlln*  at  the  window,  crying  at  the  lock, 

**  Are  the  weans  in  their  bed,  for  it's  now  teno'olock  ?** 

"  Hey  "Willie  Winkie,  are  ye  oomin'  ben  ? 
The  cat's  singin'  grey  thrums  to  the  alexin'  hen, 
The  dog's  speldert  on  the  floor  and  disna  gie  a  cheep. 
But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie,  that  lOMnna/i'  asleep.'* 

Onything  but  deep,  you  rogue,  glow'ring  like  the  moon, 
Rattlin'  in  an  aim  Jug  wi'  an  aim  spoon, 
Rumblin',  tumblin'  roon  about,  crawin'  like  a  cock, 
Skirlin  like  a  kenna-what,  waukenin'  sleepin*  fock. 

«  Hey  Willie  Winkie,  the  wean's  in  a  creel, 
Wamblin'  afT  a  bodie's  knee  like  a  verra  eel, 
Ruggin*  at  the  oat's  lug  and  raveling  a*  her  thrums— 
Hey  Willie  Winkie— see  there  he  comes." 

*  The  Seottteh  Nnnery  Morphena. 
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Wearit  is  the  mithar  that  has  a  itoorie  wean, 
A  wee,  stnmpie,  stousie*  that  oanna  rin  his  lane, 
That  has  a  battle  aye  wl'  sleep  afore  hell  close  an  e'e— 
Buta  kiss  firae  aff  his  rosy  Ups,  gies  strength  anew  to  me. 


a/^v>. 


THE  E'BNINO  DRAPPIE. 
Am—"  When  tht  kyt  cams  hanu,'* 
While  drinkers  revol  in  excess,  let  tenty  folk  abstain. 
The  spendthrift  meet  the  knave's  eaiesa,  the  miser  hoard 

his  gain. 
We  soom  excess  in  ilka  form,  and  keep  the  line  between. 
Aye  steerin'olear  o'  calm  andstorm,  whene'er  a  glassat  e'en. 

Wi'  it  the  auld  heart  oanty  grows,  the  waefa'  oease  to 

monm. 
Within  ilk  breast  a  feeling  lows,  that  heats  bnt  disna  bnm. 
The  niggard's  hand  it  opois  wide,  and  makes  tho  simple 

keen, 
A  magio  change  that  winna  hide,  qtrings  frae  a  glass  at 


When  nlth*rin  cares  begin  to  bite,  and  life's  gay  spring 
nmsdolL 

Afore  sic  showers  o'  life  and  light,  they  tide  It  fresh  and 
fall. 

nk  dud  firae  aff  the  mind  it  blaws,  and  leaves  the  soul  se- 
rene. 

An'  ilka  frosty  feeling  thaws,  outowre  a  glass  at  e*en. 
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ThAtal*  that's  tdldo'  itherf  wo  oodms  wi'  a  diarpcr  thriU, 
And  melts  and  moulds  wi'  kindly  gtow,  ilk  paaBton  to  its 

will, 
Onr  rery  feelings,  thaw'd  wi*  it,  to  Tirtue's  sido  will  lean. 
It  waukens  pity,  sharpens  wit,  a  canny  glass  at  e'en. 

The  stane  that  plumhs  the  sleeping  pool,  an  eddy  firae  it 

springs. 
Till  owre  the  snrfaoe  nought  is  found  but  wary  wimplin 

rings. 
And  80  the  stagnant,  selfiah  heart,  where  feeling  ne'er  was 

■een, 
Wi'  kindness  ciioles  and  expands,  when  owre  a  glass  at  e'en. 

When  round  the  fire  we  tak  our  sup,  ilk  feelin*  brighter 


The  ills  o'  life  a'  bundled  up,  leave  nought  bat  pleasant 

dreams. 
Ilk  oljMt  bean  a  warmer  tint,  afore  that  wasna  seen, 
Ane  likes  the  warld  and  a'  that's  in't,  when  o'Or  a  glass  at 

e'en. 


THE  ROYAL  UNION. 

Tama's  Joy  in  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands, 
There's  Joy  in  the  hut  and  the  ha' ; 
The  pride  o'  auld  Britain^  fair  islands. 
Is  woo'd  and  wedded  an'  a': 
She's  got  the  dear  lad  o*  her  dioosing— 
A  lad  that's  baith  gallant  and  braw ; 
And  lang  may  the  knot  be  a-loosing 
That  firmly  has  buckled  the  twa. 
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Woo'd  an*  wedded  an*  a\ 
Buckled  an'  bedded  an'  a\ 
The  loTeliest  lassie  In  Britain 
Is  woo'd  an'  wedded  an*  a*. 

May  hearen's  aU-bonntifol  Giver 
Shower  down  his  best  gifts  on  the  twa ; 
May  loYe  round  their  oonch  oyer  hOTer, 
Their  hearts  close  and  closer  to  draw. 
May  never  misfortune  o'ertake  them, 
Nor  blast  o'  adversity  blaw ; 
But  every  new  morning  awake  them 
To  pleasures  unsullied  as  snaw. 

Woo'd  an'  wedded  an*  a',  Aec. 

Then  here's  to  our  Queen  an'  her  Marrow, 
May  happiness  ay  be  their  fa', 
May  discord  and  sickness  and  sorrow 
Be  banished  for  ever  their  ha'. 
So,  fy  let  us  coup  aff  our  bicker. 
And  toast  meikle  Joy  to  the  twa, 
And  may  they,  till  life's  latest  flicker, 
Together  in  harmony  draw. 

Woo'd  and  wedded  an*  a',  Ac 

THE   ATJLD  QUDBWIFB  AN*  HBB  FOUR   GUDB 
KYB. 
AiB.— ^«  OObytpocfi^  an*  tret4aMe," 
Tbk  auld  gndewife  gade  out  at  e'en. 
An'  owie  the  craft  her  leefu*  lane. 
An*  sought  her  kye  and  cried  them  hame. 
An  ca'd  them  ilka  ane  by  name. 
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C(nne  hame>  ye  Jauds !  the  byre  is  dean, 
Your  lair  is  made  o'  the  hreokans  green, 
An*  the  yellow  cIotot  fills  your  sta ; 
Ck>me  hame,  ye  jauds  I~KX>me  here  awa*. 

Comehame,  Ace 
What  hands  the  house  i'  saip  an'  saut. 
What  huys  the  houps  to  brevr  the  maut. 
An'  mony  a  needf u'  thing  forhye  ? 
Atweel  its  Just  my  four  gude  kye. 
Better  kye  there's  nae  i*  the  hraes, 
Brownie  for  butter,  Brandie  for  cheese, 
Hawkie  for  mUk,  Homie  for  whey ; 
I  wat  fu'  weel  I'm  proud  o'  my  kye. 

Better  kye,  &c 


j^ijtjcJec^ 


OH  I  AND  NO. 
**  Mary,  Maiy,  long  have  I 
Heaved  for  thee  the  weary  sigh." 
••Oh!"aaid8he, 
«<  Canst  thou  not  some  kindness  shew 
Him  that  doteth  on  thee  so  ?** 
«  No!"  said  she. 
**  Hast  thou  not,  upon  my  breast. 
Love  as  warm  as  mine  confessed  f ** 
«  Oh!"  said  she. 
*<  I  charge  thee,  then,  if  thou  art  true, 
Do  as  love  would  have  thee  do." 
"Noi**  said  she. 
*  *  By  that  cheek,  whose  living  red 
Shames  the  tint  o'er  rose-leavee  shed!" 
•*  Oh  1"  said  she. 
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'*  Let  that  cheek,  I  ohaiige  thee,  know 
Love's  deeper,  richer,  wanner,  glow  I* 

<«  No!"  said  she. 

**  By  thine  eye,  whose  dazzling  bine 

Dulls  the  light  of  heaven's  own  hue  I** 

«  Oh  •."  said  she, 

«  Let,  I  chaige  thee,  love  inspire 

That  holy  eye  with  subtler  fire  I" 

"  Nor  said  she. 

"  Still  one  plea  remains  at  least, 
Might  not  we  go  seek  the  priest  ?** 
"Oh '"said  she, 
"  If  I  asked  you  there  to  fly. 
Could  you  still  my  suit  deny  ?  — 
**  No  i"  said  she. 


DRINKING  BONG. 
Air.—**  J^oftc  euoay,** 
Seb,  see  that  each  glass,  and  each  Jug  be  tvSl, 

Each  Jug  be  full  1 
We  must  have  a  strong,  and  a  powerful  pull. 

Drink  away  i 
And  111  tell  you  to-night,  if  you  all  agree, 
A  bit  of  my  mind  in  a  melodie. 

Then  drink  away,  boys,  drink  away  1 
Steadily,  readily,  drink  awayl 

I  know  there  are  fools  in  this  world  who  sneer, 

In  this  world  who  sneer. 
At  our  merry  songs,  and  our  hearty  cheer. 
Drink  away  t 
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Bat  wine  !•  good  !■  wl«  Bolmnoiili  nj. 
To  fill  up  the  onudcB  Id  our  thinty  oliiyt 

Then  drink  away,  hoys,  drink  away  i 
Cheerily,  merrily,  drink  away  i 

Bee,  eee  that  ye  fill,  boys  1  for  time  and  tide, 
For  time  and  tide. 

The  old  sages  say,  will  on  no  man  Ude, 
Drink  away  1 

Bat  what  oare  we  how  the  tides  may  go, 

When  the  rivers  oAwine  beside  ns  flow  ? 

Then  drink  away,  boys,  drink  away  I 
Steadily,  readily,  drink  away  i 

1  wish  that  the  wise  in  their  solemn  schools. 

In  their  solemn  schools. 
Would  mix  with  their  mouznfol,  some  merry  rulea, 

Drink  away  i 
And  if  wisdom,  old  lady,  wont  dry  her  tears. 
We  must  pack  her  off  with  our  roaring  cheers; 

Then  drink  away,  boys,  drink  away ! 

Cheerily,  merrily,  drink  away  i 

See,  see  that  you  fill,  boys  I  oome  now  a  toast  i 

Come  now  a  toast  I 
Here's  a  health  to  the  lass  eaoh  lad  loves  most ! 

Drink  away  { 
And  thick  be  the  thorns  on  his  life's  highway. 
Who  woulda  sweet  lass,  or  a  friend  betray  i 

Then  drink  away*  boys,  drink  away ! 

Steadily,  readily,  drink  away  i 
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DRINKIN'  BODY. 
Am.— "Dalndr  Jktvie. " 
O !  VON V  Ills  we  ken  thee  bie, 

Drinkin'  body,  bliokin'  body ; 
And  fearfb'  Uls  I  wat  they  be, 

Auld  drinkln%  blinkin'  body. 
0 1  mony  IUb  we  ken  thee  bie. 

Thy  tremblin*  han%  and  sunken  &0, 
The  sad  efTeots  o'  barley-bree. 

Poor  drinkin',  blinkin'  body. 

Thou'k  soaroe  a  dad  npon  fhy  back. 

Redden  body,  feoklen  body  I 
Whilk  anoe  was  olad  right  bein,  alack! 

Auld  reokless,  feoklen  body  I     , 
Thou's  soaroe  a  dud  upon  thy  baok, 

Just  like  a  house  without  its  thaok ! 
And  yet  thoult  fuddle  Ilka  plack, 

Poor  reckless,  feokless  body. 

Thou  boasted  anoe  thy  lands  to  plough, 

Tauntin'  body,  vauntin'  body; 
Thy  sax  guid  yads  as  ever  drew, 

Auld  tauntin',  Tauntin*  body ; 
Thou  boasted  anoe  thy  lands  to  plough  i 

A  butt,  a  ben,  and  aumry  fu', 
But  whar  the  mischief  are  they  now  ? 

Poor  tauntin*,  yauntin*body. 

Now,  thou*s  neither  milk  nor  meaU 

SenmiMB  body,  mensleas  body. 
Buttered  eake,  nor  kebbuo-heel, 

Auld  senseless,  mensleas  body. 
Now  thou'A  neither  milk  nor  meal, 

Weel  stocks  byre,  nor  oozy  beU  j 
Thou'b  danoin*  daily  to  the  deil  I 

Poor  mensless,  senseless  body. 
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Gif  sober  housewife  say  thou's  wrang, 

TatterM  body,  batter'd  body, 
When  Igainst  her  winnook  thou  comVt  bang, 

Auld  tatter'd,  batter'd  body. 
Gif  sober  housewife  say  thou's  wrang, 

Thou  bids  her  for  a  witch  gae  hang, 
"Syne  dings  her  wi'  a  roguish  sang. 

Poor  tatter'd,  batter'd  body. 

Forgudesake  mend  while  yet  thou  onn, 

Witless  body,  fitlees  body ; 
Foresake  thy  drouthy,  douty  dan, 
Auld  witless,  fiUess,  body. 

For  gudesake  mend,  if  yet  thou  can ; 
Tis  human  nature's  wisest  plan. 

To  sink  the  brute  and  raise  the  man  i 
Poor  witless,  fiUeas  body. 


MAY,  SWEET  MAY. 

0  I  May,  dear  May, 

A  thousand  welcomes.  May  * 
At  sight  of  thee  my  spirit  springs 
Aloft,  as  It  were  borne  on  wings  t 

Nor  oaie,  nor  toil, 

1  reck  the  while 

Pkn  basking  in  thy  glorious  smite, 
Upon  thy  bosom,  May. 

O !  May,  dear  May, 

Fond,  flowery-boflom'd  May  1 
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Thy  brioiy-floeiited  breath  again 
Plays  xound  my  oheek»  as  fraah  aa  when 

Upon  the  green» 

From  mom  till  e'en, 
With  daUyings  of  lore  between, 
I  danced  with  thee,  young  May* 

O!  May,  dear  May, 

Blithe,  aong-inspiring  May  I 
Thy  Joyful  presence  aetteth  free 
The  dumb'ring  founts  of  melody. 

And  young  and  old. 

The  dull,  the  cold. 
Their  sunmier  songs  and  hearts  unfold. 
To  greet  thy  coming.  May. 

O !  May,  dear  May, 

Sport,  laughter-loving  May  I 
Hie  we  to  thy  woodbine  bowers. 
Nor  idly  spend  the  fleeting  hours. 

For  soon,  too  soon  I 

The  waning  moon 
Will  bring  thy  buxom  sister,  June, 
And  banish  thee,  sweet  May. 

O  i  May,  dear  May, 

Ripe,  nwy-lipped  May, 
rrho'  brief  the  whUe  thou  Ungrrest  here. 
Ill  woo  thee  all  the  coming  year  j 

For  she,  sweet  life  1 

My  promised  wife. 
With  every  oharm  of  nature  rife, 
Thine  image  is,  my  May. 

O!  May,  dear  May, 

Mine  own  loved  natal  May, 
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Thy  blMMd  light  It  was  which  ft»t 
Upon  mine  InHuit  ejelids  hunt ; 

And  when  they  cdoee, 

With  all  my  woes. 
And  I  am  laid  to  longiepose, 
Light  thou  my  grave,  lored  May. 


^f^STyi^^^f^^ 


THE  DAINTY  BIT  PLAN. 
Air—"  Broit  and  Butter," 
Oun  May  had  an  e'e  to  a  man, 

Nae  lesB  than  the  newly-phioed  Pieacher  ; 
And  we  plotted  a  dainty  bit  plan 
For  trapping  oar  spiritual  teacher, 
u,  we  were  sly,  sly !  O,  we  were  sly  and  sleeklt ! 
But  ne<er  say  a  herring  Is  dry  until  it  be  reestit  and  reokit 

We  treated  young  Mr  M'Oook, 

We  plied  him  wi'  tea  and  wi'  toddy  ; 
And  we  praised  every  word  that  he  spoke. 

Till  we  put  him  maist  out  o'  the  body. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &o. 

And  then  we  grew  a'  nnoo  guid— 

Made  lang  fsoes  aye  in  due  season  i 
When  to  feed  us  wi*  sptritoal  ftaid, 

Toung  Bfr  M*Gook  took  occasion. 
O,  we  were  sly,  dy  I  &o. 

Frae  the  kirk  we  wore  never  awa*. 
Except  when  frae  hame  he  wos  helping  ; 
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And  then  May,  and  often  us  a% 
Oaed  far  and  near  after  him  skelping. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &o. 
We  said  aye,  which  our  neighbours  thought  dniU, 

That  to  hear  him  gang  through  wi*  a  sermon. 
Was,  though  a  wee  dry  on  the  whole. 
As  refreshing  as  dews  on  Mount  Hermon. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &o. 
But  to  come  to  the  heart  o'  the  nit— 
The  dainty  bit  plan  that  we  plotted 
Was  to  get  a  subscription  aflt. 
And  a  toatch  to  the  minister  voted. 
O,  we  were  sly,  dy  I  &c. 
The  young  women  folk  o*  the  kirk, 

By  turns  lent  a  hand  in  ooUeoting ; 
But  May  took  the  feck  o'  the  wark. 
And  the  trouble  the  rest  o*  directing. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly  I  &c. 
A  gran*  watch  was  gotten  belyve. 

And  May,  wi*  sma*  priggtog,  conaentit 
To  be  ane  o*  a  party  o*  five 
To  gang  to  the  Manse  and  present  it. 
O,  we  weredy,  dy  I  Ac 

We  a*  gied  a  word  o'  advice 

To  May  in  a  deep  ocmsultation. 
To  hae  something  to  say  unco  nice. 

And  to  speak  for  the  hale  deputation. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly  I  &o. 

Taking  present  and  speech  baith  In  hand, 

May  deUrered  a  bonny  palaver. 
To  let  Mr  M*Gock  understand 

How  zealous  she  was  in  his  favour. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly  I  &o. 
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She  aald  that  the  gift  was  to  prove 

That  his  female  friends  Talned  him  highlj. 
But  it  couldna  ezpreas  a*  their  loTe ; 
And  she  glintit  her  e'e  at  him  dyly. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly,  1  &a 
He  put  the  gold  watch  In  his  fab. 

And  proudly  he  said  he  would  wear  it ; 
And,  after  some  flattering  gab, 
Tauld  May  he  was  gaun  to  be  marryit 
0,  we  were  sly,  dy  1  O,  we  were  sly  and  aleekit  I 
But  Mr  M'Gock  was  nae  gowk  wi'  our  dainty  bit  plan  to  be 
oleeldt. 
May  cam*  hame  wi'  her  heart  at  her  mouth. 

And  became  frae  that  hour  a  Dissenter ; 
And  now  she's  renewing  her  youth, 
Wi'  some  hopes  o'  the  Burgher  precentor. 
O,  but  she's  sly,  sly !  O,  but  she's  sly  and  sleekit ! 
And  cleverly  opens  ae  door  as  soon  as  anither  ane's  steekit. 


TA  ERAN  HIGHLAN'  PAGPrfE. 
You'll  may  spoke  o'  ta  fittle,  youll  may  prag  o'  ta  flute. 
Ay  an'  olafer  o*  pynas,  pass  trams,  olalrnet  an' lute. 
Put  ta  far  pestest  music  you'll  may  heard,  or  will  fan, 
Is  ta  kreat  Hielan  pagpipe,  ta  kran  Hielan  pagpipe,  tapritc 
0*  ta  Ian*. 

O !  tore  is  no  one  can  knew  all  her  feelin',  her  thought, 
Whan  ta  soon  o*  ta  piproch,  will  langsyne  to  her  prought, 
An'  her  mint  whirl  rount  apout  wi'  ta  pleasure  onoe  Ian, 
Whan  she  hears  ta  kreat  pagpipe,  ta  kran,  ftc 
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A  teefishal  lee  fa  tolt  apout  Orpus,  poor  shlel. 
Who  vent  awa'  toon  to  peg  her  wife  pack  frae  ta  teil, 
Teyll  tolt  tat  she  shann'd  Satan  wi'  a  lute  in  her  han', 
No  such  thing,'twaa  ta  pagpipe»  ta  kran  Hielan,  Ac. 

It  ia  lang  sinoe  ako,  teyll  spoke  o'  music  ta  got, 
(Apollo  tey  oa'  her)  put  shell  thooht  feiy  ott 
Tat  teyll  paint  her»  so  penny,  wi*  a  lyre  in  her  han', 
When  tey'U  knew  twas  thepagpipe,  &o. 

Fan  ta  Oreek  wl*  him's  pibroohs  sharmed  Allister  Mhor, 
And  made  him's  heart  merry— and  made  him's  heart  sore, 
Made  him  greet  like  a  ohildrens,  and  swore  like  a  man, 
Was't  his  lyref-^'twas  ta  pagpipe,  &a 

Whan  ta  clans  all  pe  kather't,  an'  all  reaty  for  fought,    ' 
To  ta  soon  o'  ta  fittle,  woult  tey  march,  tid  you'll  thought  ? 
No,  not  a  foot  woult  tey  went,  not  a  claymore  pe  trawn. 
Till  tey  heard  ta  kreat  pagpipe,  ta  kran,  &c. 

*Whan  ta  funeral  is  passin'  slow,  slow  through  ta  klen, 
Ta  hearts  all  soft  wi'  ouskie,  what  prings  tears  from  ta  men  ? 
Tis  ta  Coronach's  loot  wail  soonin',  solemn  an'  kran. 
From  ta  kreat  Hielan  pagpipe,  ta  kran  Hielan,  &c. 

Whan  ta  wattin'  teuks  place,  O  !  what  ahoy,  frolic,  an'  fun, 
An'  ta  peoples  all  meetit,  an'  ta  proose  has  peen  run, 
Tere's  no  music  for  tancin',  has  yet  efer  pcen  fan, 
Like  ta  kreat  Hielan  pagpipe,  ta  kran  Hielan,  &c. 

O,  tat  she  hat  worts  to  tolt  all  her  lofe  an'  telight 
She  has  in  ta  pagpipe,  twoult  teuk  long,  long  years  to  write; 
Put  she'll  shust  teuk  a  trap  pefore  her  task  she'll  pegan; 
So  here's  to  ta  pagpipe,  ta  kran  Hielan  pagpipe,  ta  prite  o 
talan'. 
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THE  LONBLT  DWBLLIN*. 

0 1 1  ha*e  seen  the  wild  flowers  blavr 

On  gentle  Spring's  retomin*, 
O !  I  ha'e  seen  the  sere  leaves  fa% 

And  Nature  clad  in  moumin*| 
But  even  then,  my  heart  was  Ught« 

I  knew  nor  oare  nor  sorrow  i 
For  Fancy  painted  a'  things  bright, 

And  Hope  smiled  on  the  morrow. 

Now,  waes  my  heart  1  the  flowers  may  blaw, 

The  fleeting  seasons  vary  ; 
I  only  mark  the  leaves  that  fa* 

Around  the  grave  o*  Mary  ! 
The  moaning  winds  of  Winter  rise, 

And  on  the  ear  come  swellin' ; 
While  crisp  and  cauld  the  cranrenoh  lies 

Upon  her  lonely  dwellin'. 


AB  I  WEND  THROUGH  THE  WILD  WOOD. 

The  gloamin'  is  gloomin',  the  daylight  awa% 
Adown  the  lang  loanln'  the  owsen  come  slaw, 
Lowne  sings  the  mavis  on  yonder  auld  tree, 
And  the  lark  leaves  the  dud  for  its  nest  on  the  )ea; 

As  I  wend  through  the  wild  wood,  the  dark  wood,  sae 

eerie. 
As  I  wend  tiirough  the  lang  wood  to  meet  tnee,  my 
dearie. 
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The  auld  crazy  mill  seems  to  deepen  Its  din. 
While  loader  the  bamle  rairs  o'er  the  wee  lin, 
And  the  howl  of  the  mastiff,  sae  lang  and  sae  drear, 
*Maist  danntens  my  heart  as  it  fa's  on  my  aw. 
As  I  wend;  dec. 

Aae  moon  climbs  the  dull  lift,  sae  bare  and  sae  blue, 
Whaie  ae  little  stamie  looks  glimmering  through ; 
And  the  saft  westlin'  breeze  as  it  passes  me  by. 
Lifts  the  locks  frae  my  brow  wi'  a  pitifu'  sigh. 
As  I  wend,  &c. 

nk  wee  bird  has  faulded  its  wing  for  the  night, 
And  the  howlet  belyre,  frae  yon  auld  turret's  height, 
Whare  it  dozes  its  lane,  will  be  hootin'  awa' 
To  the  wandering  stems  as  they  rise  and  they  fa*. 

Then  haste  through  the  wild  wood,  the  dark  wood  sae 

eerie. 
Haste,  haste  through  the  lang  wood  to  meet  me,  my 
dearie. 


THE  BOROUGH  BAILIB. 
To  our  borough  my  lord  in  his  chariot  rolled, 
And  his  flunkies  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  smile  on  his  face,  and  the  glance  of  his  e'e 
Seemed  as  fair  to  my  sight  as  the  flowers  on  the  lea. 

Like  bees  round  their  hives  when  the  summer  is  green, 
The  oounolllors  all  round  the  tayem  were  seen ; 
Like  bees  whoi  the  leaves  of  the  forest  axe  strewn, 
That  party  by  midnight  were  all  overthrown. 
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For  the  tteam  of  the  aleohol  rose  to  their  bnins, 
And  the  window-frames  ehook  with  their  baochanal  straine, 
And  in  bumpen  thejr  drank  to  his  lordship's  success. 
Till  they  dropt  on  the  oarpet  like  pears  on  the  grass. 

And  there  lay  the  butcher  in  holiday  pride. 
Not  a  cowl  on  his  head,  nor  a  steel  by  his  side. 
And  the  iuffh  of  the  sleeper  waxed  noisier  still, 
Though  the  shoemaker  bavrled  for  a  finishing  gill. 

And  there  lay  the  tailor  dejected  and  wan, 
A  shriveled  abortion,— a  fraction  of  man  ;— 
And  the  room  is  all  silent,  the  oarpet  all  wet ; 
The  tumblers  demolished,  the  tablet  upset. 

And  the  matrons  were  angry  and  loud  in  their  waU, 
That  their  doves  had  imbibed  so  much  whisky  and  ale  s 
But  a  compliment  kindly  and  decently  shored,* 
And  they  melted  in  smiles  at  the  glance  of  my  lord  I 


THE  TOWN  PIPER'S  LAY. 

Air—*'  WiUyegang  to  Vie  etoe-bughU,  Marion  9  " 

NArNBBL  frae  ta  hills  wad  pe  flittin'. 

An'  come  to  a  toon  on  ta  coast : 
An'  as  it  was  proper  and  fittin'. 

She  soon  got  a  shentleman's  post. 
Her  oousin  ta  laird  o'  Petgrunsel 

A  letter  did  send  in  a  oraok ; 
An'  syne  frae  ta  provos'  an'  ooonoll 

She  got  a  (oon*ooat  on  her  back  t 

•OfftrMl. 
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She  dlma  pe  drink  in  ta  mornin*, 

Bxoept  it  be  trams ane  or  twa; 
An*  when  ta  lord  proTos*  gies  wamin'. 

She  ^e  stades  his  henchman  fa*  pra*. 
She  disna  pe  drink  in  ta  e'enin'» 

Unless  it  pe  four  or  five  oann ; 
An'  if  she  pehaves  where  she's  peen  in. 

Shell  soon  pe  ta  proTos'  pest  man. 

She  marches  ilk  week  to  ta  preachin'» 

An' shoulders  her  halbert  like  daft ; 
An'  aye  while  ta  minister's  teachin'. 

She  sleeps  in  ta  magistrate's  laft. 
But  though  she's  o*  shentle  connexion. 

She  sooms  for  to  prag  or  to  plaw ; 
Weel  may  ye  deshest  your  refection ! 

Ooot  nioht,  Sirs,  an'  shoy  wi'  ye  a* ! 


LAUCHIB  PRASBB'S  PROMOTIONS. 
Air—"  Johnny  Cope," 
Kainsel  she  was  pom  'mang  ta  Hielan'  hills, 
'3Iang  ta  goats,  an*  ta  sheeps,  an'  ta  whiskee  stills, 
An'  ta  hroohan,  an'  brogues,  an'  ta  snulshin*  millst 

Oich !  she  was  ta  ponnie  land  she  was  pom  in  . 
Por  a*  ta  lads  there  will  be  shentlemans  pom. 
An'  will  wear  tktan-dhu  an*  ta  praw  snuishin'-hom. 
An'  ta  fine  tartan  trews  her  praw  houghs  to  adorn. 

An'  mak'  her  look  fu'  spruce  in  ta  momia*. 
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Koo,  ta  ahentlemans  will  no  like  to  wionghtin*  at  a'. 
But  ahell  sit  py  ta  griethaeh  her  haffets  to  olaw; 
An'  pe  birsle  her  shanks,  till  they're  red  as  ta  haw. 

An*  a  fu'  o'  measles  ilka  momin*. 
But  her  Dainsor  at  last  to  ta  Lolans  earn*  doon. 
An'  will  got  her  a  place  'mang  ta  mhor  Olaachoir  toon  ; 
Whar  she's  noo  prush  ta-poot,  an'  Tpe  polWi-ta-^uxm, 

An*  pe  shentleman's  fiunkie  in  ta  momin*. 
But  at  last  she  will  turn  very  full  o'  ta  proud  ^ 
An'  she'll  hold  up  her  heads,  an'  she'll  spoke  very  loud. 
An'  shell  look  wi'  disdains  "pon  ta  low  tirty  crowd. 

Tat  will  hing  'pout  ta  doors  ilka  momin'. 
Noo»  her  nainsel  is  go  to  have  one  merry  ball, 
Whar  shell  dance  Killum  CaUutn,  hoogh !  ta  best  o*  them  all , 
For  ta  ponniest  dancer  shell  pe  in  ta  hall. 

Ay,  either  "mang  ta  evenin'  or  momin'. 
Ither  lads  will  have  lassies,  hersel  will  have  no, 
It  pefar  too  expenae  wi'ta  lassU  to  go; 
So,  she'll  shust  dance  hersel',  her  fine  preedingt  to  show. 

Tat  she  leam  "mang  ta  plaoe  she  was  pom  in. 
Then  talads  will  cry  "  Lauchie,  where  from  did  youll  cam*. 
Tat  youll  not  give  ta  lassie  ta  dance  an'  ta  dram  ?" 
But  te're  a'  trourter  tnosadu,  every  one  ahust  ta  aam' 

They  wad  spulzie  all  her  sporran  ere  ta  momin*. 
Noo,  she's  thochttn'  she'll  yet  turn  a  praw  waiter**  pett. 
When  she  wear  ta  fine  pump  an'  pe  dress  very  well ; 
An'  py  Sheorge  !  ere  she'll  stop,  she'll  pe  maister  hersel, 

In  spite  o'  a'  their  taunts  an'  their  soomin'. 
Syne  wha  like  ta  great  Maister  Eraser  will  pe. 
When  shell  hing  up  ta  sign  o'  the  *<  Golden  Cross  Key," 
An'  will  sit  in  her  parlour  her  orders  to  gie 

To  her  waiters  an'  her  boots  in  ta  momin'  f 
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RHYMING  RAB  O'  OUR  TOUN. 
Doow  by,  near  our  smiddy.  there  Uve«  a  queer  boddie. 

▲8  oouthie  an*  canty'a  the  simmer  day's  lang ; 
An'  auld  funny  story  seta  him  in  his  glory. 

For  aft  he  knocks 't  into. some  pithy  bit  sang. 
Tho*  aye  ha'flins  modest,  his  cracks  are  the  oddest 

That  ever  were  heard  thro*  the  hale  klntry  roun\ 
Aye  tauld  aflf  sae  freely,  sae  pauky  an'  sleely. 

He's  far  an'  near  kent.  Rhyming  Rab  o*  our  toun. 

The*  deep  read  in  pages  o'  auld  langsyne  sages* 

As  meikle  's  micht  maist  turn  the  pows  o'  us  a'. 
Bent  soon  to  the  shuttle,  his  schule-craft  's  but  Uttle, 

Yet  auld  mither  Nature  him  kindness  did  shaw ; 
Wi'  first  glint  o*  morning  he's  up,  slumber  scorning, 

Enraptur'd  to  hail  ilk  melodious  soun' 
What  clear  wimplin*  bumie  trots  slow  on  its  journey 

Ye  *re  lora  then  to  see  Rhyming  Rab  o'  our  toun. 

When  e'en  bit  a  younker,  he'd  cowr  in  a  bunker 

Wi'  's  beuk,  daft  gaffavrers  to  mlzna  amang, 
It  pleas't  him  far  better  than  gowk's  dllie  clatter. 

The  deeds  o*  our  gutchers  in  auld  Scottish  sang. 
When  e'ening's  dud's  fa'in',  and  cauld  win's  are  blawin'. 

His  fireside  'a  the  shelter  o'  ilk  beggar  loun, 
Wi'  kimmer  or  carle  he'd  share  his  last  farle, 

A  warm-hearted  chlel's  Rhyming  Rab  o'  our  toun. 

He's  free  o'  deoeivry,  the  basest  o'  knavery, 

An's  blythe  aye  the  face  o'  a  cronnie  to  see ; 
Wi'  him  the  lang  mouter,  myscl'  an'  the  souter, 

Hae  af ten  forgather't  an'  had  a  bit  spree ; 
There 's  naething  we  crack  o'  but  he  has  the  knack  o'. 

When  we  owte  the  stoup  an*  the  oanppie  sit  doun, 
Tho'  chiel's  we've  had  clever,  the  equal  we  never 

Had  yet  o'  this  banld  Rhymln'  Rab  o'  our  toun. 
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There  'i  nae  gothlo  chaamer,  whar  deile  their  Uaok  glaumer 

Haa  nifTart  wi*  aald  wiyee  langqme,  late  at  e'en ; 
Kae  oaye,  orag,  nor  oaimie,  by  time-blasted  thoxnle, 

Owre  Sootland'e  braid  borders  that  he  hasna  seen. 
But  this  Monday  oomin'  we  meet  at  the  gloamin. 

In  wee  Andro  Sibbal's,  our  sorrows  to  droun, 
Sae  gin,  my  auld  hearty,  yelre  ane  o'  the  party. 

Tell  baitb  see  an'  hear  Rbymln  Rab  o'  our  toim. 


SWEET  MAY  I   SWEET  MAY ! 
AiR^*'  Miss  Graham  qfltuhbrakkU,*' 
SWBXT  May  i  sweet  May  i  reTtres  again 

The  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  year ; 
And,  olad  anew,  each  hill  and  plain 

In  emerald  green  appear. 
How  bright  the  view  from  yonder  bank. 

Of  primroses  and  daisies  fair, 
Where  high  o'er  head  the  Joyous  lark 

Makes  Tooal  all  the  air ; 
And  round  and  round  the  spangl'd  mead 

The  bounding  lambkins  frisk  and  play. 
And  little  riUs,  like  Uying  light. 

Gleam  in  the  sunny  ray. 

But  what  were  nature's  fairest  scenes. 
Though  grao'd  with  all  her  gayest  flowers. 

Unless  we  loy'd,  unless  we  felt. 
One  fond,  fond  heart,  were  ours  i 
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Then  oome,  my  own  dear  Mary,  oomo, 

My  all  on  earth  I  prize  moat  dear; 
And  in  yon  blooming  hawthorn  ahade. 

The  glowing  landaoape  near, 
111  tell  to  thee  my  hopea  and  fears, 

And  all  my  heart  to  thee  eonf  eca. 
And  if  thou  giv'st  me  lore  for  lore, 

111  own  no  higher  bllfls. 


OUR  PTTIR  COUSIN. 
To  an  initial  Aitt  by  Peter  M*Leod,  Etq. 
Mt  yonng  ooualn  Peggy  cam  doun  firae  Donkeld, 

Wi*  nae  word  o*  lawlanta  ara,  man. 
But  her  blue  apealdn'  een  a'  her  kind  meaning  tald, 

An'  her  brow  shone  aa  white  aa  the  anaw,  man ; 
She  cam  here  to  shear,  and  ahe  stay'd  here  to  spin. 
She  wronght  wi'  the  fraumit,  an'  liy't  wi'  her  kin. 
She  laid  naething  out,  but  she  laid  mnokle  in. 

An'  the  livit  npon  naething  aya,  man. 

An  wow  but  the  lassie  was  pawky  an'  slee, 

For  she  smiled  an'  she  ambrkit  tUl  a',  man. 
Growing  a*  bodies'  bodie,  balth  maoUe  an'  wee, 

An*  our  folk  wadna  let  her  awa,  man, 
For  when  there  was  trouble  or  death  in  the  house. 
She  tended  the  slok-bed  aa  quiet  aa  a  mouse. 
An'  wrought  three  folks'  wark  aye  aae  canny  an'  douce. 
Te  wad  thought  she  did  naething  ara,  man. 
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Hbe  grew  rich  inbeauty,  she  grew  rich  in  gear. 

She  learnt  to  vpeek  lawlants  an'  a\  man ; 
Her  wit  it  was  keen,  and  her  head  it  was  clear, 

My  sang,  she  was  match  for  us  a',  man ; 
She  was  trysted  to  suppers,  and  invitlt  to  teas, 
Gat  gude  wappin'  presents,  an'  braw  slappin'fees. 
An*  een  my  ain  billies  sae  kittle  to  please, 
She  tickled  the  hearts  o'  them  a',  man. 

But  the  sweet  Highland  lassie,  sae  gentle  and  meek, 
Refused  them  for  gude  an'  for  a*,  man. 

Aye  gaun  to  the  auld  Highlan'  kirk  ilka  week. 
While  the  minister  aft  gae  a  ca',  man ; 

O  his  was  the  fervour,  and  her's  was  the  grace. 
They  whisper'd  sweet  Gaelic,  he  gazed  m  her  face. 

Like  light,  true  love  travels  at  nae  laggard  pace- 
She's  the  star  o*  his  heart  an'  his  ha',  man. 


THE  BORRISTOUN. 

Written  to  an  unpublished  Gaelic  Mdody 
TwAB  on  a  cauld  an'  rainy  day. 

When  coming  owre  the  hills  o*  I>ee, 
I  met  a  lassie  young  an'  gay, 

Wi'  rosy  cheeks  an'  lily  bree : 
An*  laith  that  sic  a  flowY  should  bloom. 

Without  the  Meld  o*  bush  or  tree ; 
I  said,  my  lassie,  will  ye  come 

An'  dwell  in  Borristoun  wi*  me  ? 
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O  wba  may  think  to  stay  the  hand 

That  turns  the  page  o'  destinie  ? 
Thtf  broken  ship  has  oome  to  land, 

The  stately  bark  has  sunk  at  sea. 
But  fain  to  woo,  and  free  to  wed, 

111  bless  the  doom  I  hae  to  dree 
That  ettlea  her,  my  Highland  maid. 

To  dwell  in  Borristoun  wi'  me  I 


^/$ijuJe^ 


PETTICOAT  "WOOING. 
Air—"  BiroM  qf  Bogies* 
^k'll  oome  to  the  wooin',  dear  laddie, 

Ye'll  oome  to  the  wooin'  at  e'en ; 
An*  gin  ye  can  win  my  auld  daddie» 

Wete  sune  mak  a  bridal,  I  ween. 
•Tis  true  we  hae  baith  a  beginnin', 

Tho*  nane  o'  his  siUer  we  see ; 
But  the  gudewill  is  aye  worth  the  winnln* 

Whan  there's  mair  than  gude  wishes  to  git. 

Your  luve  you  may  hang  i'  the  widdle— 

Your  ti^  you  may  stick  to  the  wa' ; 
They'll  do  wi'  the  dochter,  my  laddie. 

But  no  wi*  the  daddie  at  a* : 
Ye'll  oraok  awa  doucely  an'  cannie, 

or  markets,  of  farmin*,  and  flocks ; 
y#*U  rose  up  the  days  o*  your  grannl*, 

Auld  fashions,  an*  aold-fashf on^  f o'ks. 
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▲n'  whan  ye  man  wish  him  gade-e'enm ', 

I  winna  he  fur  out  o*  view, 
111  oome  frae  my  daixy  or  ipfnnin*. 

An*  gang  out  the  loanin' wi*  you : 
An*  gin  the  anld  hodle's  nae  glooming 

Gin  nfOM-o*  his  tauntin'  he  flings* 
Niest  Friday  ye'U  oa'  i'  the  gloamin', 

An'  oyerly  speak  ahont  things. 
But  gin  ye  see  likea  storm  brewin*. 

Yell  to  your  auld  stories  again ; 
An*  well  tak  anither  week's  wooin', 

An'  try  him  mair  oannily  then. 
I've  heard  my  ain  mither  deolarin*. 

An*  wha  oon'd  hae  kend  him  sae  weel  ? 
My  father  wad  lead  wi'  a  bairn. 

But  wadna  be  ca'd  for  the  de'il. 


4/fSu^^^ 


THE  KISS  AHINT  THE  DOOR. 

0  MKiKLB  bliss  is  in  a  kias, 
Whyles  mair  than  in  a  score. 

But  wae  betak  the  stouin*  smack 
I  took  ahint  the  door. 
••  O  laddio,  whiaht !  for  do  a  fright 

1  ne'er  was  in  afore. 

Fa*  brawly  did  my  mither  hear 

The  kiss  ahint  the  door. 
The  wa's  are  thick,  ye  needna  i»nr, 

But  gfai  they  Jeer  and  mook, 
111  swear  It  was  a  startlt  oork. 

Or  wy  te  the  maty  look. 

O  meikla,  Ate. 
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We  Btappit  ben,  whfia  Maggie's  face 

Was  like  a  lowia'  coal, 
An',  as'for  me»  I  oould  lute  crept 

Into  a  mouse's  hole : 
The  mother  lookt,  saff 'a  how  she  lookt « 

Thae  mlthers  are  a  bore, 
An'  gleg  as  ony  cat  to  hear 

A  kiss  ahint  the  door. 

O  meikle,  &c. 
The  douoe  gudeman,  tho'  he  was  there. 

As  weel  micht  heen  in  Rome, 
For  by  the  fire  he  fuff 'd  his  pipe, 

An*  never  fashed  his  thoom. 
But  tittrin'  in  a  comer  stood 

The  gawky  sisters  four, 
A  winter's  nioht  for  me  they  micht 

Hae  stood  ahint  the  door. 

Omeikle,  &c. 

*  *  How  daur  ye  tak*  sic  freedoms  here  ?  " 

The  bauld  gndewife  began ; 
Wi'  that  a  foursome  yell  gat  up, 

I  tomy  heels  an' ran ; 
A  hesom  whiskit  by  my  lug. 

An'  disholouts  half-a-score, 
Catch  me  again,  tho'  fidgin'  fain. 

At  kissing  'hint  the  door. 

O  meikle,  &o. 

T.  C.  Laito. 

WHEN  THE  BUTTERFLY. 
Wasir  the  butterfly  swung  on  the  rose's  fair  breast. 

And  zephyrs  would  steal  from  the  sky. 
When  each  bird  had  for  pleasure  forsaken  the  nest, 

Fahr  Rosa  in  anguish  would  sigh ; 
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Yet  eTn  ihe  was  lovely  as  e'er  was  the  thoivrbt 

Of  innooenoe  smiling  in  sleep ; 
And  happjr-^ill  lore  in  her  bosom  had  sought 

A  hirth-plaoe,  and  left  her  to  weep. 

When  the  halls  of  old  Samia  echoed  the  song» 

And  the  danoe  and  the  musio  were  there  ; 
When  pleasure  and  revelry  reign'd  in  the  throng. 

Fair  Rosa  would  sigh  in  despair  ; 
Yet  onoe  would  her  presence  give  bliss  to  the  spot 

Where  the  hours  did  in  revelry  fly ; 
Yet  soon  were  her  name  and  her  presence  forgot. 

And  alone  she  unheeded  would  sigh. 

The  roses  of  health  and  of  beauty  soon  fled. 

Youth's  noon  was  benighted  with  oare ; 
Old  Samia's  sepulchre  yawned  for  the  dead. 

The  priest  with  his  missal  stood  there ; 
And  peaceful  and  lone  in  the  dark  house  she  sleeps. 

Where  love  enters  not  to  annoy. 
And  nought  save  the  wind  o'er  the  dismal  spot  weeps  s 

But  Rosa  will  waken  in  joy. 


THERE'S  A  THRILL  OP  EMOTION. 
Munc  by  Peter  M'Leod,  Esq. 
Thkrx's  a  thrill  of  emotion,  half  painful  half  sweet. 
When  the  object  of  untold  afTeotion  we  meet, 
But  the  pleasure  remains,  though  the  pang  is  as  brief 
As  the  touch  and  recoil  of  the  sensitive  leaf. 

There's  a  thrill  of  distress,  between  anger  and  dread, 
When  a  frown  o'er  the  fair  face  of  beauty  is  spread ; 
But  she  smile8-4md  away  the  disturber  is  borne. 
Like  sunbeams  dispelling  the  vapours  of  mom. 
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There^  a  thrill  of  endeannent,  all  raptures  aboyej 
When  the  pure  lip  imprints  the  first  fond  kiss  of  love ! 
Whloh,  like  songs  of  onr  childhood,  to  memory  clings  ; 
The  longest*  the  last,  of  terrestrial  things. 


SCOTLAND'S  GUID  AULD  CHANNEL  STANB.» 
Aitt^"  HigJUand  Harry.** 
Op  a'  the  games  that  e'er  I  saw, 

Man,  callant,  laddie,  birkle,  wean. 
The  bravest  far  aboon  them  a*. 

Was  aye  the  witchix^^  Channel  Stane ! 
O  for  the  Channel  Stane  ! 
The  fell  gude  game,  the  Channel  Stane ! 
There's  no  a  game  amang  them  a* 
Can  match  auld  Scotland's  Channel  Stane  t 
I've  played  at  quolting  1'  my  day, 

And  maybe  I  may  do 't  again, 
But  still  unto  mysel'  I'd  say, 
O  this  Is  no  the  Channel  Stane ! 

O  for,  &a 
I've  been  at  bridals  unoa  glad'; 

In  courting  lassies  wondrous  fain  ; 
But  what  was  a'  the  fun  I've  had, 
Compaiit  wi'  the  Channel  Stane! 
O  for,  &C. 


*  Another  name  for  the  Curling  Stone. 
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Wen  I A  sprite  in  yonder  sky, 

Never  to  oome  back  again, 
I'd  fweep  the  mune  an'  starlits  by. 

And  beat  them  at  the  Channel  Stane. 
O  for,  dcd. 
We'd  boom  aoross  the  MilkyWay, 

One  tee  should  be  the  Northern  Wain, 
Another  bright  Orion's  ray, 

A  oomet  for  a  Channel  Stane 

O  for,  Ac. 


/0\.^s^A^  yfi^y^ 


THE  POETS,  WHAT  FOOLS  THEY'RE  TO  DBATB  US. 

Ai»-<*  jy,  let  ta  a'  to  tA«  Bridal- 

Thb  poets,  what  fools  they're  to  deave  us, 

How  ilka  ane's  lassie's  sae  fine ; 
The  first  ane's  an  angel,  and,  save  us  1 

The  neist  ane  you  meet  wi'  s  divine ' 
An'  then  there's  a  lang-nebbit  sonnet, 

Be't  Katie,  or  Janet,  or  Jean ; 
An'  the  moon  or  some  far  awa  planet  *h 

Compared  to  the  blink  o*  her  een. 

The  earth  an'  the  sea  they've  ransackit 

For  figures  to  set  aff  their  oharmsa 
An'  no  a  wee  flower  hut's  attaokit 

By  poets,  like  bumbees  in  swarms. 
What  signifies  now  a'  this  clatter 

By  chiels  that  the  truth  winna  tell  ? 
Wad  it  no  be  settlin'  the  matter 

To  say—Lass,  ye'r«  just  like  yonrsel  ? 
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An*  then  there's  nae  end  to  the  eril. 

For  they  are  no  deaf  to  the  din. 
That,  like  me,  ony  pair  Inokleae  deeril 

Daur  aoaroe  look  the  gate  they  are  in ! 
But  e'en  let  them  be  wi'  their  soomin'. 

There*!  a  laode  whaM  name  I  ooold  tell. 
Her  smile  is  as  sweet  as  the  momin', 

But  whisht  I  I  am  ravin'  mysel*. 

But  he  that  o*  ravin*  's  oanvioUt, 

When  a  bonnie  sweet  lass  he  thinks  on. 
May  he  ne'er  get  anither  strait  ja«ket 

Than  that  bnokled  on  by  Mess  John  ! 
An'  he  wha,  though  cautious  an'  canny. 

The  charms  o'  the  fair  never  saw. 
Though  wise  as  king  Sou>»ion's  grannie, 

I  swear  is  the  daftest  of  a'. 


CAYcA.'7\^ 


THE  LOSS  OF  THB  ROEBUCK. 

How  oft  by  the  lamp  of  the  pale  waning  moon. 
Would  Kitty  steal  out  from  the  ^e  of  the  town  ; 
On  the  beach  as  she  stood,  when  the  wild  waves  would  roll. 
Her  eye  shed  a  torrent  Just  fresh  from  the  son! ; 
And,  as  o'er  the  ocean  the  billows  would  stray* 
Her  sighs  follow  aftor  as  moaning  as  they. 
8  a 
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I  saw,  as  the  ship  to  the  harbour  drew  near« 

Hope  redden  her  cheek,  then  it  blanoh'd  with  ohill  fear ; 

She  wished  to  inquire  of  the  whispering  crew» 

If  they'd  spoke  with  the  Roebuck,  or  ought  of  her  knew ; 

For  long  in  ooxUeoture  her  fate  had  been  tost. 

Nor  knew  we  for  certain  the  Roebuck  was  lost. 

I  pitied  her  feelings,  and  saw  what  she'd  ask, 

(For  Innocfflice  erer  looks  through  a  thin  mask,) 

I  stept  to  Jack  Oakum,  his  sad  head  he  shook. 

And  cast  on  sweet  Kitty  a  side-glanoing  look : 

"  The  Roebuck  has  founder'd— the  crew  are  no  more— 

Nor  again  shall  Jack  Bowling  be  weloom'd  on  shore  r 

Sweet  Elitty,  suspecting,  laid  hold  of  my  arm : 
'*  O  tell  me,"  she  cried,  <*  for  my  soul's  in  alarm ; 
Is  she  lost  ?"    I  said  nothing ;  while  Jack  gave  a  sigh, 
Then  down  dropt  the  curtain  that  hung  o'er  her  eye ; 
Fleeting  life,  for  a  moment,  seem'd  willing  to  stay. 
Just  flutter'd,  and  then  fled  for  ever  away. 

So  droops  the  pale  lily,  surcharg'd  with  the  shower. 
Sunk  down  as  with  sorrow,  so  dies  tiie  sweet  flower ; 
No  sunbeam  returning,  nor  spring  ever  gay. 
Can  give  back  the  soft  breath  once  wafted  away ; 
The  eye-star,  when  set,  never  rises  again. 
Nor  pilots  one  yeesel  more  over  the  main !  *  i 


•  From  •  forthoomiiiK  Tolume  of  Ppemi  and  Songi  by  Min  SoMnaa 
Blamlre,  for  the  first  time  oolleeted ;  with  •  Memoir  aod  •om«Meoiuil 
of  h«r  writing*,  by  Mr.  Patriok  Maxwell,  Edinburgh.    Miaa  Blamira 
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MATTHEW  M'FARLANE, 

TBB  KfLBASCHAX  AJBCMnT. 

Anu— "  Kcnmuret  on  an*  awa\  ^c* 

Whabb  cam'  the  guineas  frae,  Matthew,  my  dear  * 
I  trow  thou  had  nane  till  the  aodgers  cam  here  ; 
If  they  be  the  king's,  or  the  sergeant's,  my  son, 
Oi'e  them  back,  for  thou  never  maun  carry  the  gun. 

Could  thou  e'er  think  to  gang  o'er  the  braid  sea. 
To  lea'e  the  loan-head,  the  anld  bigging,  and  me ; 
The  smith  and  the  smiddy,  thy  loom,  and  the  lass 
That  stands  at  the  garle  and  laughs  when  ye  pass  ? 

Mind,  Biatthew!  for  thou  likes  thy  belly  fu*  wed, 
Thoe  is  naething  abroad  like  our  hearty  aitmeal. 
Nor  guid  sheep-head-kail,  for  nae  outlandish  woman 
Has  the  gumption  to  ken  that  they  need  sic  a  scummin*. 

In  thy  lug  tho*  that  wild  Highland  sergeant  may  blaw, 
And  talk  o'  the  ferlies  he's  seen  far  awa. 
And  the  pleasures  and  ease  o*  a  sodgering  life, 
Beliere  me,  it's  naetiiing  but  labour  and  strife ! 


wM  a  iuitiT«  of  Cumberlmnd ;  the  wm  bom  at  Thaekvood,  in  the 
parish  of  Sowerbj,  in  1747.  and  died  in  Carlisle  in  17W<  Rhe  has  long 
been  faTonrably  known  ai  the  author  of  "What  aili  this  heart  o' 
mine,**  **  The  Nabob's  Retnm,'*  '*  The  Chelsea  Pensioners,'*  and  lately 
has  been  proved  to  have  written  that  exquisite  Seottlsh  lyrie,  «*  An 
ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire.**  Her  songs  amount  to  between  thirty  and 
forty,  many  of  them  of  surpassing  beauty ;  and  het  poems  bear  the 
ImpreBB  of  a  highly  gifted  poetleal  mind. 
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f  f  thy  fit  should  but  slip  in  the  midst  o'  the  drilling. 
The  ranking  and  rawing,  and  marching  and  wheeling. 
The  sergeant  would  ory,  **  Shoot  the  stammering  loon  !**o 

else, 
**  Tie  the  sooonerel  up  to  the  halberds,  ye  scoonerels  !** 

And  when  onr  king  Geoige  to  the  wars  wad  be  prancing, 
Wi'  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  his  sceptre  a'  glanoingt 
Wi'  chariots,  and  horsemen,  and  cornels,  a  host  o'  them. 
And  Seigeant  M'Tayish  as  proud  as  the  best  o*  them ; 

My  son,  and  the  rest  o*  the  puir  single  men  would  be 
Trudging  behint  them  wi*  their  legs  twining  wearily ; 
Laden  like  camels,  and  cringing  like  colly  dogs, 
Till  the  Frenchmen  in  swarms  wad  come  bizzen  about 
their  lugs. 

Then  to  meet  Bonaparte  rampaging  and  red 
To  the  Terra  e'en-holes  wi'  the  spilling  o'  bluid ! 
O,  maybe  the  fiend  in  his  talons  wad  claught  tiiee  ! 
And  riye  thee  to  spawls  without  speering  whase  augb 
thee  I 

Thou  mannna  wear  daes  o'  red,  Matthew  M*Farlane  I 
Nor  tinge  wi'  twa  sticks  on  a  sbeep's-skin,  my  darlin*  I 
Nor  oadge  wi'  a  knapsack  f  rae  Dan  to  Beeraheba,  nor 
Dee  like  thy  father  fit  wearif u'  Baltimore  I 

Bide  still  in  Kilbarohan !  and  wha  kens  but  thou 
May  be  some  day  an  elder,  and  keep  a  bit  oow. 
And  ha'e  for  thy  wife  the  braw  through-ither  lass 
That  stands  at  the  gavle  and  laughs  when  ye  pass. 

But  if  thou  maun  sodger,  and  vex  thy  puir  mither» 
It's  ae  comfort  to  me,  should  I  ne'er  ha'e  anither* 
WhaeTcr  may  shoot  thee,  their  prey  when  they  mak'  o'  thee 
Will  e'en  get  a  gude  linen  sark  on  the  baok  o'  thee  I 

Wu.  Cross. 
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THE  CURLERS'  OARLAND. 

CuBLERS,  gae  hame  to  your  spades,  or  your  ploughs, 
To  your  beuks,  to  your  planes,  or  your  thummilUi ; 

Curlers,  gae  hame,  or  the  ice  yell  fa'  thro'; 
Hame,  swith  !  to  your  elshins,  or  wummills. 

The  ourlin's  owre,  for  the  thow  is  oome ; 

On  Mlstilaw  the  snaw  is  meltin'. 
His  hetherie  haffets  kythe  black  in  the  win*. 

And  the  rain  has  begun  a-peltin'. 

A  lang  fareweel  to  greens  and  beef, 

To  ylU,  to  whisky,  and  bakes: 
Fu'  o'  cracks  is  the  ice,  but  we'll  smuir  our  dula 

By  gorblin'  up  parritch  and  cakes. 

Well  nae  mair  think  o'  the  slithery  rink, 

Nor  the  merry  soun  "  Tee  high," 
Nor  **  In  wick  here,"  nor  "  Break  an  egg  there," 

Nor  "  He's  far  owre  stark,  soop  him  bye." 

We  maunna  think  o'  the  slith^y  rink. 

Nor  of  hurras  a  Tolloy ; 
The  ice  is  dauohie,  nae  fun  can  we  get. 

For  ilka  stane  lies  a  ooUie ; 

Nor  roar  **  Besoms  up,  he's  a  capital  shot ;" 

"  Now  Jock,  lie  here,  I  say ;" 
"  He's  weel  laid  on,  soop  him  up,  soop  him  up." 

*'  Now  guard  him,  and  won  is  the  day.  * 

But  we  trow  when  winter  oomes  again* 

Wi'  a'  its  frosts  and  snaws. 
Well  on  the  ice  anee  mair  foigether. 

Before  life'b  gloamin'  olose. 
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— Cnrlen,  g&e  hame  to  your  ipades  or  your  ploughs. 
To  your  pens,  to  your  spules,  or  your  thummiUfl  2 
Curlers,  gaa  hame,  or  the  ice  yell  fa*  through-— 
Tak'your  ellwands,  yourelshins,  (urwummills. 

Whtn  writing  thew  Twies,  th«  anthor  had  la  his  eye  CartleMmple 
Ledi  ia  Reafrewihln,  •  fiunovs  pUw  for  enrling.  Mntilaw  ia  a  00a. 
•plsnoiu  hill  ia  the  aelghhonxhood. 


HALKERTON'S  CALF 
Tdnk— •*  The  Corby  and  PyetT 
Air  iU-deedy  limmer  is  Halkerton's  cow, 
An*  owre  mony  marrows  has  Halkerton's  eow ; 
But  the  auldest  greyheard  sin*  he  kent  a  pickstaff, 
Ne'OT  heard  o'  a  marrow  to  Halkerton's  calf. 

Ne'er  heard,  dec. 
Whan  the  kailyard  is  out  o*  its  best  cabbage  stock, 
An'  the  hairst-rig  is  short  0'  a  thrave  or  a  stouk, 
An'  the  stack  has  been  eased  o'  the  oaxmy  drawn  sheaf, 
The  mark  o'  the  cloven  foot  tells  0'  the  thief. 

The  mark,  &c. 

He's  doure  l*  the  uptack  the  deil  canna  teach. 
This  wonderfu'  calf  has  the  rare  gift  o*  speech ; 
Has  scripture  by  heart,  as  the  gowk  has  its  lied. 
An'  feohts  wi*  his  tongue  for  a  kirk  an*  a  creed. 
An*  fechts,  fco. 

At  alehouse  an'  smiddy  he  rairs  an'  he  cracks, 
•Bout  doctrines,  an*  duties,  an'  statutes,  and  acts : 
At  blythemeat,  an*  dredgy,  yulefeast,  an'lnfare. 
He's  ready  aff-hand  wi*  a  grace  or  a  prayer. 
He's  ready,  Aco. 


i/^iaJe^^ 
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WHBN  AUTUMN  HAS  LAID  HER  SICKLE  BT. 
Mtulcbp  P.  M*Leod,  Etq. 
Wbsn  AutQinn  has  laid  her  dokle  by, 
And  the  stacks  are  theekit  to  haud  them  dry ; 
And  the  sapless  leaves  oome  down  frae  the  trees. 
And  danoe  abont  in  the  fltf  a'  breeze ; 
And  the  robin  again  sits  burd-alane, 
And  sings  his  sang  on  the  auld  peat  8tane» 
When  oome  is  the  hoar  of  gloamin  grey. 
Oh !  sweet  is  to  me  the  minstrel's  lay. 

When  Winter  is  driving  his  oload  on  the  gale. 
And  spairgin  abont  his  anaw  and  his  hail, 
And  the  door  is  steekit  against  the  blast. 
And  the  winnocks  wi*  wedges  are  firm  and  fast, 
And  the  ribs  are  xypet,  the  oannel  alight. 
And  the  fire  on  the  hearth  is  bleezin'  bright, 
And  the  bicker  is  reamin  wi'  pithy  brown  ale ; 

0  dear  is  to  me  a  sang  or  a  tale ! 

Then  I  tove  awa  by  the  ingle-side. 
And  tell  o'  the  blasts  I  was  wont  to  bide. 
When  the  nights  were  lang,  and  the  sea  ran  high 
And  the  moon  hid  her  face  in  the  depths  of  the  sky.. 
And  the  mast  was  strained,  and  the  canvas  rent, 
By  some  demon  on  message  of  mischief  sent ; 

0 1  bliss  my  stars  that  at  hame  I  oan  bide. 
For  dear,  dear  to  me  is  my  ain  ingle^Ide! 
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THE  SOCIAL  CUP. 

AiB— "  Andro  and  his  cutty  gun." 
Blytbs,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we, 

Blythe  are  we,  ane  and  a' ; 
Aften  bae  we  cantie  been, 

But  sio  a  nicht  we  never  saw  I 
The  gloamin'  saw  as  a'  sit  down, 

And  meikle  mirth  has  been  our  fa' ; 
Then  let  the  sang  and  toast  gae  roun* 

Till  chanticleer  begins  to  craw ! 
Blythe,vbl7the,  and  meny  are  we, 

Pick  and  wale  o*  merry  men ; 
What  care  we  tho'  the  cook  may  craw. 

We're  masters  o'  the  tappit-hen ! 
The  auld  kirk  bell  has  chappit  twal, 

Wha  cares  tho'  she  had  chappit  twa  I 
We're  licht  o'  heart  and  winna  part, 

Tho'  time  and  tide  may  rin  awa  1 
Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we, 

Hearts  that  care  can  never  ding ; 
Then  let  time  pass- we'll  steal  his  glass. 

And  pu'  a  feather  frae  his  wing  i 
Now  is  the  witchin'  time  o'  nicht. 

When  ghaists,  they  say,  are  to  be  seen  | 
And  fays  dance  to  the  glow-worm's  licht 

Wl'  fairies  in  their  gowns  of  green. 
Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we, 

Ohaists  may  tak  their  midnight  stroll 
Witches  ride  on  brooms  astride. 

While  we  sit  by  the  witchin  bowl ! 
Tut  I  never  speir  how  wears  the  mom. 

The  moon's  still  blinkin  i'  the  sky. 
And,  gif  like  her  we  fill  our  horn, 

I  dinna  doubt  well  drink  it  dry  t 
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Blytbe,  biythe,  and  merry  are  wo, 

Blythe,  ont-owre  the  barley  bree ; 
And  let  me  tell,  the  moon  bersel' 

Aft  dips  her  toom  horn  i'  the  sea. 
Then  fill  us  up  a  social  cup. 

And  never  mind  the  dapple  dawn ; 
Just  sit  a  while,  the  sun  may  smile 

And  licht  us  a'  across  the  lawn ! 
BIythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we ; 

Seel  thesuniskeekinben; 
Gie  Time  his  glass— for  months  may  pass 

Ere  we  hae  sic  a  nicht  again ! 

SIMMER  DAYS  ARE  COMB  AGAIN. 
Air.—**  Cameron^t  got  hit  wife  again." 
The  simmer  days  are  come  again. 
The  rosy  simmer's  come  again. 
The  sun  blinks  blythe  on  hill  and  plain, 
The  simmer  days  are  come  again. 

A  gowany  mantle  deeds  the  green. 

The  blossom  on  the  tree  is  seen, 

And  Willie  saw  a  bat  yestreen, 

I'm  sure  the  simmer's  come  again. 
The  simmer  days,  occ* 

The  bazle  bushes  bendnae  mair 
Beneath  the  lades  that  crushed  them  aair. 
And  Tweed  rows  past  her  waters  fair, 
The  cheerfu'  sinmier's  come  again. 
The  simmer  days,  &c 
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The  glenf  are  green  thai  looked  ne  ill. 
The  blaet  that  ahoied  our  lambe  to  kU]« 
The  wind  haa  gUfTd  it  own  the  hJU. 
And  gladaome  atanmer'B  come  again. 
The  ilmmer  days,  &o. 

Ye  little  birdiee,  ane  and  a'. 
Aloud  your  tunef  u'  whistles  blaw ; 
The  wind's  gane  round,  and  fled's  the  snaw« 
And  lightsome  simmer's  come  again. 
The  simmer  days,  &o. 

Now,  simmer,  ye  maun  use  us  weel, 
Wi'  shower  and  sunUink  at  its  heel ; 
Weire  unco  glad  ye're  come,  atweel, 
Ye're  doubly  welcome  back  again. 

Then  welcome  simmer  back  again,  &C'. 

For  Spring,  ye  see,  ne'er  minds  us  now, 
To  nurse  the  lambs,  or  tend  the  plough. 
There's  nane  to  tak  our  pairt  but  you. 
And  wow  I  we're  glad  ye're  back  again  ! 

Then  welcome  simmer  back  again. 

Rosy  simmer  back  again. 

The  wuda  sail  ring  wi'  mony  a  strain. 

To  wdloome  simmer  ba«k  again. 
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MOULDTBRTTOH. 
I KSNT  a  wee  toon,  and  a  queer  toon  it  was, 

Auld  Mouldybrugh,  that  was  it«  name ; 
▲  dreary  doU  village,  wl'  battered  gray  wa"*. 

Where  ony  thing  new  never  came ; 
Joet  twa  or  three  honaee,  a'  dismal  and  blaok. 

And  twa  or  three  shoppies  sae  sma' ; 
A  market,  where  whiles  the  folk  gathoed  to  orack. 

And  drive  a  bit  bargain  or  twa. 


■  an  auld  Jail,  wi'  the  oourt-house  hard  by, 

A  oroas,  and  a  mosey  >tane  well ; 
A  kirk  and  a  steeple,  that  dinlit  the  skye 

Wi'  a  olinkin*auld  timmer-tongu'd  belL 
While  the  brown  battered  tower  on  the  hoary  hill  tap, 

That  frowned  owre  the  silly  auld  toon, 
Tald  o'  its  auld  pith,  for  a  bold  baron  ohap 

Had  biggit  it  ne'er  to  oome  doun. 

The  hills  lay  in  sUenoe  behind  the  auld  toon, 

A  bleak  heathery  moor  lay  before ; 
Thoe  we  sported  oursels  in  the  days  that  are  flown. 

And  dearly  we  lov'd  the  grey  moor. 
Ah!  thou  wert  an  Eden— yea,  truly  a  land 

Of  milk  and  of  honey  to  me ; 
Where  we  herded  the  kye,  a  happy  young  band. 

And  harried  the  bike  of  the  bee. 

So  quiet  was  the  toon,  and  so  donoe  were  the  folk. 

They  lived  in  a  kind  o'  a  dream  ; 
But  at  last  they  were  roused  wi'  a  desperate  shock, 

By  that  vapourin'  article  steam. 
For  wha  wad  hae  thocht  it  ?  A  railway  was  made 

Across  the  lang  heather  sae  dreary ; 
The  oanny  auld  toonsfolks  grew  perfectly  wnd. 

An*  a'  thing  was  turned  tapsalteery. 
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Auld  Mooldybrngh  fairly  was  rowed  aff  iti  feet, 

And  naething  gat  leare  to  atand  stiU ; 
Thej  pnUed  doon  the  hoiuea,  and  widened  the  atreet. 

And  biolt  a  miiokle  brick  milL 
And  drorea  o'  new  oomera,  that  naebody  kent. 

Were  worUn',  they  k^itna  at  what ; 
The  bodies  were  Juat  in  a  perfect  ferment. 

And  didna  ken  what  to  be  at 

Sic  smaahin'  and  chappin'  was  a'  round  about, 

Bio  oLankin',  aic  rattlin',  an'  din ; 
Wi'  rocks  blaun  like  thunder  frae  quarries  without. 

And  amiddiea  an'  reeshlin'  within ; 
And  wheelbarrows  dririn'  a'  hours  of  the  day, 

Wr  Eerishmen  swearin'  like  Turks ; 
And  horses  were  fechtiu'  wi'  cartfu's  o'  olay, 

And  plaiater  and  stanea  for  the  works. 

Soon  a'  kinds  o'  traders  cam  flookin'  in  shoals, 

The  railway  brooht  wonders  to  pass ; 
Colliers  cam  howkin'  to  sair  us  wi'  ooals. 

And  gas-bodies  cam  to  make  gas ; 
And  butchers,  sae  greasy,  wi'  sheep,  beef,  and  pigs. 

And  schoolmasters  cam  for  the  teachin' ; 
And  doctora  wi'  doses,  and  barbers  wi'  wigs. 

And  kirks  were  ereckit  for  preaohin*. 

But  dearer  to  me  is  the  auld  biggit  toon, 

wr  its  cottages  hoary  and  grey. 
Where  naething  is  altered,  and  naethhig  dung  doon. 

Except  by  the  hand  of  decay. 
And  oh  for  the  bodies  sae  simple  and  plain. 

Aye  faithf u't  and  kindly,  and  true } 
And  oh  for  the  days  that  well  ne'er  see  again. 

When  th^  dreamt  na  of  onything  new : 
B.H. 
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THE  PRIDEPU'  TAID. 
Am.—*'  Nancy's  to  the  greenwood  gane." 

Wow  me !  for  sic  a  pridef  a'  taid 

Our  Tibbie's  grown,  thehizzie;. 
She  cuts  do  capers  wi' her  head, 

rrwad  ding  a  bodie  dizzie. 
D'ye  think  it's  her  braw  clouts  o'  claes 

That  mak's  her  look  sae  sauoy  ? 
Her  bannet's  bnt  a  bunch  o'  straes. 

Does  she  ken  that  ?  yain  lassie  1 

A  cauldrife  silken  tippet's  neist 

Aboon  her  shoulders  wavin' ; 
A  Ung  white  ribbon,  round  her  Mraist, 

Hangs  like  a  crooklt  shayin* ! 
What  tho'  her  slender  sides  shine  braw 

Wi'  dashin'  duds  o'  muslin. 
Her  share  o'  mither  wit's  but  sma'. 

As  yon  new  cleckit  goslin'. 

On  Sunday,  see  her  trip  to  kirk 

Wi'  rhymin'  Rab,  auld  Nan's  son  ; 
Neist  day,  she'h  afif  wi'  this  gay  spark. 

To  some  grand  ball  o'  danoin'. 
Sae  Tibbie  means  to  let  her  life 

Dance  do>vn  the  paths  o'  pleasure. 
An'  thinks,  nae  doubt,  soon  for  his  wife, 

The  chield  wiU  gladly  seiae  her. 

But,  thoughtless  Tib,  my  bonnie  doo. 

Fm  fley'd  yell  be  mistaken ; 
For  promise  never  yet  prov'd  true 

Frae  chiels  wha  gang  a  rakin*. 
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The  days  o'  peace  your  bzeast  now  feels. 
Will  change  to  months  o*  mournin'  t 

Frae  ane  wha  kens  sic  flighty  ohiels. 
Dear  Tibbie,  tak  a  wamin'l 


Cfi^THt  t 


C^OJ^ 


THE  HAPPY  PAIR. 
Aia— "  Jo»nnie  AfOiB." 
Lov  down  in  a  Talley  fa'  snugly  and  braw. 

There  liv'd  a  blythe  bodle  o'  sazty  an'  twa ; 
Nae  wianglin'  to  deave  him,  nor  sorrow  to  griere  him. 
He  aye  was  contented  an*  happy  wi'  a'. 

On  his  ain  snug  bit  craftie,  delighted  ft>u  aft  he 
Belabour'd  frae  mbmin*  to  e'ening  awa ; 

Sae  cheery  an*  dainty,  he  sang  like  a  lintie. 
Till  gloamin,  when  darkness  began  for  to  fa*. 

For  Bessie  his  wifie,  to  comfort  his  life  aye, 
Wad  deed  him  f  u'  cozie,  in  time  o*  the  snaw ; 

And  the'  she  was  fifty,  sae  tidy  and  thrifty. 
She  aye  made  her  hallan  to  shine  like  a  ha*. 

Near  han*  was  a  weddin*,  the  bodies  war  bidden. 
An*  there  they  were  buskit,  fu'  cleanly  an'  bra  w  i 

But  iu'  0*  reiJoioln',  they  thocht  na  o'  risin*, 
Untn  that  the  daylight  began  for  to  daw. 

Their  anld  fayourlte  doggie,  a  wee  sleekit  regie, 
Had  toddled  ahint  them,  when  they  gaed  awa, 

For  aye  he  was  ttmefa*  to  get  a  gude  wamefu', 
Altho'  that  he  hadna  ae  tusk  in  his  Jaw. 
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Sae  strong  was  the  whisky,  the  osrlie  grew  frisky. 
For  seldom  he'd  toom'd  sio  a  diap  in  his  maw ; 

Bnt  while  he  was  cheeorfa',  his  Bessie  was  feazfu' 
That  ony  mishanter  her  Johnnie  should  fa'* 

The  drinkin'  o'  toddy,  it  made  the  auld  hodie 
The  white  o'  his  e'en,  like  the  parson,  to  shaw ; 

Wi'  arms  high  uplifted,  he  roar'd  an'  he  rifted, 
"  I'm  up  in  the  happy  place-Bess,  come  awa  I* 


FAREWELL  TO  SCOTIA. 

Farbwbkl  to  ilk  hill  whar  the  red  heather  grows. 
To  ilk  bonnie  green  glen  whar  the  mountain  stream  rows. 
To  the  rook  that  re-echoes  the  torrent's  wild  din, 
To  the  graves  o'  my  sires,  and  the  hearths  o'  my  kin. 

Fareweel  to  ilk  strath  an'  the  lav'roek's  sweet  sang. 
For  trifles  grow  dear  whan  we're  kenn'd  them  sae  lang ; 
Round  the  wanderer's  heart  a  bright  halo  they  shed, 
A  dream  o'  the  past,  whan  a'  others  hae  fled. 

The  young  hearts  may  kythe,  tho'  they're  forced  far  away. 
But  its  dool  to  the  spirit  whan  haffets  are  grey; 
The  saplin  transplanted  may  flourish  a  tree, 
Whar  the  hardy  auld  aik  wad  but  wither  and  dee. 

Th^  tell  me  I  gang  whar  the  tropic  suns  shine 
Owre  landscapes  as  lorely  and  fragrant  as  thine; 
For  the  objects  sae  dear  that  the  heart  had  entwined , 
Turn  eerlsomehame-thoughts  and  sicken  the  mind. 
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No,  my  spirit  shall  stray  whar  the  red  heather  grows  '. 
In  the  bonnie  green  glen  whar  the  mountain  stream  rows; 
'Neath  the  rook  that  re-echoes  the  torrent's  wild  din, 
'Mang  the  grayes  o*  my  sires,  round  the  hearths  o'  my  kin. 


THE  WIDOW  MALONB.* 

Did  ye  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
Who  lived  in  the  town  of  Athlone 

Alone? 
Oh  I  she  melted  the  hearts 
01  the  swains  in  them  parts, 
80  loTely  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone! 
So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone. 

Of  lovers  she  had  a  full  so<n«. 

Or  more ; 

And  fortunes  thoy  aU  had  galore 

In  store; 

From  the  minister  down 

To  the  clerk  of  the  crown, 

AU  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone* 
Ohone! 

AU  were  oourtlng  the  Widow  Malone. 

*  We  Mkneviadffv  mott  gntefally  oar  obUg»tioai  to  th«  Pnbliahtrs 
of  *'  GsAmLM  O'Maubt,  th«  Irith  Dragoon,"  for  pormiHloii  to  ox- 
tfMt  from  that  work  this  moit  czqaiiito  Irlth  bollad,  by  Dr  Charloa 
UTCT.thomathor. 
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But  80  modest  was  Mrs  Malono, 

Twas  known 

No  one  erer  could  see  ber  alone, 

Ohonel 

Let  thorn  ogle  and  aigh. 

They  oould  ne'er  catch  her  eye* 

So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone, 

Obone; 

So  baahfta  the  Widow  Malone. 

Till  one  Mister  O'Brien  from  Olare, 

How  quara ! 

It's  little  for  blushing  they  care 

Down  there. 

Put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

Gave  ten  kisses  at  laste, 

**  Oh !"  says  he,  **  you're  my  Molly  Malooe, 
My  own  j" 

"  Oh !"  says  he,  "  you're  my  Molly  Malone." 

And  the  Widow  th^y  all  thought  so  shy, 
My«ye! 

Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh, 

For  why  ? 

But  **  Lncius,"  says  she, 

**  Sinoe  you've  made  now  so  free. 

You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone, 
Ohonel 

Yon  may  many  your  Mary  Malone." 

There's  a  moral  contained  in  my  song. 
Not  wrong ; 

And  one  oomfort  it's  not  very  long, 

But  strong  I 
2b 
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If  for  widowe  yon  die. 

Lain  toMcr,  not  to  tight 

For  tbiBfte  aU  Uko  siraet  Histrees  Malone, 

Ohonei 
Oh !  th9j^  all  like  tweet  Mistress  Malone. 


RANDY  NANNY. 

1 8IHO  ye  0'  a  wife 

Wha  carried  a'  onr  water  ; 
Cause  0'  muokle  strife 

Was  her  clashin*  olatter. 
nka  wee  bit  fnut 

A'  the  warld  kenned  ot ; 
Qin  ye  gat  yeYe  maut. 
Ye  ne'er  heard  the  end  o*t. 
Aye  olashin*,  dashin*, 
'  Nanny  was  nae  canny ; 
Wives  plashin*,  washin'. 
Matched  nae  Water  Nanny. 

Nanny  had  a  man» 

A  drunken  market  oaddy ; 
Connaught  cook*noeed  Dan, 

A  twearin',  tearin'  Paddy. 
Sic  a  knuckled  ban*. 

Bio  an  arm  o'  vigour ; 
Nan  might  scold  an'  ban. 

But  brawly  oould  he  swigv  her. 
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Aye  smashln'..  smaahin*. 

Danny  was  nae  canny  t 
Few  oould  stand  a  thraShta 

Frae  stiere-fisted  Danny. 

They  lired  np  a  stair 

Down  in  the  Laigh  Caitan ; 
Biooan  shines  were  tnere, 

Sieoan  noiqr  peltin' ; 
Danny  with  his  rung 

Steekin'  ilka  wizen ; 
Nanny  wi'  her  tongue. 
Nineteen  to  the  dizen. 
Aye  clash  in',  crashin', 

Trouth  it  was  nae  canny ; 
Ony  fashin',  fashin', 
Danny  an'  his  Nanny. 

Bodies  round  about 

Couldna  thole  nor  bide  them ; 
Fairly  flitted  out, 

Nane  were  left  beside  them ; 
Their  bink  was  a'  their  ain, 

Nane  could  meddle  wi'  themr-* 
Neighbour  lairds  were  fain 
A'  the  land  to  lea'  them. 
Some  gae  hashin'  smashin', 

Makin*  siller  canny, 

Wha  gat  rich  by  olashin*  ? 

Danny  an'  his  Nanny. 

They'd  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Tonguey  as  her  mither ; 

Yet  as  game  and  gauda 
As  her  fightin'  faither. 
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0 !  her  waist  was  sma'> 

O !  bar  cheeks  were  rosy^ 
Wr  a  shower  o*  snaw, 
Flaiket  owre  her  bosy. 
Sim  rays  brightly  flashln' 
Owre  the  waters  boimy» 
Ghiaoed  nae  like  the  lashla% 
Sparklin*  een  o'  Anny. 

Sight  ye  never  saw. 

Like  the  Laird  and  Leddy» 
Wi'  their  doohter  braw, 
An*  themsels  sae  tidy ; 
Wi*  their  armies  crost, 

On  their  ain  stair  mmitit ; 
Gin  ye  daured  to  hoast. 
How  their  pipies  luntit. 
Wooers  e'er  sae  dashin'. 

Durst  nae  ca'  on  Anny, 
Dauntit  wi'  the  dashin' 
O'  her  mither  Nanny. 

Beauty  blooming  fair 

Aye  sets  hearts  a  bleeaing ; 
Lovers'  wits  are  rare. 

Lovers'  tongues  are  wheeslagf, 
Barred  out  at  the  door, 

A  dee  loon  scaled  the  skylight, 
An'  drappit  on  the  floor. 
Afore  the  auld  folks'  eyesight. 
In  a  flaming  passion, 

Maul'd  by  faitber  Danny, 
Aff  to  lead  the  fashion, 
Soamper*d  bonny  Anny. 
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MART  MACNEIL. 
*  Mn,  Kinloch  qfKinlodt. 
Ths  laat  gleam  o*  snnaet  in  ooenn  was  rinkin', 

Owre  mountaiii  an*  meadowland  gUntIn'  fareweel ; 
An'  thoaaands  o'  stan  in  the  heaTens  were  blinkin', 

Ab  bright  as  the  een  o'  sweet  Mary  Macneil. 
A'glowin'  wi'  gladness  she  lean'd  on  her  lover. 

Her  een  tellin'  secrets  she  thought  to  conceal ; 
And  fondly  they  wander'd  whar  nane  might  disoorer 

The  tryst  o'  yomig  Ronald  an*  Mary  MacneiL 

O !  Mary  was  modest,  an'  pure  as  the  lily 

That  dew-draps  o'  momin'  in  fragranco  reveal ; 
Nae  fresh  bloomin'  floWret  in  hill  or  In  valley 

Could  rival  the  beauty  of  Mary  MacneiL 
She  mov'd,  and  the  graces  play'd  sportive  around  her. 

She  smil'd,  and  the  hearts  o'  the  oauldest  wad  thrill ; 
She  sang,  an'  the  mavis  cam'  listenin'  in  wonder, 

To  claim  a  sweet  sister  In  Mary  Maoneil. 

But  ae  bitter  blast  on  its  fair  promise  blawin', 

Frae  spring  a'  its  beauty  an'  blossoms  will  steal ; 
An'  ae  sudden  blight  on  the  gentle  heart  fa'in'. 

Inflicts  the  deep  wound  naething  earthly  can  heal. 
The  simmer  saw  Ronald  on  glory's  path  hiein'— 

The  autumn,  his  corse  on  the  red  battle-fid' ; 
The  winter,  the  maiden  found  heart-broken,  dyin'; 

An'  spring  spread  the  green  turf  owre  Mary  Maoneil ! 
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WE  SAT  BBNEATH  THE  TRYSTIN'  TREE. 

Ws  aat  beneath  tbe  tryitin'  tree. 

The  bonnie  dear  auld  trystin*  tree, 
Whar  Harry  tauld  ia  early  youth. 

His  tender  tale  o'  lore  to  me ; 
An'  walth  o'.  wedded  happiness 

Has  been  oar  blessed  lot  sinsyne, 
Tho'  foreign  lands,  lang  twenty  years. 

Has  been  my  Harry's  hame  an'  mine. 
Wi'  gratef u'  glow  at  ilka  heart. 

An' Joyfa'  tears  in  ilka  e'e. 
We  sat  again,  fond  loyera  still. 

Beneath  the  bonnie  trystin*  tree. 

We  gaz'd  npon  the  trystin'  tree. 

Its  branches  spreading  far  an'  wide. 
An*  thooht  upon  the  bonnie  bairns 

That  blest  dur  blythe  bit  ingle-side ; 
The  strappin*  youth  wi*  martial  mien. 

The  maiden  mild  wi'  gowden  hair, 
They  pictur'd  what  oursel's  had  been. 

Whan  first  we  fondly  trysted  there ; 
Wi'  gratefu'  glow  at  ilka  heart. 

An'  joyfu'  tears  in  ilka  e'e. 
We  blest  the  hour  that  e'er  we  met 

Beneath  the  dear  auld  trystin'  tree ! 
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THfi  MIDNIGHT  WIND. 

Mournfully  I  oh>  monmfiilly 
This  midnight  wind  doth  sigh. 

Like  some  sweet  plaintiTe  melody 
Of  ages  long  gone  by : 

It  speaks  a  tale  of  other  years— 
Of  hopes  that  bloomed  todi^- 
Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears. 

And  loves  that  mouldering  lie  I 

Mournfully !  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  moan ; 
It  stirs  some  ohord  of  memory 

In  each  dull  heavy  tone : 
The  yoioes  of  the  much-loved  dead 

Seem  floating  thereupon- 
All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished 

Ere  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Mournfully  I  oh,  moamfiilly 

This  midnight  wind  doth  swell. 
With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrelqr, 

Hope's  passionate  farewell 
To  the  dreamy  Joys  of  early  years, 

Ere  yet  gijefs  oanker  f ell 
On  the  heart's  bloom— ay  I  weUmaytean 

Start  at  that  parting  kneU  I 
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THOU  KNOWST  IT  NOT,  LOTE. 

Thou  know'st  it  not,  love,  when  light  looks  are  around 
thee. 

When  Musto  awakens  Its  Uyeliest  tone. 
When  Pleasure,  in  chains  of  enchantment,  hath  bound 
thee. 

Thou  knowest  not  how  tmlj  this  heart  is  thine  own. 
It  is  not  while  all  are  about  thee  In  gladness. 

While  shining  in  light  from  thy  young  spirit's  shrine. 
But  in  moments  devoted  to  silence  and  sadness. 

That  thonlt  e*er  know  theralue  of  feelings  like  mine. 

Should  grief  touch  thy  cheek,  or  misfortune  o'ertake  thee. 

How  soon  would  thy  mates  of  the  Summer  away  I 
They  first  of  the  whole  fickle  flock  to  forsake  thee. 

Who  flatter'd  thee  most  when  thy  bosom  was  gay. 
What  though  I  seem  cold  while  their  incense  is  burning. 

In  depths  of  my  soul  I  have  cherish'd  a  flame. 
To  cheer  the  loved  one,  should  the  night-time  of  mourning 

E'er  send  its  far  shadows  to  darken  her  name. 

Then  leave  the  rain  crowd,— though  my  cottage  Is  lonely. 

Gay  halls,  without  hearts,  are  for  lonelier  still ; 
And  say  thoult  be  mine,  Mary,  always  and  only, 

And  I'U  be  thy  shelter,  whate'te  be  thine  ilL 
As  the  fond  mother  clings  to  her  fair  little  bloesom. 

The  closer,  when  blight  hath  appeared  on  its  bloom. 
Bit  thou,  love,  the  dearer  shalt  be  to  this  bosom. 

The  deeper  thy  sorrow,  the  darker  thy  doom. 


i/i. 
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MY  AULD  TJNCLE  JOHN. 

I  Mva  not  of  prince,  nor  of  prelate,  nor  peer, 
Who  the  titles  and  trappings  of  vanity  wear ; 
'  I  sing  of  no  hero  whose  fame  has  been  spread 
O'er  the  earth,  for  the  quantum  of  blood  he  hath  shed ; 
But  of  one,  who  life's  path  with  humility  trod. 
The  friend  of  mankind,  and  at  peace  with  his  God ; 
Who  indeed  died  to  "  Fame  and  to  Fortune  unknown,'* 
But  who  lires  in  my  heart's  core— my  auld  Uncle  John. 

His  manners  were  simple,  yet  manly  and  firm— 

His  friendship  was  generous,  and  constant,  and  warm ; 

To  Jew  and  to  Oentlle  alike  he  was  kind. 

For  the  trammels  of  party  ne'er  narrow'd  his  mind  t 

His  heart,  like  his  haun,  was  aye  open  and  free, 

And  tho'  he  at  times  had  but  Uttle  to  gie. 

Yet  even  that  little  with  grace  was  bestowal. 

For  it  cam'  frae  the  heart  o'  my  auld  Uncle  John* 

O  weel  do  I  mind,  tho'  I  then  was  but  young. 
When  he  cam*  on  a  visit,  how  blythely  I  sprung 
To  meet  the  auld  man,  who  with  visage  so  meek 
Would  a  kiss  of  affection  imprint  on  my  cheek ; 
Then  I'd  place  him  his  chair— take  his  staff,  and  his  hat- 
Then  climb  up  on  his  knee,  whar  delighted  I  sat ; 
For  never  was  monarch  sae  proud  on  his  throne 
As  I  on  the  knbs  o'  my  auld  Uncle  John. 

When  at  school,  to  his  snug  room  with  pleasure  I'd  bie^ 
And  often  I've  seen  the  Are  flash  from  his  eye— 
And  a  flush  o'  delight  his  pale  cheek  overspread. 
When  a  passage  from  Shakspeare  or  Milton  I  read. 
For  me  the  best  authors  he'd  kindly  select. 
He  then  to  their  beauties  my  eye  would  direct. 
Or  tbe  fianlts  to  which  sometimes  great  genius  is  prone— 
So  correct  was  the  taste  o'  my  auld  Uncle  John. 
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Twas  said,  when  a  itripUng,  hlB  faeMngB  luid  been 
Stonn-blighted  and  rent  by  a  false-hearted  quean ; 
But  this  sour'd  not  his  temper,  fw  maidens  would  bloom 
More  brightly  and  fresh,  when  among  them  he'd  come. 
They  would  duster  around  him,  like  flow'rs  round  the  oak. 
To  weep  at  his  love-tale,  or  laugh  at  his  Joke ; 
For  his  stories  were  told  in  a  style  and  a  tone 
That  aye  put  them  in  raptures  wi*  amid  Uncle  John. 
To  all  he  was  pleating— to  auld,  and  to  young— 
To  the  rich,  and  the  poor,  to  the  weak,  and  the  strong ; 
He  laugh'd  with  the  gay—moralls'd  with  the  grave— 
The  wise  man  he  hononr'd— the  fool  he  forgave. 
Religion  with  him  was  no  transient  qualm, 
Twas  not  hearing  a  sermon,  or  singing  a  psalm. 
Or  a  holiday-robe  fbr  a  seaoon  put  on, 
Twas  the  everyday  garb  o'  my  auld  Unole  John. 
His  country  he  Iov*d,  for  her  glory  he  sigh'd. 
Her  struggles  of  yore  for  her  rights  were  his  pride  ; 
He  lov'd  her  dear  streams,  and  her  green  flow'ky  fells— 
Her  mists  and  her  mountains,  her  dens  and  her  della. 
Yes,  the  land  of  his  father»-his  birth-place  he  lov'd  I 
Her  science,  her  wit,  and  her  worth  he  approv'd ; 
But  men  of  eaeh  kindred,  and  odour,  and  cone. 
As  brethren  were  hdd  by  my  auld  Uncle  John. 
His  last  sickness  I  tended;  and  when  he  was  dead. 
To  the  grave,  in  deep  sorrow,  I  canied  his  head 
The  q>ot  is  not  mark'd  by  inscription  or  bust- 
No  child  nor  lone  widow  weeps  over  his  dust ; 
But  oft  when  the  star  of  eve  brightly  doth  bum. 
From  the  bustle  and  noise  of  this  world  I  turn : 
And  forget,  for  a  while,  both  its  smile  and  its  frown. 
O'er  the  green  turf  which  covers  my  auld  Uncle  John 
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THOUGH  BACCHUS  MAY  BOAST.* 

Though  Baoohiu  may  boast  of  his  care-kUling  bowl. 

And  folly  in  thought-drownlng  reyels  delight, 
Such  worship,  alas!  has  no  charms  for  the  soul 

When  softer  derotiona  the  senses  inrite. 
To  the  arrow  of  fate,  or  the  canker  of  oare. 

His  potions  obUvious  a  balm  may  bestow ; 
But  to  fancy  that  feeds  on  the  charms  of  the  fair 

The  death  of  reflection's  the  birth  of  all  woe  { 

What  soul  that's  possessed  of  a  dream  so  divine 

With  riot  would  bid  the  sweet  yision  be  gone? 
For  the  tear  that  bedews  sensibility's  ahrine 

Is  a  drop  of  move  worth  than  all  Baoohus's  t<m  I 
The  tender  excess  which  enamours  the  heart. 

To  few  is  Imparted— -to  "»«»«?«■  denied ; 
The  finer  the  feelings,  the  keener  the  smart. 

And  fools  Jest  at  that  for  which  sages  bare  died. 

Each  change  and  excess  has  through  life  been  my  doom. 

And  well  can  I  speak  of  its  Joy  and  its  strife ; 
The  bottle  affords  us  a  glimpse  fhvough  the  gloom. 

But  love's  the  true  sunshine  that  gladdens  our  life ! 
Then  come,  roqr  Tenus,  and  spread  o'er  my  sight 

The  magic  illuslonB  which  raylsh  the  soul. 
Awake  in  my  heart  the  soft  dream  of  delight. 

And  drop  from  thy  myrtle  one  leaf  in  my  bowl  I 

Then  deep  will  I  drink  of  the  nectar  divine. 
Nor  soon.  Jolly  god,  from  thy  banquet  remove; 

Bach  throb  of  my  heart  shall  accord  with  the  wine 
That's  mellow'd  by  firiendsbip  and  sweeten'd  by  love  I 

»TliiaioiiffliMbMnMT«nltiiiiM  In  print,  but  M*  with  MiM  Bb. 
mtnr»  wunt  vs^miwi,  nor  wHh  the  lattttana.  W«  glvv  it  from  tiM 
originid  M8.  la  tht  hand*  of  Ifr  Muwtll. 
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A^nd  now,  mj  gay  oomndes,  the  myrtle  and  vine 
ShaU  united  their  bleeaings  the  ohoioert  import ; 

Let  reason,  cot  riot,  the  garland  entwine— 
The  result  must  bo  pleasure  and  peace  to  the  heart. 


THE  WARY  CHIBL. 

Trbt  wad  gl*e  me  a  wifo  yestreen. 

Without  my  will— against  my  will } 
They  ettled  wi'  a  winsome  queen 

To  trap  a  wary  ohiel  like  me. 
Had  I  been  a  siUy  fool. 

Fast  wad  I  been  on  the  brier, 
For  free  and  pawky  was  the  lass. 

And  witnesssa  she  had  to  swear. 
Deep  and  cunning  was  their  plan 

To  beguile  m»--to  beguile  me ; 
Guid  be  praised !  a  single  man 

I  am  yet,  and  aye  will  be. 

It's  no  a  Joke  to  marry  folk 

Wha  want  na  wires—wha  want  na  wivee; 
There's  mair  nor  me  that  oanna  dree 

The  saftest  tether  a*  their  liTes. 
I  heard  them  laugh  when  I  ran  aff 

An'  left  them  n'»the  bride  an'  a'  i 
But  deil  may  oare ;  I  well  oan  spare 

To  gi'e  them  mair  than  ae  guffaw. 
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Let  them.  Xauffh  and  let  them  jeer 

lameaq 
Never  aball  a  i 

Breebi  o*  mine,  for  a'  their  Jaw« 

I  anoe  was  owre  the  logetn  ]ov»r 

When  daft  and  young—when  daft  and  yonnff* 
But  how  I  play'd  the  turtla-doTO 

Shall  ne'er  be  sung^-eball  ne'er  he  iong. 
And  though  I'kn  safe,  and  draw  my  breath 

Wi'  freedom  now-— wi*  freed(nn  now, 
I  fear  I  may  some  Inokleia  day 

Still  tine  my  preolooa  liberty. 
A'  yestreen  I  dreamt  ecnne  lasa. 

Unco  bonnie— Binfa'  bonnle, 
Btlevely  held  me  round  the  ha'ae. 

And  ronghly  ]dflB*d  and  toweled  me. 

GaoRoa  JTAiiy 


AULD  ELSPA'S  SOLILOQUY. 

Thbre*8  twa  moons  the  nicht» 
Quoth  the  auld  wife  to  hersel*. 

As  she  toddled  hame  fu'  oantie, 
Wi'  her  stomaoh  like  a  stell ! 

There's  twa  moons  the  nlchC^ 
An*  watery  do  they  glower, 

As  their  wicks  were  bumin'  darkly. 
An*  the  oil  was  rimin'  ower  I 

An' they're  aye  spark,  sfiarkln', 
Asmy  ain  auld  cmixle  did. 

When  it  blinket  hj  the  ingle. 
When  the  rain  drapt  on  its  lid. 
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O  but  Vm  nneo  late  the  nioht. 
An*  on  the  oanld  bearthstaiie 

Pnir  Tammie  will  be  oroonin', 
Wae  an*  wewrjr  a*  hia  lane. 

An*  the  wee  bit  spunk  o*  fire  I  left 
By  this  timeli  black  and  cauld,— 

111  ne*er  stay  out  sae  late  again. 
For  I'm  growing  frail  an*  auld. 

Inever  Uke to  see  twa moonsi 

They  speak  o*  storm  and  rain, 
An*  aye,  as  suie's  neist  morning  oomes, 
My  auld  head's  raok'd  wl*  pain  1 


O^^JUtA^^y^ 


MY  AULD  BRBEKS. 
Aia^*«  Tht  ComcUpi.** 

Mt  mither  men*t  my  auld  breeks, 

An*  wow  I  but  they  were  duddy. 
And  sent  me  to  get  MaUy  shod 

At  Robin  Tamaon's  smiddy ; 
The  smiddy  stands  beside  the  bum 

That  wimples  through  the  olaohan, 
I  never  yet  gae  by  the  door. 

But  aye  I  &'  a-laoghin* 

For  Robin  was  a  wafthy  earle. 
An'  had  ae  bonnie  doohter. 

Yet  ne'er  wad  let  her  tak*  a  man, 
Tho*  mony  lads  had  sought  her ; 
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Bat  what  think  ye  o'  my  exploit  ? 

The  time  our  mare  was  suoemg^ 
I  alippit  op  beeide  the  lass, 

And  briakly  fell  a-wooing. 

An'  aye  she  e*ed  my  auld  breeks. 

The  time  that  we  lat  oraokin*, 
Quo'  I,  my  lass,  ne'er  mind  the  dout$i 

I*ye  new  anes  for  the  makin* ; 
But  gin  yell  Just  oome  hame  wi'  me. 

An'  lea'  the  carle,  your  father, 
Te'ae  get  my  breaks  to  keep  in  trim, 

Mysel,  an'  a'  thegither. 

'Deed,  lad,  quo'  she,  your  offer's  fair, 

I  reaUy  think  111  tak'  It, 
Sae,  gang  awa',  get  out  the  mare, 

Well  baith  slip  on  the  back  o't ; 
For  gin  I  wait  my  father's  time, 

111  wait  tiU  I  be  fifty ; 
But  nal— 111  marry  in  my  prime. 

An  mak' a  wife  most  thrifty. 

Wow !  Robin  was  an  angry  man. 

At  tyning  o'  his  doohter : 
Thro'  a'  the  kintra-side  he  ran. 

An'  fiir  an'  near  he  sought  her ; 
But  when  he  cam'  to  our  fire-end, 

An*  fand  us  baith  thegither, 
Quo'  I,  gudeman,  I've  ta'en  yonrbaim, 

An'  ye  may  tak'  my  mither. 

Auld  Robin  gim'd  an'  sheuk  his  pow, 
Onid  sooth !  quo'  he,  jon*re  merry. 

But  111  Just  tak'  ye  at  your  word. 
An*  end  this  hurry-bnrry ; 
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So  Robin  an  oar  auld  vrlfe 
Agreed  to  creep  tbegither ; 

How,  I  has  Robin  Tamaon'ii  pet. 
An'  Robin  baa  mj  mitber. 


"  THE  DREAM  OP  LIFE'S  YOUNG  DAY." 

Oncb  more,  Eliza,  let  me  look  upon  tby  smiling  faoe. 
For  tbere  I  with  the  '*  Joy  of  grief  "  thy  mother's  features 

traoe; 
Her  iparkling  eye,  her  vrinning  smile,  and  sweet  bewitch- 

ingair— 
Her  raven  looks  which  olosfriDg  hung  upon  her  bosom  fair. 

It  is  the  same  enchanting  smile,  and  eye  of  Joyous  mirth, 
\¥hioh  beamed  so  bright  with  life  and  light  in  her  who 

gave  thee  birth ; 
And  strongly  do  they  bring  to  mind  life's  gladsome  happy 

day, 
When  first  I  felt  within  my  heart  lore's  pulse  begin  to  play. 

My  years  were  few— my  heart  was  pure ;  for  yioe  and  folly 

wore 
A  hideous  and  disgusting  front,  in  those  green  days  of  yore : 
Destruotire  dissipation  then,  with  her  deoeitful  train. 
Had  not,  with  their  attraotire  glare,  oonfus'd  and  tumid  my 

brain. 

Ah!  well  can  I  recal  to  mind  how  quick  my  heart  wonid 

beat, 
To  see  her  in  the  house  of  prayer,  so  meekly  take  her  seat ; 
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And  when  our  voices  mingled  sweet  in  music's  solemn 

*  strains, 

My  youthful  blood  tumultuously  rush'd  tingling  through 

my  reins. 
It  must  have  beoi  of  happiness  a  more  than  mortal  dream. 
It  must  hare  been  of  hearenly  light  a  bright  unbroken 

beam; 
A  draught  of  pure  unmingl'd  bliss;  for  to  my  wither'd 

heart 
It  doth,  e'en  now,  a  thrilling  glow  of  ecstasy  impart. 
She  now  hath  gone  where  sorrow's  gloom  the  brow  dotb 

nerershade^ 
Where  on  the  cheek  the  rosy  bloom  of  youth  dotb  never 

fade; 
And  I've  been  left  to  struggle  here,  till  now  my  looks  are 

Yet  stiU  I  love  to  think  upon  this  "  dream  of  life^  young 
day." 

•«  O  CHARLIE  IS  MY  DARLINQ.*** 

(Air<wv<iisioir.) 

0  Charlie  is  my  darling  t 

My  darling,  my  darling  i 
0  Charlie  is  my  darling. 
The  young  Chevaiisr, 

Wbxn  flrst  his  standard  caught  the  ^e. 

His  pibroch  met  the  ear. 
Our  hearts  were  light,  our  hopes  were  high. 

For  the  young  Chevalier. 

*  TUt,  and  the  tongs  ihftt  prceede,  an  firom  a  rolume  entitled  "  Lay* 
and  Lyriesi**  lately  iaraed  at  Edinlmrgli>  by  Capt.  Cbarlei  Oray,  R.M- 

20 
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Then  plaided  chiefs  cam'  frae  afar. 

Wi'  hearts  without  a  fear ; 
They  nobly  drew  the  sword  for  war. 

An'  the  young  Chevalier. 

But  they  wha  trust  to  fortune's  smile, 

Hae  meikle  cause  to  fear ; 
She  blinket  blythe  but  to  beguile 

The  young  Cheralier. 
O  dark  Gulloden— fatal  field 

FeU  source  0' mony  a  tear ; 
There  Albyn  tint  her  sword  and  shield. 

And  the  young  Chevalier. 
Now  Scotland's  ••  flowers  axe  wede  away.' 

Her  forest  trees  are  sere ; 
Her  royal  oak  Is  gane  for  aye, 

The  young  Chevalier ! 


^ 


THE  GOSSIPS. 

AiR^Laird  o*  Cocispm. 

L08H !  sit  down.  Mrs.  Clavers,  and  Ude  ye  a  wee, 

111  put  on  the  kettle  and  mask  a  drap  tea  ; 

The  gudeman's  at  the  fair,  twill  be  njcht  or  he*«  back, 

Sae  Just  sit  ye  down  noo,  and  gi'ea  a'  your  crack. 

Ah !  woman,  111  tell  ye  what  I  heard  yestreen. 

Somebody  was  some  way  they  shouldna  hae  been ; 

It's  no  that  I'jm  Jalousin'  ooht  that  is  ill. 

But  we  aye  ken  our  ain  ken,  and  sae  well  ken  still. 
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*T  was  just  i'  the  gloamin'  as  our  kinuner  Nellf 

Wi*  her  stoops  and  her  giir,  was  gaun  down  to  the  well ; 

She  heard  sio  a  mstle  the  bushes  amang. 

And  syne  sio  a  whistle  sae  clear,  laigh,  and  lang ; 

She  thooht  'twas  the  kelpie  come  up  frae  the  loch. 

But  she  fand  her  mistak',  and  was  thankf u'  enouoh ; 

It's  no  that  I'm  Jalonsin'  ocht  that  is  iU, 

But  we  aye  ken  our  ain  ken,  and  sae  well  ken  stiUL 

A  shepherd-like  ohiel  Junket  round  by  the  dyke, 
She  kend  wha  it  was  by  the  yamph  o'  his  tyke ; 
Syne  through  the  laird's  winnook  he  Just  gied  a  keek. 
And  the  door  gied  a  Jee,  syne  did  cannily  steek : 
Thera  she  saw  some  ane,  dress'd  in  a  braw  satin  gown, 
Gang  oxterin'  awa'  wi'  her  fkither's  herd  loon ; 
It's  no  that  I*m  Jalousin'  ocht  that  is  ill. 
But  we  aye  ken  our  ain  ken,  and  sae  we'll  ken  still, 

His  lang-nebbit  words  and  his  wonderfu'  lare 
Oar'd  his  honour  the  laird  and  the  dominie  stare ; 
But,  losh !  how  they'll  glowt  at  the  wisdom  o*  Jock. 
When  somebody  lets  the  oat  out  o'  the  pock ; 
My  certes  I  the  leddy  has  surely  gane  gy  te'. 
But  if  onything  happens  we'll  ken  wha  to  wyte ; 
It's  no  that  we're  Jalousin*  ocht  that  is  ill. 
But  we  aye  ken  our  ain  ken,  and  sae  well  ken  stilL 

THB  ADMONITION 
Oh  i  that  fook  -wad  wecl  eodsider. 
What  it  ia  to  tynaa  name.— M  acnmio- 
«'  Hbch  !  lasses,  ye're  lichtsomo-it's  braw  to  be  young.' 
Quo'  the  eldren  gudewife,  wi'  her  ailments  sair  dung ; 
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**  Ye*re  thrang  at  your  craok  ateut  maybMB  an*  men— • 
Ye're  thinkin',  nae  doabt,  about  hames  o*  your  ain ; 
An'  why  should  ye  no— I  was  anoe  young  myael'. 
An'  eae  weel's  I*ye  been  mairied  my  lulghboun  can  teU  I 

*'  In  Jokln*  an' jamphin'  theire*tt  nae  ony  crime. 
Yet  youth  is  a  trying,  a  dangerous  time ; 
Tho'  now  yete  as  happy  as  happy  can  be, 
Yot  trouble  may  oome  i'  the  glint  of  an  e'Oi 
When  roses  wad  seem  to  be  spread  i'  your  path, 
Ye  may  look  for  the  briers  to  be  lurking  aneath ; 
But  do  weel  and  dree  weel,  there's  nae  meikle  fear. 
The  lofto  unco  hard  the  leal  heart  oanna  bear. 

'*  IVe  UT'd  i'  the  warld  baith  maiden  an'  wife. 
An'  mony's  the  change  I  ba'e  seen  i'  my  life^ 
Tho'  some  may  na  think  it,  it  maks  na  to  me. 
There's  few  for  the  better  or  likely  to  be. 
MHien  I  was  as  young  as  the  youngest  o'  you. 
The  men  ware  mair  faithfu',  the  women  mair  true  \ 
There  was  na  the  folly  an'  iU-fashion'd  ways, 
Amang  the  young  f ouk  that  we  see  now-a-days. 

**  Yet,  lasses,  believe  me,  I'm  happy  wi'  you, 
Ye're  thoohtfu'  an'  prudent  as  mony,  I  trow ; 
Though  like's  an  ill  mark,  it's  a  pleasure  to  me. 
When  I  look  to  ithers,  your  conduct  to  see ; 
I  canna  say  flichter'd  an'  foolish  ye're  been— 
I  canna  say  failings  an'  fau'ts  ye  hae  nane— 
The  best  has  them  baith,  as  yeVe  aften  heard  tell. 
They  rade  unco  sicker  that  never  anee  fdL 
Sae  mind  your  ain  weakness,  be  wary  an'  wise ; 
Let  age  an'  ezperfenoe  your  conduct  advise  ; 
And  tho'  it  is  said,  youth  an'  eild  never  'gree, 
Tbere'»atae  fear  o'  flydn'  atween  you  an'  me. 
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«'  It  may  be  there's  some,  tho*,  I'm  sure,  naao  o'  jroa» 
Wad  think  wi'  sio  things  I  ha'e  Uttle  to  do- 
Wad  think  that  hefaaTiour  was  naething  to  me, 
Oin  servants  ware  tentie— were  vorth  meat  an*  fee. 
Wae's  me !  is  there  ony  to  think  sae  indin'd. 
They  ken  na  the  duties  I've  daily  to  mind ; 
While  I  ha'e  the  finemmit  my  hallan  within— 
My  bannook  to  brack,  an'  my  enand  to  rin ; 
The  present,  the  future,  their  ffude  an*  their  gain* 
I'm  bound  to  look  own  as  gin  they  ware  my  ain; 
To  see  to  their  conduct  a-field  an'  at  hame. 
To  be,  as  it  were,  like  a  mither  to  them  I 

"  Te  mind  the  auld  proyerb,  aold  fouk  were  na  blat*-> 
•  Ifisfortune's  mair  owing  to  folly  than  fate'— 
Sae,  lasses,  for  ance,  ye  maun  lend  me  your  ear, 
Frae  me  an'  my  counsel  ye*Te  naething  to  fear. 
Look  weel  to  the  ford  ere  ye  try  to  wade  thro'. 
It's  Just  atween  tyning  an'  winning  wi'  you ; 
Ye'ye  wooera  about  ye  as  mony's  ye  may— 
Te'ye  hopes  an'  ye'ye  wishes  as  a*  women  ha'e ; 
Telre  young,  and  the  lads,  it  wad  seem,  think  ye  fair ; 
But  sma's  your  experience,  I  rede  ye— sswAaa. 
A  woman*s  gude  name  is  a  treasure— a  mine. 
But  ance  be  imprudent,  an'  ance  let  it  tyne. 
Her  lost  reputation  she  canna  regain— 
Tak  care  o'  yoursel's,  an'  beware  o*  the  men  r 
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MT  AULD  LUCKY  DAD. 
Mt  auld  luoky  dad  was  a  queer  couthie  carl. 

He  lo'ed  a  droll  story,  and  cog  o'  guid  yiU ; 
O'  siller  he  gather'd  a  won'erfti'  harl. 

By  the  brisk  eydent  clack  o'  his  merry- gaun  milL 
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He  wuna  a  ohlckeD,  tho*  blythaome  and  vaimty»      ^ 
F(V  thrice  thretty  winters  had  whltenM  his  pow ; 

But  the  body  wai  aye  unoo  oheery  and  canty. 
And  his  big  moggin  ioiot  aet  my  heart  in  a  low. 

A.t  the  oloae  o'  the  day,  whea  his  labour  was  ended, 
He  dandled  me  kindly  f ou  aft  on  his  knee ; 

Thro'  childhood  and  danger  me  fed  and  defended. 
And  lang  was  a  gude  lucky  daddy  to  me. 

But  death  cam  athorthim,  and  sairly  forfoughten. 
He  hnrkl'd  down  quietly—prepared  for  to  dee ; 

And  left  a'  the  bawbees,  he  aye  had  a  thocht  on. 
The  mill,  and  his  lang  neckit  moggin  to  me. 

A  oottar  hard  by  had  a  bounie  young  dochter, 
Sae  winsome,  and  winning,  she  made  my  heart  fain ; 

Her  heart  and  her  hand  she  gae  when  I  socht  her. 
Syne  blushing,  consented— she  soon  was  my  ain. 

Noo,  Maggy  and  I  are  baith  cozy  and  happy, 

Wi'  baimies  around  us,  in  innocent  glee ; 
Sae  I'll  aye  be  Joyfu',  and  tak'  out  my  drappy. 

That  I  too  an  auld  lucky  daddy  may  die. 

My  neighbours  they  oa'  me  the  little  cot  lairdie : 
Bless'd  peace  and  contentment  aye  dwell  round  our  hearth. 

And  a  clear  siller  bum  wimpUng  thro'  our  bit  yairdie, 
Alang  wi'  the  flowers,  mak'  a  heaven  upon  earth. 

While  the  loud  roaring  winds  thud  against  our  het  hallan. 
My  wlfie  sits  spinning,  and  lilts  a  bit  sang ; 

Nae  trouble  nor  sorrow  is  kent  in  the  dwallin'— 
Nae  nicht  in  December  to  us  seems  bwer  lang. 
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And  when  hoary  age  crowns  my  pow.  stiU  contented, 
ru  lead  the  same  life  that  my  forbear  had  led. 

That,  when  laid  in  the  yird,  I  may  hmg  be  hunented 
By  khid-hearted  oys,  as  a  gude  luoky  dad. 


MY  AIN  JESSIE. 
Thb  primrose  loyes  the  sunny  brae, 
To  meet  the  kiss  o*  wanton  May ; 
The  mavis  loyes  green  leafy  tree. 
And  there  makes  sweetest  melodie ; 
The  lammie  lores  its  mither's  teats, 
An'  joyf  u'  by  her  side  It  bleats ; 
For  heather-bells  the  wild  bee  roves— 
A'  Nature's  creatures  has  their  loves. 

An*  surely  I  hae  mine,  Jessie. 

Thou  little  kens,  my  bonnie  lass.! 
Thou  hast  me  brought  to  sio  a  pass ; 
Thy  e'e  sae  saftly  dark  an'  bright, 
liike  early  simmer's  day  an'  night ; 
It's  mildness  and  its  sunny  blink 
Hae  charm'd  me  sae,  I  oanna  thmk 
O'  aught  in  earth,  or  sky,  but  thee. 
An*  Ufe  has  but  ae  Joy  to  me— 

That  is  in  lovin'  thee,  Jefisfe 

Last  Sunday,  in  your  faither's  dau, 
I  saw  thy  bloomin'  May-mom  face ; 
An*  as  I  aften  staw  a  look, 
I  malst  forgot  the  holy  book  t 
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Nw  nckt  I  wliat  the  preaoher  preaoh'd. 
My  thoughts,  the  while,  were  ne  bewitoh'dl 
An'  aye  I  thought  when  thy  bright  e*e 
Wad  tun  wi'  lovin'  look  to  me. 

For  a'  my  worship's  there,  Jessie. 

But  short  time  ayne  I  held  in  soom. 

An*  Uingh'd  at  chiels  whomloredid  bum ; 

I  said  it  is  a  silly  thought 

That  on  a  bonnie  face  could  doat  I 

But  now  the  laugh  is  tum'd  on  me« 

The  truth  o'  love  is  in  thine  e'e ; 

An'  gin  it's  light  to  me  wad  kythe, 

I  something  mair  wad  be  than  tdythe,— 

For  in  its  smile  is  heaven,  Jessie. 


%/€^^    uYo4A^e^>fy 


THE  PANa  O*  LOTS. 
8A  to  MuHeb^Mr,  3PLeod, 
Tiu  pang  0*  Lovs  is  ill  to  dree— 

Heohwhowl  the  biding  o't— 

Twas  like  to  prove  the  death  o'  me, 

I  strove  sae  hug  at  hiding  ot 

When  first  I  saw  the  wicked  thing, 

I  wistna  it  meant  ill  to  me: 
I  stralked  its  bonny  head  and  wing. 

And  took  the  bratchet  on  my  knee  t 
I  kiss'd  it  anoe,  /  kiss'd  it  twice, 

Sae  kind  was  I  in  guiding  ot, 
When,  whisk !— it  shot  me  in  a  trice. 

And  left  me  to  the  biding  o't. 
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An'  hey  me !  how  me  I 

Hech  whow!  the  biding  ot! 
For  ony  ill  I've  had  to  diee 

Wag  naething  to  the  biding  o*t. 

The  doctors  pondered  lang  and  sair. 

To  rid  me  0*  the  atanglng  ot; 
And  skeely  wives  a  year  and  mair, 

They  warstled  hard  at  banging  o*t. 
But  doctor's  drugs  did  fient  a  haet* 

ilk  wifie  quat  the  guiding  o't— 
They  turned,  and  left  me  to  my  fate, 

Wi'  naething  for't  but  biding  ot 

An'  hey  me  I  how  me  1 

Heoh  whow !  the  biding  ot  1 
For  ony  ill  I'ye  had  to  dree 

Was  naething  to  the  biding  o't. 

When  freendshad  a'  done  what  they  dougbt, 

Right  sair  bumbazed  my  state  to  see, 
A  bonny  lass  some  oomfort  brought* 

111  mind  her  till  the  day  I  dee  ; 
I  tauldher  a'  my  waefu*  case. 

And  how  I'd  stri'en  at  hiding  ot. 
And,  blessings  on  her  bonny  face ! 

She  saved  me  frae  the  biding  o't. 

An*  hey  me  I  how  me 

Heoh  whow  I  the  biding  ot ! 
For  a'  the  Uls  I've  had  to  dree 

Were  trifles  to  the  biding  o't. 
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THE  LAST  LAIRD  O'  THE  AULD  MINT.* 

Adld  WiUie  Nairn,  the  Usfc  Laird  o*  tbe  Mint, 
Had  an  aald  tenant  pow,  an*  auld  farrant  thoughts  int ; 
There  ne'er  was  hefore  sio  a  bodie  in  print, 
Aa  aold  Willie  Nairn,  the  laat  Laird  o*  the  Mint : 
So  list  and  ye'll  find  ye  hae  muckle  to  learn. 
An'  yell  atiU  be  but  ohilder  to  auld  WiUie  Nairn. 

Auld  Nanae,  an  auld  maid,  kept  hiahouae  clean  an*  happy. 
For  the  bodie  waa  tidy,  though  fond  o'  a  drappy ; 
An'  aye  when  the  Laird  charged  tbe  ailler-taed  oappy, 
That  on  great  oocasiona  made  caaera  aye  nappy. 

While  the  bicker  gaed  round,  Nanny  aye  got  a  sharin'— 
There  are  few  alo-like  mastera  aa  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

He'd  twa  muckle  tabbiea,  ane  black  and  ane  white. 
That  purred  by  hia  aide,  at  the  fire,  ilka  night. 
Lad  gazed  in  the  embera  wi'  sage-like  delight. 
While  he  ne'er  took  a  meal,  but  they  baith  gat  a  bite : 
For  baith  beast  an*  bodie  aye  gat  their  full  aairin^ 
He  could  ne'er  feed  alane,  oouthy  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

He'had  mony  auld  queer  things,  frae  queer  places  brought— 
He  had  ruaty  auld  swords,  whilk  Ferrara  had  wrought- 
He  had  axea,  wi'  whilk  Bruce  an*  Wallace  had  fought— 
An'  auld  Roman  bauchlea,  wi'  auld  baubeea  bought ; 
For  aye  in  the  Gowgate,  for  auld  niok-nacka  atairin'. 
Day  after  day,  daundered  auld,  sage  Willie  Nairn. 


•  Th«  Old  Mint  of  Sootluid,  in  vhi«h  tills  aoMntrio  phllaathiopiil 
•nd  antiqaariui  rMidad,to  iltOAtcd  in  South  Gnyl  Clow,  and  ffsnu 
one  of  the  mort  remMrk«ble  ouriodtlMto  tho  riiitor  of  tho  SoottlA 
BiatropoUfc 
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There  are  gross  gadding  gluttons,  and  pimping  wlne-blbben, 
That  are  fed  for  their  scandal,  and  oalled  pleasant  fibbers ; 
But  the  only  thanks  Willie  gae  them  for  tiieir  labonis. 
Were,  **  We  cam  nae  here  to  speak  ill  o'  our  neighbours." 
O !  truth  wad  be  bolder,  an'  falsehood  less  darin', 
Oin  ilk  ane  wad  treat  them  like  anld  Willie  Nairn. 

His  snaw-flaiket  looks,  an*  his  lang  pouthered  que, 
Commanded  assent  to  ilk  word  frae  his  mou' ; 
Though  a  leer  in  his  e'e,  an'  a  lurk  in  his  brow, 
Made  ye  ferlie,  gin  he  thought  his  ain  stories  true ; 
But  he  minded  o'  Charlie  when  he'd  been  a  bairn. 
An'  wha,  but  Bob  Chambers,  could  thraw  Willie  Nairn. 

Oin  ye  speered  him  anent  ony  auld  hoary  house. 
He  cooked  his  head  heigh,  an*  he  set  his  staff  crouse. 
Syne  gazed  through  his  specks,  till  his  heart-springs  brak* 

loose. 
Then  'mid  tears  in  saf t  whispers,  wad  scarce  wauk  a  mouse ; 
He  told  ye  some  tale  o't,  wad  mak  your  heart  yearn. 
To  hear  mair  auld  stories  frae  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

E'en  wee  snarUng  dogs  gae  a  kind  yowffin  bark, 
kB  he  daundered  down  closes,  baith  ourie  and  dark ; 
For  he  kend  ilka  door  stane  and  auld  warld  mark, 
4n'  even  amid  darkness  his  love  lit  a  qiark : 

For  mony  sad  scene  that  wad  melted  oauld  aim, 
Was  relieved  by  the  kind  heart  o'  auld  Willie  Nairn. 

The  laddies  ran  to  him  to  redd  ilka  quarrel. 

An'  he  southered  a'  up  wi'  a  snap  or  a  farl ; 

While  vice  that  had  daured  to  stain  virtue's  pure  laurel, 

Shrunk  cowed,  frae  the  glance  o'  the  stalwart  auld  carl : 
Wi'  the  weak  he  waswae,  wi'  the  strong  be  was  stem— 
For  dear,  dear  was  virtue  to  auld  Willie  Nairn. 
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ToqwodhiftliwtihUUngauldWimehad  ToweA:^ 
But  ae  •tormj  night,  in  a  ooone  ranohan  rowed, 
▲t  hU  door  &  wee  wean  skirled  luety  an'  loud. 
An'  the  Laird  left  him  heir  to  hie  lands  an'  hie  gowd . 
Some  are  fond  o'  a  name*  aome  are  fond  o*  a  cairo* 
But  auld  Will  was  fonder  o*  young  Willie  Nairn. 
O !  well  ne'er  eee  hie  like  again,  now  he'b  awa ! 
There  are  bnnden  mair  rich,  there  are  thousands  matt 

hraw. 
But  he  gae  a'  his  gifts,  an'  they  whiles  werena  sma', 
Wi*  a  grace  made  them  lightly  on  puir  shouthers  fa' : 

▲n'  he  gae  in  the  dark,  when  nae  rude  e'e  was  glarin*-— 
There  was  deep  hidden  pathos  in  auld  WilUe  Nairn. 


I  WILL  THINK  OP  THEE,  MY  LOVE. 
I  WILL  think  of  thee,  my  lore. 

When,  on  dewy  pinions  borne. 
The  lark  is  singing  far  above. 

Near  the  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
When  the  wild  flowers,  gemm'd  with  dew* 

BNathe  their  fhigranoe  on  the  air. 
And,  again,  in  light  renew 

Their  forms,  like  thee,  so  fair. 
I  will  think  of  thee,  my  lore. 

At  noon  when  all  is  still. 
Bare  the  warblers  of  the  grore. 

Or  the  tinkling  of  the  rilL 
When  the  Zephyr's  balmy  breeze 

Sighs  a  pleasing  melody ; 
Then,  beneath  the  spreading  trees. 

All  my  thoughts  shall  be  of  thee. 
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I  will  think  of  tbee,  my  love. 

At  evaniDg's  olosiiig  hour. 
When  my  willing  footsteps  rove 

Aromid  yon  ruin'd  tower. 
When  the  moonbeMn,  streaming  bright* 

Silvers  meadow-land  and  tree. 
And  the  stars  have  paled  their  light- 
Then,  my  loTB,  111  think  of  thee. 
I  will  think  of  thee,  my  loye. 

At  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
And  eveiy  thing  I  see,  my  lore. 

My  fancy  shaU  delight. 
In  flowers  I'll  view  thy  lovely  face  ; 

Thy  voio&— the  lark'a  sweet  song 
Shall  whisper  love ;  and  thus  111  traoe 

Thine  image  all  day  Iimg. 


aJ^tyj^i'^r 


0,MARY,  WHEN  YOU  THINK  OP  ME* 
O,  Maay,  when  you  think  of  me, 

Let  pity  hae  its  share,  love ; 
Tho'  others  mock  my  misery, 

Do  you  in  mercy  spare,  love. 

*  Thb  tonehing  pl«««  it  from  th«  p«ii  of  •  huid-loom  treavtr  a*  !■> 
wrory,  an  oeoap«tioB  1117  thing  bat  fftvonnblo  to  the  oaltfvatfon, 
ewn  the  vnrj  txlitmoe  of  poetio  fading.  Mr.  Thom  will,  wt  trast, 
ere  long  give  to  the  world  more  sabotMitial  ovideneo  of  hit  taltnti, 
(Hi  wlileh  wt  hftTO  heard  Ii  in  oontemplation.— Eo. 
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My  heart,  O  Mary,  own'd  but  thM, 
And  sought  for  thine  so  ferreatly  * 
The  aeddeet  tear  e'er  wet  my  e*e. 
Ye  ken  uiha  brooht  it  there,  lore. 

O,  UMdna  wl'  that  witching  look, 
That  wiled  my  peaee  awa,  love! 

An*  dinna  let  me  hear  you  sigh. 
It  tears  my  heart  in  twa,  loTB  ! 
Reaume  the  frown  ye  wont  to  weav! 
Nor  ahed  the  nnaTailIng  tear  I 
The  hour  of  doom  is  drawing  near* 
An'  weloome  be  its  oa',  love  I 

How  could  ye  hide  a  thought  sae  kind. 
Beneath  aae  canld  a  brow,  lore  ? 

The  broken  heart  it  winna  bind 
Wi'  gowden  bandage,  now,  love. 
No,  Mary !  Mark  yon  reckless  shower  i 
It  hung  aloof  in  scorching  hour. 
An'  helps  na  now  the  feckleas  flower 
That  sinks  beneath  its  flow,  love. 


A  HIGHLAND  GARLAND. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

(A  MograpMcat  sketch  qf  Ihmcan  M'Rarp.) 

PART  FIRST. 

His  honour  the  Ulrd,  in  pursuit  of  an  heiress, 
Hassquander'd  his  money  in  London  an'  Paris, 
His  creditors  gioom,  while  the  blacklegs  ars  langfain': 
The  ganger's  the  mightiest  man  i'  the  ciachan  i 
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Our  wortlor  inoombent  Is  wrinkled  an'  auld. 
An'  whiles  tak's  a  drappie  to  handout  thecauld ; 
Syne  wraps  himself  round  in  his  auld  tartan  rachan : 
The  ganger's  the  mightiest  man  i'  the  daohan  l 
The  dominie  toils  like  a  slave  a'  the  week, 
An',  although  he's  a  dungeon  o'  Latin  and  Greek, 
He  hasna  three  stivers  to  clink  in  his  q;>leucban : 
The  ganger's  the  mightiest  man  i'  the  clachan  I 
The  doctor's  a  gentleman  learned  and  braw, 
But  his  outlay  is  great,  an'  his  income  is  sma* ; 
Disease  is  nnkent  i'  the  parish  o'  Straohan : 
The  ganger's  the  mightiest  man  i'  the  clachan ! 

Auld  Johnnie  M <Nab  was  a  bien  bonnet-laird, 
Sax  acres  he  had,  wi'  a  house  an'  a  yard ; 
But  now  he's  a  dyvor,  wi'  birlin'  an'  wauchin': 
The  ganger's  the  wealthiest  man  i'  theolaehani 

The  weel-scented  barber,  wha  meU'd  wi*  the  gentry, 
The  walking  gazette  for  the  half  o'  the  kintra— 
ifif  jokes  hae  grown  stale,  for  they  ne'er  excite  laughin*^ 
The  ganger's  the  wittiest  man  1'  the  clachan ! 

The  drouthy  auld  smith,  wi'  his  Jest  an'  his  Jeer, 
Has  shrunk  into  nought  dnoe  the  ganger  cam'  here ; 
The  lang-gabbit  tailor's  as  mute  as  a  maukin : 
The  ganger's  the  stang  o'  the  trump  i'  the  clachan  I 

On  Sunday  the  ganger's  sae  trig  an'  sae  dashin*, 

The  model,  the  pink,  an'  the  mirror  o'  fashion; 

He  oleeks  wi'  the  minister's  daughter,  I  trow, 

An'  they  smirk  i'  the  laft  in  a  green-cushion'd  pew  ^ 

At  meetings,  whenever  the  Bailie  ispreses. 

He  tak's  his  opinion  in  difficult  cases ; 

The  grey-headed  elders  invariably  greet  him ; 

An'  brewster-wives  curtsey  whenever  they  meet  him  1 
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The  bednl,  wha  howft  np  fhe  best  In  tbe  land* 
▲ye  oraoks  to  the  ganger  wi'  bonnet  in  hand; 
Tho'  coldp  wi'  his  asthma,  is  sair  to  be  dreaded. 
He  torn,  in  his  presence,  continue  bare-headed. 
At  dredgles  an'  weddings  he's  sure  to  be  there. 
An'  either  is  te,  or  sits  next  to  the  chair ; 
At  roups  an*  househeatin's,  presides  at  the  toddy. 
An'  drires  hame  at  night  i'  the  faotoriB  auld  noddy. 
At  Yule,  when  the  daft-days  are  fairly  set  in, 
A  ploy  without  him  wadna  be  worth  a  pin  ; 
He  opens  ilk  ball  wi'  the  toast  o'  the  parish, 
An' trips  like  Narcissus,  sae  gaudy  and  garish. 

An'  when  he's  defunct,  and  is  laid  in  the  yerd. 
His  banes  maunna  mix  wi'  the  mere  vulgar  herd 
In  the  comnum  Uricyard,  but  be  carried  in  aityle. 
An'  buried  deep,  deep*  in  the  choir,  or  the  aisle. 

PART  SXOOND. 

Buna,  WHA  WAS  Bx  THINK  rou  ? 

CRino— "  Pray,  who  is  this  rare  one  ?  The  anthor'a  to 

blame- 
Not  to  tell  us  long  stnoe  of  his  lineage  and  name." 
Author—*'  A  truce  with  your  striotures—don't  ravel  my 

story; 
If  I  mutt  tell  his  name,  it  is  Duncan  M*Roiy. 
**  An'  as  for  his  ancestors— Sir,  by  your  leave. 
There  were  Grants  in  the  garden  with  Adam  and  Eve; 
Now,  Duncan  held  this  an  apocryphal  bore. 
But  he  traced  up  his  fathers  to  Malcolm  Ganmore ! 
"An*  they  had  been  warriors,  an'  chieftains,  an'  lairds. 
An'  they  had  been  reivers,  an'  robbers,  an'  cairds ; 
They  had  filled  every  grade  from  a  chief  to  a  vassal ; 
But  Mac  had  been  Borrisdale's  ain  dunniwassel. 
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'*  The  chief  hb'  M'Rory  had  hunted  together. 

They  had    dined  i'  the  Ha'  hoiue,  an*  lunched  on  the 

heather ; 
AI'Rory  had  shared  him  an*  pouthered  his  wig— 
Myoertie!  nae  wonder  M'Rory  was  big  I 

**  When  Borrisdale  sported  his  Jests  after  dinner, 
M'Rory  guffaw'd  like  a  laughing  *  hyenar  '• 
An*  thundw'd  applause,  and  was  ready  to  *  swear 
*  Such  peautiful  abeetin'  she  neffer  tit  hear.' 

"  When  Borrisdale  raised  a  young  regiment  called  '  local/ 
An*  pibroohs  an'  fifes  made  the  mountains  seem  rooal, 
M'Rory  was  aye  at  his  post  i'  the  raw. 
An'  was  captain,  an'  seqpeant,  an'  oorplar,  an'  a*. 

"An'  he  drill'd  the  recruits  wi'  his  braw  yellow  stick, 
Wi'  the  flat  o'  his  soordhe  ga'emony  a  lick : 
An'  in  dresoin'  the  ranks  he  had  never  been  chidden ; 
An'  he  dined  wl'  the  comal  whene'er  he  was  bidden. ' 

**0n  his  patron's  estate  he  was  principal  actor, 
Gamekeeper  an'  forester,  bailie  an'  factor  \ 
An'  mony  a  poacher  he  pu'd  by  the  lugs. 
An*  mony  a  hempie  he  set  i'  the  jougs ! 

**  But  Borrisdale  gaed  to  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
An'  his  country  was  bought  by  a  nabob  frae  Keel ; 
Bo  M'Rory  a  a  ganger  sae  trig  an'  sae  garish. 
The  mightiest  man  i'  the  clachan  or  parish !" 
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A  BAILIE'S  MORNING  ADYENTURB. 
riu  nm  dam  up  outowre  the  Neilstoivbraes,* 

And  fne  his  e'ebrows  scuff'd  the  niomin*  dew  ; 
And  wamin'  dargsmen  to  put  on  their  claes. 

Began  to  speil  alang  the  lift  sae  blue. 
He  theuk  hia  ridea,  and  aent  a  feokfu'  yeild. 

And  raia'd  the  ■immer-luntat  fne  loch  and  linn , 
The  wmmocka  sldnkl't  in  the  heartsome  beild 

And  ilka  dew-diap  shone  a  little  sin. 
The  fnnneit  tod  cam  forth  to  beik  himael' ; 

The  bixda  melodious  chizplt  in  the  shaw ; 
Sae  braw  »  momin*  gae  a  bodeword  fell, 

That  some  wanohance  was  no  that  far  awa. 
For  deils  and  warlocks  earthly  things  foreken. 

And  wyse  their  fauae  end  by  a  pauky  quirks 
Sae  aft  they  harbinger  the  weird  o'men. 

An*  wind  a  brioht  pirn  for  a  cast  rioht  mirk. 
As  rose  the  sun  afore  the  sax-hour  bell, 

Sae  roae  the  Bailie,  and  stravaigit  out ; 
Guess  ye  the  Bailie,  whose  exploit  I  tell. 

In  five-feet  verses  Jinglin*  time  about. 
Nae  feck  o'  care  was  in  the  Bailie's  head ; 

He  thooht  nae  mair  nor  common  bodies  think ; 
Sae  witches  draw  us  stownlins  to  our  deld. 

And  wyse  ua  smilin*  to  the  very  brink. 
He  daunert  on,  ne'er  thinkin'  whar-awa ; 

He  walkit  stately— bailies  douna  rin  ;— 
Till,  wi'  a  start  he  thooht  he  halflins  saw 

Some  fearsome  bogle  wavelin'  in  the  sin. 

•  Neiltton  Bnes— RUing  ground  in  th«  pArUh  af  that  name,  to  the 
■oath  of  Paiiloy  and  Glaagow. 
tSimmer-lnnts—Eihalations  riling  from  th«  gronnd  invarm  westhiw. 
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He  cried,  but  naeihing  answered  to  his  ea'; 

His  steps  he  airtit  to  the  bogle's  stance  ; 
But  aye  the  bogle  lap  a  bit  awa ; 

He  only  wan  whar  it  had  kyth'd  to  dance. 
Awhile  he  glowr'd ;  hech,  what  an  eerie  sicht  1 

A  bushy  shaw  grew  thick  wi'  duleaome  yew ; 
Sure  sic  a  spat  was  made  to  scaur  the  licht. 

And  hide  unearthly  deeds  frae  mortal  view. 
How  lang  he  stood,  dementit,  glowrin'  there ; 

Whether  he  saw  a  wraith,  or  gruesome  cow  s 
How  near  he  swarTdphow  started  up  his  hair, 

Are  secrets  still  deep  buried  in  his  pow. 
What  words  he  spak,  well  aiblins  ne'er  find  out ; 

But  some  fell  charm  he  surely  mann'd  to  mutter  ;— 
For  at  the  very  bit  he  tum'd  about, 

And  doddit  hame  to  eat  his  rows  and  butter. 


A^.  (d 


ylioO 


I'LL  LIVE  A  SINGLE  LIFE. 
SoMK  foolish  ladies  will  have  men. 

Whatever  these  ^onld  be. 
And  fancy  they  are  getting  old, 

When  scarcely  twenty-three  $ 
They  never  once  reflect  npon 

The  trials  of  a  wife ; 
For  me.  111  pay  my  lovers  off. 

And  live  a  single  life .' 
I  cannot  think  of  Mr.  Figg  ;— 

I  do  not  like  the  name ; 
And  as  for  Mr.  Tikeler, 

Why  that  is  much  the  same  > 
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And  Hr.  Oootd  hat  grown  §o  jnw**. 

He  oould  not  keep  a  wife. 
And  Mr.  Honey  looks  eo  wur^ 

laiUTeadnglelifel 

I  Bee  some  ladies  who  were  onoe 

The  gay  belles  of  the  town. 
Though  bnt  a  short  year  married. 

All  changed  in  faoe  and  gown. 
And  Mr.  OenUe  radely  seoUU 

His  Uttle  loving  wife; 
And  Mr.  Louft  has  grown  so  coU— 

111  Urea  single Ufei 

There's  Mr.  Home  is  always  out 

Till  twelve  o'clock  at  night ; 
And  Mr.  Smart  is  duU  and  Mm*, 

Since  married  to  Miss  White. 
And  Mr.  Wright  has  all  gone  wrong. 

And  beats  his  loving  wife^^ 
I  would  not  have  such  men,  I  trow— 

111  Uvea  single  life!    . 

Miss  Evans  looks  so  very  odd. 

Since  wed  to  Mr  Strang ; 
Miss  Little  looks  so  very  broad 

Beside  her  Mr.  Lang, 
Miss  HarOey  looks  so  heartleu  now, 

Since  Mr.  Wiihart't  wife ; 
Miss  Rote  has  tum'd  so  Wi^-pale— 

111  Uvea  single  life! 

There's  Mr.  Foot  has  begg'd  me  oft 
To  give  him  my  fair  handt 

And  Mr.  Crabbe  has  sought  me  too. 
And  so  has  Mr.  Bland; 
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And  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Auld 
Hare  asked  me  for  their  wife ; 

But  I've  denied  them  ereiy  one^ 
Illliye  a  single  life! 

SOt  ladies  who  are  single  yet 
Take  heed  to  what  I  say  ; 

Nor  oast  your  caps,  and  take  the  pet, 
As  thoughtless  maidens  may  : 

Remember  tis  no  common  task 
To  prove  a  prudent  wife ; 

For  me,  no  one  my  hand  need  ask- 
Ill  live  a  single  life  I 


(y^RuoJ!0?^ 


MARY  DRAPER.* 

A»— **  Nanev  Danoton. 
Don  ^  talk  to  me  of  London  dames. 
Nor  rave  about  your  foreign  flames. 
That  never  lived,~ezcept  in  drames, 

Nor  shone,  except  on  paper ; 
111  sing  you  'bout  a  girl  I  knew. 
Who  lived  in  Ballywhacmacrew, 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  mighty  few 

Could  equal  Mary  Draper. 

Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  eyes  wme  blue. 
Her  hair  was  brown,  of  deepest  hue, 
Her  foot  was  small,  and  neat  to  view. 
Her  waist  was  slight  and  taper ; 

•  TftkcB,  vith  penniMlon,  from  ChulM  O'Malley,  ih«  Irtob  Cngooa 
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Her  ▼aloe  was  mualo  lo  your  ear, 
A  lovely  brogue,  so  rich  and  oleur  t 
Oh,  the  like  I  ne'er  again  ahall  hear 
As  from  sweet  Mary  Draper. 

She'd  xlde  a  wall,  she'd  drive  a  team. 

Or  with  a  fly  she'd  whip  a  stream, 

Or  maybe  sing  you  **  Rousseau's  Dream," 

For  nothing  oould  escape  her : 
I've  seen  her  too— upon  my  word— 
At  sixty  yards  bring  down  her  bird  ; 
Oh !  she  charmed  all  the  Forty-third  ? 

Did  lovely  Mary  Draper. 

And  at  the  spring  assizes  ball. 
The  junior  bar  Would,  one  and  all. 
For  all  her  Cav*rite  dances  call, 

And  HanyDeane  would  caper  { 
Lord  Glare  would  then  forget  his  lore, 
Kingis  Oounsel,  voting  law  a  bora. 
Were  proud  to  figure  on  the  floor. 

For  love  of  Mary  Draper. 

The  parson,  priest,  sub-sheriff  too. 
Were  all  her  slaves,  and  so  would  you, 
Uyou  had  <mly  but  one  view 

Of  such  a  face  and  shape,  or 
Her  pretty  ancles— but,  ohone ! 
It's  only  west  of  old  Athlone 
Such  girls  are  found— and  now  they're  gone- 

80  here's  to  Mary  Draper. 
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I'VE  AYE  BEEN  FOU  SIN*  THE  YEAR  CAM'  IN. 

Am—** Laird  o'  Cockpen." 
l*ys  aye  been  fou*  'sin'  the  year  cam'  in, 
I've  aye  been  fou'  gin*  the  year  cam'  in ; 
It's  what  wi'  the  brandy,  an'  what  wi'  the  gin, 
I're  aye  been  fou'  sin'  the  year  cam*  in  I 

Onr  Yule  friends  they  met,  and  a  gay  stoup  we  drank, 
The  bicker  gaed  round,  an'  the  pint-stoup  did  clank  : 
But  that  was  a  naething,  as  shortly  ye'll  fin'— 
I've  aye  been  fou*  sin'  the  year  cam*  in ! 

Our  auld  timmer  clock,  wi»  tnorl  an'  string, 
Had  scarce  shawn  the  hour  whilk  the  new  year  did  bring, 
When  friends  and  acquaintance  oani'  tirl  at  the  pin— 
An'  I've  aye  been  fou'  sin'  the  year  cam*  in  I 

Hy  auld  auntie  Tibbie  cam  ben  for  her  cap, 
Wi*  scone  in  her  hand,  and  cheese  in  her  lap. 
An*  drank  a  gude  New  Year  to  kith  an'  to  kin— 
8ae  I'Te  aye  been  fou'  sin  the  year  cam*  in  I 

My  strong  brither  Sandy  cam*  in  frae  the  souths 
There*8  some  ken  his  mettle,  but  nane  ken  his  drouth  ; 
I  brought  out  the  bottle,  losh  !  how  he  did  grin ! 
I*Te  aye  been  fou'  sin'  the  year  cam*  in  I 

Wi'  feasting  at  night,  an'  wi*  drinking  at  mom, 
Wi*  here  tak*  a  caulker,  and  there  tak'  a  horn, 
I've  gatten  baith  doited,  and  donnert,  and  blin'— 
For  I've  aye  been  fou'  sin'  the  year  cam*  in  1 

I  sent  for  the  doctor,  an'  bade  him  sit  down, 
He  felt  at  my  hand,  an'  he  straiket  my  crown ; 
He  oxder'd  a  bottle— but  it  turned  out  gin ; 
8ae  I've  aye  been  fou'  sin'  the  year  cam*  in ! 
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The  Sunday  bell  rang,  an'  I  thought  it  as  weel 
Jo  sUp  into  the  kirk,  to  steer  clear  o*  the  Dell  j 
But  the  ohiel  at  the  plate  &nd  a  groat  left  behin'- 
Sae  I've  aye  been  fou'  sin'  the  year  cam'  in  i 

Tie  Candlemas  time,  an'  the  wee  birds  o'  spring 
Are  ohirming  an'  chirping  as  if  they  wad  sing ; 
While  here  I  sit  bousing— 'tia  really  a  sin  I— 
I've  aye  been  fou'  sin  the  year  cam'  In  ! 

The  last  breath  o'  winter  is  soughing  awa', 
An'  Bune  down  the  valley  the  primrose  will  Uaw ; 
A  douce  sober  life  I  maun  really  begin. 
For  I've  aye  been  fou'  sin'  the  year  cam'  in  1 


C^cA.^y\^ 


THE  VOICE  OP  MERRIMENT.* 

I  HEARD  the  voice  of  merriment— 
Of  man  in  his  glad  hour,— 

And  there  the  joyous  bumper  lent 
To  mirth  its  maddening  power : 

And  when  I  asked  the  reason  why, 
They  told  me  that  the  year 

Was  aged,  and  about  to  die- 
Its  end  was  drawing  near. — 

*  The  ftmiable  and  •ecompluhed  •othor  of  theie  lines,  and  «<  The 
Sailor*!  Re«t,'*fBwrted  in  the  laet  published  series  of  this  vork,  died 
of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  in  July,  1839.  Whilst  he  wasseated  vith  Mn 
Buehaaan,  witnessing  the  gambols  of  their  ehildren ,  death  suddenly  eo 
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How  Btnuoge  a  tbing !  the  human  heart. 

To  laugh  at  time's  decay» 
When  erery  hour  we  see  depart 

Is  hurrying  us  away ! 
Away— from  all  the  scenes  that  we 

Hare  lored  so  much,  so  well ; 
To  where  ?  ah  I  whither  do  we  flee-> 

Whose  is  the  tongue  to  tell? 


MY  BEAUTIFUL  SHIP. 
Mt  beautiful  ship !  I  love  thee, 

As  if  thou  wert  living  thing ; 
Not  the  ocean  bird  above  tbeoi 

That  speeds  on  its  mow- white  wing, 
To  its  hungry  brood  at  even, 

Hath  a  fonder,  gladder  breast. 
Than  mine,  when  I  see  thee  driven 

By  the  wind  that  knoweth  no  rest ! 

tared  the  joyons  oirele,  and  bereft  hie  family  and  the  vorld  of  an  orna- 
ment of  literatnre,  and  an  aeoomplished  gentleman ;  a  premature 
fniTt  eloelnir  over  him  at  the  age  of  tbirty-tix. 

In  18S8,  a  Tolnme  of  poetry,  entitled  **  Edith,'  waa  iisaed  anony. 
monsly  ftom  the  Olaagow  proM,  and  although  the  author  ehoae  to 
•onecal  hie  name,  the  reading  portion  of  the  world  waa  not  long  ta 
tmeing  the  anthorehip  to  the  aeqneetered  ihadei  of  Anehintoahaa, 
ia  Dnmhartonshire,  Mr.  Baehanan's  family  teat,  whctr  he  had  ao 
miMeMftilly  eonrted  the  toneftal  Nine 
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When  the  silTery  spray  flies  o'er  Omw, 

Like  a  shower  of  crystal  gems. 
And  the  wave  dirides  before  thee 

Whererer  thy  bold  bow  stems— 
Oh  I  my  heart  rebonndeth  then, 

W^ith  a  beat,  whioh  hath  been  rare. 
Since  the  gay  glad  moments— when 

The  blood  of  my  youth  gnshed  there. 
These  are  Joys  the  Landsman's  soul 

Can  never  wot  of,  I  ween. 
No  mwe  than  the  buried  mole 

Can  tell  of  the  earth  that's  green. 
Oh  1  bear  me,  my  ship,  away. 

Away  on  the  joyous  wave  I 
I  cannot  abide  earth's  clay— 

For  it  minds  me  of  the  grave. 
Thou  art  to  mine  eyes  the  fairest 

Of  all  the  fair  things  that  be ; 
Every  jqy  of  my  life  thou  sharest, 

That  bringest  new  life  to  me. 
Shall  my  soul  then  cease  to  love  thee, 

My  beautiful  sea-home  ?  Never  I 
As  long  as  the  sky's  above  me. 

Thou  Shalt  be  my  Idol  ever. 


I'M  LIVING  YET. 
This  flesh  has  been  wasted,  this  spirit  been  vezt, 
Till  I've  wish'd  that  my  deeing  day  were  the  next ; 
But  trouble  will  flee,  an'  sorrow  will  flit. 
Sac  tent  me,  my  lads— I'm  living  yet  i 
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Ay,  when  days  were  dark,  and  the  nights  as  grim. 
When  the  heart  was  dowff,  an'  the  e'e  was  dim. 
At  the  tail  o'  the  purae,  at  the  end  o'  my  wit, 
It  was  time  to  quit— but  I'm  living  yet  1 
Our  pleasures  are  constantly  gi'en  to  disease. 
An'  Hope,  poor  thing,  aft  gets  dowie,  and  dies ; 
While  dyester  Care,  wi'  his  darkest  litt. 
Keeps  dipping  awa*— but  I'kn  living  yet  I 

A  wee  drap  drink,  an'  a  canty  chiel. 
Can  laugh  at  the  warl',  an'  dety  the  deil ;  . 
Wi'  a  blink  o*  sense,  an'  a  flaught  o*  wit, 
O I  that's  the  gear  keeps  me  living  yet ! 


yi\  LAST  SANG  TO  KATE  RBID. 
Vu.  sing  a  sang  to  thee,  Kate  Reid, 
It  may  touch  a  lonesome  string ; 
111  sing  a  sang  to  thee,  Kate  Reid, 
Be't  the  last  that  e'er  I  sing,  Kate  Reid, 
Bet  the  last  that  e'er  I  sing. 


•  Hew  AiiuU«,  who  ■till,  we  belieTe,  •unriTM  beyond  the  weiteni 
w»Te,  in  Loniarille,  United  States  of  Anwriea,  wm  bom  in  the  pariah 
of  DaUly,  Aynhire,  in  1798.  Hie  father  remoTed  to  Edinbiu|h  in 
laoe,  and  hie  ion,  the  rabjeet  of  this  note,  was  employed  as  a  eopytng 
elerk  in  the  RegUtor  OiBee  for  some  time.  He  oeearionally  acted  as 
amaBnensis  to  the  late  Dngald  SUwart,  after  that  eelebratcd  roeta- 
phyiieian  sod  ekfant  writer  had  resigned  the  ehair  of  Moral  Vhlloeo. 
phy  in  the  fidiabvrgh  Univsnity.    Ainslie  wrate  with  great  rapiditT 
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For  I  hae  mmg  to  thet,  fair  Kate, 
When  tbe  young  spring,  like  thysel** 

Kythed  bonnUle  on  Rodin  lea. 
In  Gonrton'a  flowery  deU,  Kate  Reid,  &o. 

A  nd  limmer  eves  hoe  seen  lu,  Kate, 

Thy  genty  hand  in  mine, 
Aa,  by  oar  pleasant  waterside, 

I  mlx*d  my  heart  wi'  thine,  Kate  Reid.  in* 

▲nd  harreet  moons  hae  lighted  as. 

When  In  yon  silent  glen 
Ye  sat,  my  liring  idol,  Kate— 

Did  I  not  worship  then,  Kate  Reid  ?  &e. 


ud  olagMMe,  bat  ih«  fMtldiotu  tMt«  of  the  oritie  flrtqaratly  mwrcd 
by  ntM  •orraotioBi  the  flowing  oJignphy  of  his  rtttim,  Mr.  AIns. 
lia  again  ratnraed  to  the  Rcgiiter  Office,  and  aoon  sAer  married  hli 
•oniin,  Janet  Ainelie.  The  meehanieal  dmdgery  of  wpying  legal 
rtocida  slekened  the  poet,  and  he  rewWed  on  emigraUng  to  Amcrien. 
After  one  or  two  nneueeeesfiil  attempU  to  eetabliah  a  bnilneaa,lie  nt 
laet  10  faraneceeded,  and  we  hope  will  realise  ferhimaelf  andhlalargv 
family.  If  not  weaIth,aiaffieienteompeteney.  Mr.AiniUeistheantbov 
of  loTeral  published  pieeea  of  great  merit,  a  flat  ef  whieh  may  be  amm 
In  a  publieation  lately  ieened  in  Edinboith,  entitled  **  Tho  CoBtem« 
ponuriea  of  Bume,"  a  work  wherein  mueh  loeal  talent,  hitherto  nii< 
known,  has  been  brought  to  light.  Be  was  also  the  anther  of  aaeries  of 
papers  eontribnted  to  the  Newcastle  Hagaaine,  which  were  ooasidtrad 
worthy  of  being  republiihed  in  a  Tolnme,  and  entitled  **  A  PilgrioMg* 
lo  the  Land  of  Boms,'*  a  name  now  used  to  desigoate  the  loeallty  of 
Bomst  natlTity.  Mr.  Aintlie  went  out  alone  to  Ameiiea,to  find  » 
rsttlng-pteec  for  his  ftmlly  ere  he  should  rwnoTS  them  firom  SoeHandU 
and  it  was  during  this  period  of  sepanttion  f^om  all  that  was  4owl* 
him,  and  under  a  fit  ef  siekneti.  that  the  labooring  and  SMtlwd  hoiH 
■ought  relief  In  the  gush  of  afileetion,  entitled  **  The  Absnt  Father.* 
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ITymnF  inie  my  heart  bae  sung  o*  theo ; 
•  And  trees  by  my  auld  hame. 
That  echoed  to  thy  praiaes  aft, 
Stand  graven  wi'  thy  name,  Kate  Reid,  dto 

Thrice  seven  lang  years  hae  past  us,  Kate, 

Since  thae  braw  days  gaed  by ; 
▲nither  land's  around  me,  Kate, 

I  see  anither  sky,  Kate  Reid,  fto. 

My  simmer  hour  is  gane,  Kate  Reid, 

The  day  b^ins  to  dow  ; 
The  spark  hath  left  this  e'e,  Kate  Reid, 

The  gloss  hath  left  this  brow,  Kate  Reid,  &c 

Yet  fresh  as  when  I  kiss'd  thee  laat. 

Still  onto  me  ye  seem  ; 
Brighftaer  o'  mony  a  dreary  day, 

Ye*re  sweeten'd  mony  a  dream,  Kate  Reid,  dtc 


THE  ABSENT  FATHER. 
Thk  friendly  greeting  of  our  kind. 

Or  gentler  woman's  smiling. 
May  sooth  a  weary  wandYer's  mind. 

Some  lonely  hours  beguiling  ;— 

May  charm  the  restless  spirit  still, 
The  pang  of  grief  allaying  ;~ 

But,  ah  I  the  soul  it  cannot  fill. 
Or  ke^  the  heart  from  straying. 
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O  i  how  the  fan(^,  wheo  unbouiiil, 
On  wings  of  rapture  swelling, 

Will  hurry  to  the  holy  ground 
Where  lovee  and  friends  are  dwell ii.g 

My  lonely  and  my  widow'd  wife. 

How  oft  to  thee  I  wander  I 
And  lira  again  those  hours  of  life, 

When  mutual  love  was  tender. 

And  now  with  sickness  lowly  laid. 
All  scenes  to  sadness  turning. 

Where  wiU  I  find  a  breast  like  thine. 
To  lay  the  brow  that's  burning  f 

And  how'st  with  yon  my  little  ones  f 
How  have  those  cherubs  thriven, 

That  made  my  hours  of  leisur«  light. 
That  made  my  home  like  heaven  i 

Does  yet  the  rose  array  your  cheeks. 

As  when  in  grief  I  bless'd  you  ? 
Or  are  your  cherry  lips  as  sweet. 

As  when  with  tears  I  kiss'd  you  ? 
Does  yet  your  broken  prattle  tell— 

Can  your  3'oung  memories  gather 
A  thought  of  him  who  loves  you  well— 

Your  weary,  wand'ring  father. 

O!  I've  had  wants  and  wishes  too. 
This  world  has  choked  and  chill'd  ; 

Yet  bless  me  but  again  with  you, 
And  half  my  prayer's  ftilfill'd. 
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WHY  DO  I  SEEK  THE  GLOAMING  HOUR  f 
Why  do  I  seek  the  gloaming  hour, 

When  others  seek  the  day  f 
Why  wander  'neath  the  moon's  pale  light, 

And  not  the  sun's  bright  ray  ? 
Why  beats  my  heart  as  every  blast 

Gaes  whistling  through  the  trees  ? 
Be  still  in  pity,  gentle  wind, 

My  Willie's  on  the  seas. 
And  should  an  angry  mood  come  o'er 

Thy  balmy  summer  breath, 
Remember  her  who  courts  thy  smiles, 
■   Nor  seek  my  sailor's  death : 
Think  on  a  mother's  burning  tears. 

The  wee  things  on  her  knee ; 
Be  still  in  pity,  gentle  wind. 

My  Willie's  on  the  sea. 
For  oh,  I  fear  the  azure  oaves. 

Thine  angry  mood  explores ; 
And  sorely  dread  the  hidden  rocks. 

And  shelving  iron  shores. 
Bespeak  the  love-sick  moon's  oontrol. 

And  bless  with  fav'ring  breeze- 
Blow  soft  and  steady,  gentle  wind, 

My  Willie's  on  the  seas. 

J.S. 


THE  INDIAN  COTTAGER'S  SONG. 
Founded  upon  St.  Flene'i  Ule  of  the  Indian  Cottaye,  and  adapted 
»  an  Hindoctan  air.    Arranged  and  harmoniied  by  R.  A.  Smith. 
Tbo'  exiled  afar  from  the  gay  scenes  of  Delhi, 

Although  my  proud  kindred  no  more  shall  I  see, 

['▼e  found  a  sweet  home  in  this  thick-wooded  valley. 

Beneath  the  cool  shade  of  the  green  banyan  tree ; 
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Tfa  hen  my  loved  Paria*  and  I  dw«U  together. 
Though  shuimed  by  the  world»  truly  blest  in  each  other, 
And  thou,  lovely  boy  I  lisping  *'  father  *'  uid  "  mother," 
Art  more  than  the  world  to  my  Paria  and*  me. 

How  dark  seemed  my  fate,  when  we  first  met  eaoh  other. 

My  own  fatal  pile  ready  waiting  for  me ; 
While  inoense  I  burned  on  the  grave  of  my  mother. 

And  knew  that  myself  the  next  victimf  would  be ; 
Twas  then  that  my  Paria,  as  one  sent  from  heaven. 
To  whom  a  oommission  of  meroy  is  given. 
Shed  peaoe  throogh  this  bosom,  with  deep  anguish  riven. 

To  new  life,  to  love,  and  to  joy  waking  me. 

He  wooed  me  with  flowers,^  to  express  the  affection 

Which  sympathy  woke  in  his  bosom  for  me ; 
My  poor  bleeding  heart  olung  to  him  for  protection ; 
.  I  wept— while  I  vowed  with  my  Paria  to  flee. 
My  mind,  too,  from  darkness  and  ignorance  freeing. 
He  taught  to  repoee  on  that  merciful  Being, 
The  Author  of  Nature,  all-wise  and  all-seeing, 
Whose  arm  still  protecteth  my  Paria  and  me. 

Now  safely  we  dwell  in  this  cot  of  our  rearing, 
Contented,  industrious,  cheerful,  and  free ; 

To  each  other  still  more  endeared  and  endearing, 
While  Heaven  sheds  its  smiles  on  my  Paria  and  me. 


•  "  Ptria/'  the  moit  degraded  among  the  Indian  eastM;  a  Paria  is 
one  whom  none  belonging  to  other  caatei  will  deign  to  reeogniao. 

t  **  The  next  rictim.**  The  person  here  ii  snppoaed  to  have  been  the 
widov  of  a  young  Hindoo,  condemned  by  the  barharou  tewe  of  the 
Brahmins  to  be  burned  alive  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 

t  "tie  wooed  me  with  flowers."  The  mode  of  eourtihip  in  many 
eastern  eountries,  espeeially  among  the  Hindoos. 
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Our  garden  supplies  ns  with  fruits  and  with  flowers. 
The  sun  marks  our  time,  and  our  birds  sing  the  hours. 
And  thou,  darling  boy !  shooting  forth  thy  young  powers, 
Completest  the  bliss  of  my  Paria  and  me. 


LAMENT  FOR  CAPTAIN  PATON.  * 
Touch  onoe  more  a  sober  measure, 

And  let  punch  and  tears  be  shed, 
For  a  prince  of  good  old  fellows, 

That,  alack  a-day !  is  dead; 
For  a  prince  of  worthy  fellows. 

And  a  pretty  man  also, 
That  has  left  the  Saltmarket 

In  scMrrow,  grief,  and  wo. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  t 

*  We  haTS,  with  the  kind  pennission  of  Menn.  Bbekwood,  tokeo 
this  Lament,  written  by  Mr.  Loekhart,  from  their  Magaiine,  pabUihed 
in  September,  1819.  We  know  of  no  pieee  of  the  ■erio.eomie  to  compare 
with  It ;  it  hae,  in  faet,  no  riral.  Ai  a  ipeeimen  of  the  fine  arte  in  TerM, 
the  portrait  is  complete— there  is  teareely  a  toaeh  wanting  to  preient 
the  liThag  man— a  limberbailt,  whalebone-frame  standing  in  ere«t 
eelamn,  five  feet  eight, or  eo— tailoring  decorations,  precise  to  a  stitelv 
and  adjosted  on  his  person  with  the  nicety  of  a  gold  balance— in  his 
gait  erect  as  if  the  spine  w««  a  solid,  instead  of  a  flexible  eolamn— 
•nd  as  litde  use  made  as  possible  of  the  foldings  at  the  knee. 

Captain  Archibald  Pa/Umn  was  a  son  of  Dr.  DaTid  Fataun,  a  physi* 
eian  In  Glasfow,  who  left  to  his  son  the  tenement  in  which  he  lired  for 
many  yearspreeedinghis  decease,  called  **  Patoon's  Land,"  opposite  the 
Old  Bxchange  at  the  Cross.    The  broad  paToment.  or  '*  plainstoaest** 
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Hli  wtistooat,  ooat,  and  tneeoliMw 

Were  all  cat  off  the  Bame  web, 
Of  a  beautiful  aauff-colour. 

Or  a  modeat  genty  drab ; 
The  bine  stripe  in  hia  atocking 

Round  hia  neat  dim  leg  did  go. 
And  hia  rufflea  of  the  cambric  fine 

They  weie  whiter  than  the  anow. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  ahall  lee  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  J 
Hia  hair  waa  curled  in  order. 

At  the  riaing  of  the  aun. 
In  oomely  rows  and  bucklea  smart 

That  about  hia  ears  did  run ; 
And  before  there  waa  a  toupte 

That  aome  inchea  up  did  go. 
And  behind  there  waa  a  long  queue 

That  did  o'er  hia  shoulders  flow. 
Oh  I  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo! 

w  it  WM  flsllsd,  in  front  of  the  Im>oM(  f onned  the  daily  pando  gronnd 
of  the  veteian.  The  Captain  held  a  emninieafon  in  a  regiment  that 
had  been  railed  in  Seotland  for  the  Duteh  Mrriee ;  and  after  he  had 
left  the  tated  field,  liTod  with  two  maiden  liiUie,  and  N^Uy,  the  eer- 
rani,  who  had,  from  long  and  (UthfU  serTitnde,  beeome  an  indicpen< 
•able  in  the  ftmily.  He  wai  oonaidered  a  rery  skilful  feneer.  and 
exeelled  in  email  iword  exereiee,  an  aoeompliihment  he  wae  rather 
prond  of,  and  often  handled  his  rattan  m  if  it  had  been  the  lethal  In- 
■tniment  whioh  he  used  to  wield  againit  the  foe.  The  wage  of  the 
day  got  ap  a  earieatnre  of  the  Captain  parrying  the  homed  thnuU  of 
a  belligerent  ball  in  the  Glaagoir  Green.  The  Captain  fell  in  that 
varOure  from  whieh  there  ii  no  diaeharge,  on  the  80th  Joly,  iai)7«at  the 
age  of  88,  and  wai  interred  in  the  sepalehre  of  his  father  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, or  High  Chareh  bnryiog  groonds.  The  ballad  has,  by  a  slight 
mistake,  deposited  hfs  remains  in  the  Ram's-bom,  now  St.  Da-vid's. 
ehurebyard. 
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And  whenerer  we  foregathered. 

He  took  off  his  wee  three-oocldt» 
And  he  proffered  you  his  snuff-box, 

Which  he  drewr  from  his  side  poolcet  $ 
And  on  Burdett  or  Bonaparte, 

He  would  make  a  remark  or  so. 
And  then  along  the  plainstones 

Like  a  prorost  he  would  go. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  I 
In  dirty  days  he  picked  well 

His  footsteps  with  his  rattan  ;' 
Oh !  you  ne'er  could  see  the  least  speck 

On  the  shoes  of  Captain  Paton ; 
And  on  entering  the  ooffee-room 

About  taw,  all  men  did  know. 
They  would  see  him  with  his  Courier 

In  the  middle  of  the  row. 
Oh  1  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo! 
Now  and  then  upon  a  Sunday 

He  inrited  me  to  dine, 
On  a  herring  and  a  mutton  chop 

Which  his  maid  dressed  rearj  fine ; 
There  was  also  a  little  Malmsqr, 

And  a  bottle  of  Bourdeaux, 
Which  between  me  and  the  Captain 

Passed  nimbly  to  and  fro. 
Oh  1 1  ne'er  shall  take  poMuck  with  Captain  Paton  no  mo ! 
Or  if  a  bowl  was  mentioned. 

The  Captain  he  would  ring. 
And  bid  NeUy  to  the  West-port,* 

And  a  stoup  of  water  bring ; 
*  A  wall,  tht  VAtcr  of  which  is  ezeellently  «d»ptad  for  th«  eem- 
poandiag  of  eold  pniub,  nov  At  lh«  foot  of  Gtauford  Streot,  bat  in  tbo 
imjt  of  tb«  C»ptsili,  s  Ii»tie  tMt  of  th«  BlMk  Bull,  Argyll  Streot. 
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Then  would  he  mix  the  genuine  ■tuff, 

As  they  made  it  long  ago, 
With  limes  that  on  his  property 
In  Trinidad  did  grow. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  shaU  taste  the  like  of  Captain  Patonli 
pundk  no  mo ! 
And  then  all  the  time  he  would  discourse, 

So  sensible  and  courteous ; 
Peihaps  talking  of  the  last  sermon 

He  had  beard  from  Dr.  PivtoouB,* 
Or  some  Uttte  bit  of  scandal 

About  Itfrs.  So-and-so, 
Which  he  scarce  oould  credit,  haTing  heard 
The  eon  but  not  the  pro. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  shall  hear  the  like  of  Captain  Raton  no  mo  1 
Or  when  the  candles  were  brought  forth. 

And  the  night  was  fairly  setting  in. 
He  would  tell  some  fine  old  stories 

About  Minden-field  or  Dettingen^ 
How  he  fought  with  a  French  miOor, 

And  despatched  him  at  a  blow. 
While  his  blood  ran  out  like  water 
On  the  soft  grass  below. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  shall  hear  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo ! 
But  at  last  the  Captain  sickened, 

Aud  grew  worse  from  day  to  day. 
And  aU  missed  him  in  the  coffee-room, 

From  which  now  he  stayed  away ; 
On  Sabbaths,  too,  the  Wee  Kirk  t 

Made  a  melancholy  show. 
All  for  wanting  of  the  presence 
Of  our  venerable  beau. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo ! 

•  A  (kToorita  prwMbcr.  f  Now  lk«  Troa  Chanli. 
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And  In  gpite  of  all  that  Clegrhom 

And  Corkindale  could  do,* 
It  was  plain,  firom  twenty  qrmptoms* 

That  death  was  in  his  view ; 
So  the  Captain  made  his  teflt*m6nt. 

And  submitted  to  his  foe, 
And  we  laid  him  by  the  Ramt-hom-kirkf — 

Tis  the  way  we  all  must  go. 
Oh  I  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  I 

Join  all  in  chorus,  jolly  boys. 

And  let  punch  and  tears  be  shed. 
For  this  prince  of  good  old  fellows. 

That,  alack  a-day !  is  dead ; 
For  this  prince  of  worthy  fellows, 

And  a  pretty  man  also, 
That  has  left  the  Saltmarket 

In  sorrow,  grief,  and  wo  I 
For  it  as'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  { 


THE  FA'  O*  THE  YEAH. 

Aporb  the  Lanunas'  tide 
Had  dnn'd  the  birken-trect 

In  a'  our  water-aide 
Nae  wife  was  blest  like  me ; 


*  gmhfiit  PbTtieiam.  *  Nov  St.  PftvM'i  Ctmiva. 
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A  kind  gndeman,  and  twa 

Sweet  iMlnu  were  round  me  here ; 
Bat  they're  a'  ta'eaawa' 

Bin'  the  fa,'  o'  the  year. 

Bair  tronble  cam'  onr  gate, 

An'  made  me,  when  it  cam  » 
A  bird  without  a  mate, 

A  ewe  without  a  Iamb» 
Our  hay  was  yet  to  maw. 

And  our  com  was  to  shear* 
When  th^  a'  dwined  awa* 

In  the  fia'  o'  the  year. 

I  downa  look  a-field. 

For  aye  I  trow  I  see 
The  form  that  was  a  bleld 

To  my  wee  bairns  and  me : 
But  wind,  and  weet,  and  snaw. 

They  never  mair  can  fear, 
Sin'  they  a'  got  the  oa' 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

Aft  on  the  hill  at  e'ens 

I  see  him  'mang  the  fems» 
The  lover  o'  my  teens. 

The  f aither  o'  my  bairni ; 
For  there  his  plaid  I  saw 

As  gloamin'  aye  drew  nettf- 
But  my  a's  now  awa' 

Bin'  the  fa*  o'  the  year. 

Our  bonny  rigs  theirsel' 
Reca'  my  waes  to  mind. 

Our  pair  dumb  beaaties  tell 
O'  a'  that  I  hae  tyned  i 
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For  wha  our  wheat  will  saw. 
And  wha  our  sheep  will  ahewr* 

Sin'  my  a'  gaed  awa' 
In  the  fa*  o*  the  year  ? 

Hy  hearth  is  growing  oauld. 

And  will  be  oaulder  still ; 
And  sair,  sair  in  the  fauld 

Will  be  the  whiter's  chill ; 
For  peats  were  yet  to  ca*— 

Our  sheep  were  yet  to  smear» 
When  my  a'  dwined  awa* 

In  the  fa*  o*  the  year. 
I  ettto  whiles  to  spin. 

Bat  wee,  wee  patterin'  feet 
Come  rinnin'  out  and  in, 

And  then  I  Just  maun  greet  • 
I  ken  it's  fiuioy  a% 

And  faster  rows  the  tear, 
That  my  a'  dwined  awa' 

In  the  fa*  o*  the  year. 

Be  Idnd,  O  Heay*n  abune  f 

To  ane  sae  wae  and  lane. 
And  tak'  her  hamewards  sune« 

In  pity  o*  her  mane; 
Lai^  ere  the  March  winds  blaw 

May  she,  far  fiir  frae  here, 
Meet  them  a'  that's  awa* 

Sin*  the  fa*  0' the  year. 
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BHB  OOM£S  IN  A  DREAM  OF  THB  NIGHT. 
OBIGrwAI.  An. 

Shb  oomM  In  a  dream  of  the  night. 

When  the  oumherless  spirit  is  free, 
A  Tiflioa  of  beaaty  and  light. 

And  eweetiy  she  smiles  upon  me. 
And  with  the  dear  maid  as  of  yore. 

Through  soenes  laag  remembered  I  stray ; 
But  soon  the  illusion  is  o'er— 

It  flits  with  the  dawning  of  day. 

Though  low  be  the  bed  of  her  rest, 

And  ■oond  is  her  sleep  in  the  tomb. 
Her  image  enshrined  in  my  breast. 

Still  lives  in  its  brightness  and  bloom ; 
And  link'd  with  the  memories  of  old. 

That  image  to  me  is  more  dear 
Than  all  that  the  ^yes  can  behold— 

Than  all  that  Is  sweet  to  the  ear. 

And  like  the  soft  voice  of  a  song, 

That  tremoles  and  dies  in  the  air. 
While  memory  the  strain  will  prolong* 

And  fix  It  unchangeable  there ; 
So  deep  in  remembrance  will  lie. 

That  form,  ever  lovely  and  young  i 
The  lustre  that  lived  in  her  eye. 

The  music  that  flow'd  from  her  tongue. 


./^JhtM^ 
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JOHN  FROST. 
AiB— 2%«  jfoung  May  moon  is  beaming,  love. 
YooVb  come  early  to  see  ua  this  year,  John  Froet, 
Wi'  your  Crispin'  an'  poutberin*  gear,  John  Froet ; 

For  hedge  tower  an*  tree,  as  far  as  I  see. 
Are  as  white  as  the  bloom  o'  the  pear,  John  Frost. 

You've  been  very  preceese  wi'  your  wark,  John  Frost, 
Altho'  ye  hae  wrought  in  the  dark,  John  Frost ; 

For  ilka  fit-stap  frae  the  door  to  the  slap. 
Is  bi^aw  as  a  new  linen  sark,  John  Frost 

There  are  some  things  about  ye  I  like,  John  Frost, 
An'  ithers  that  aft  gar  me  fyke,  John  Frost ; 
For  the  weans,  vrV  cauld  taes,  crying  *  *  shoon,  stockings 


Keep  us  bu^  as  beee  in  the  byke,  John  Frost 

An'  to  tell  yon  I  winna  beblate,  John  Frost, 

Our  gudeman  stops  out  whiles  rather  late,  John  Frost, 

An'  the  blame's  put  on  you,  if  he  geta  a  thocht  fou'. 
He's  sae  fleyed  for  the  slippery  lang  gftte,  John  Frost 

Te  hae  fine  goin's-<m  in  the  north,  John  Frost, 
Wi'  your  houses  o'  ice,  and  so  forth,  John  Frost ; 

Tho*  their  kim'fton  the  fire,  they  may  kirn  till  they  tir  j, 
But  their  butter— pray  what  is  it  worth,  John  Frost  ? 

Now  your  breath  wad  be  greatly  improven,  John  Frost, 
By  a  whilook  in  some  baker's  oven,  John  Frost ; 

Wi'  bet  scones  for  a  lunch,  and  a  horn  o'  mm  punch. 
Or  wi'  gude  whisky  toddy  a'  stovin',  John  Frost. 


a^^ 
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I  LO'ED  TB  WHEN  LIFE'S  EARLY  DBW. 

I  LO'KD  ye  when  Ufe'k  early  dew 

A'  fndi  upon  your  bosom  lay ; 
I  preed  your  wee  bit  fragrant  mon*. 

An*  TOw*d  to  lo'e  ye  in  decay. 

Ye  now  sit  in  the  auld  aik  chair ; 

The  rose  hath  faded  frae  yonr  dheek; 
Wi*  siller  tints  time  dyes  your  haii^ 

Your  Toioe  now  quirers  whan  ye  qwak. 

Yet  joy  it  ia  for  me  to  hae 
Your  wintry  beauty  in  my  arms ; 

The  faithf n*  heart  kena  nae  decay— 
Ifk  simmer  there  in  a'  its  charms. 

An'  kindly  is  yonr  smile  to  me, 
Altho*  nae  dimple  round  it  plays ; 

Yonr  TOice  is  aye  a  melody. 
That  breathes  to  me  o'  ither  days. 

Fill  hie  the  cup,  my  gude  auld  May* 
In  ruddy  wine  111  pledge  ye  yet ; 

While  mem*^  lingers  o'er  the  day* 
The  happy  day  when  first  we  met. 

An*  this  the  pledge  'tween  you  an*  me, 
Whan  time  comes  hlrpUn  wreath'd  in  snaw. 

Like  leaves  frae  aff  an  aged  tree, 
Hay  we  to  earth  thegither  &*. 
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THE  BURNBIDB. 

I  wANDBB'D  by  the  burn  side, 

Lang,  lang  syne ; 
When  I  was  Willie's  promis'd  bride. 

And  Willie's  heart  was  mine. 
I  wander'd  by  the  bum  side. 

And  little  did  I  think, 
That  e'er  I  should  gang  moumin* 

Sae  sadly  by  its  brink. 

We  wander'd  by  the  bnm  side. 

Late,  late  at  e'en. 
And  numy  were  the  rows  breath'd 

Its  flowery  banks  atween  :— 
We  wander'd  late,  we  wander'd  alt. 

It  ne'er  seem'd  late  nor  lang, 
Sae  mony  were  the  kind  things 

That  Willie  said  and  sang. 

But,  waes  me  for  the  bum  side. 

It's  flowers  sae  sweet,  sae  fair ; 
And  waes  me  for  the  lasting  lore. 

That  WiUIe  promis'd  there : 
The  flowers  forsook  the  bum  side. 

But  ah  I  they  didna  part 
Sae  oauldly  f rae  its  bonny  banks. 

As  troth  frae  Willie's  heart. 

Now  I  gang  by  the  bum  side. 

My  sad,  my  leefu'  lane. 
And  Willie  on  its  flowery  banks 

Maun  never  look  again. 
For  ither  scenes,  and  ither  charms. 

Hae  glamour'd  WilUe's  een. 
He  thinks  nae  on  the  bum  side, 

He  thinks  na  on  his  Jean. 
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Itea'theblenlhae 
To  wander  lonely  by  Ite  brink. 

The  lee  lang  night  and  day~ 
Bnt  waes  me  for  Ito  bonny  flowon 

Their  sweets  I  dauma  aee. 
For  Willie's  lore,  and  Willie's  wrang, 

Wi'  tears  blind  aye  my  e'e  1 


HERE'S  TO  YOU  AGAIN. 
'  Toddlin*  AaiM." 


Lnr  Totaries  o*  Baeehua  o'  wine  make  their  boast. 
And  drink  till  it  mak's  them  as  dead's  a  bed-post, 
A  drap  o'  maat  broe  I  wad  for  rather  pree, 
And  a  roqy-fooed  landlord's  the  Bacchus  for  me. 
Then  I'U  toddle  butt,  and  111  toddle  ben. 
And  let  them  drink  at  wine  wha  nae  better  do  ken. 

Tour  wine  it  may  do  for  the  bodies  far  south. 

But  a  Scotsman  likes  something  that  bites  i*  the  mouth 

And  whisky's  the  thing  that  can  dot  to  a  Tee, 

Then  Scotsmen  and  whisky  will  ever  agree; 

For  wi'  toddlin*  butt,  an'  wi'  toddlin'  ben, 

Sae  lang  we've  been  nurst  on't  we  hardly  can  spean. 

Ifb  now  thretty  years  since  I  first  took  the  drap. 
To  moisten  my  carcase,  and  keep  it  in  sap. 
An'  tho'  what  I've  drunk  might  hae  sleekened  the  sun. 
I  fin'  I'tai  asdry  as  when  first  I  begun ; 
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For  wi*  toddlin'  butt,  an'  wi'  toddlin'  ben, 
I'kn  nae  sooner  dookened  than  drouthy  again. 

Your  douae  folk  aft  oa'  me  a  tipplin'  auld  sot, 

A  worm  to  a  still,— a  sand  bed,— and  what  not ; 

They  ory  that  my  hand  wad  ne'er  bide  frae  my  month, 

Bat,  oddsakel  they  never  consider  my  drouth ; 

Yet  111  toddle  butt,  an'  I'll  toddle  ben, 

An*  laugh  at  their  nonsense— wha  nae  better  ken. 

Some  hard  grippin*  mortals  wha  deem  themael's  wise. 

A  glass  0*  good  whisky  affect  to  despise. 

Poor  scurvy-souled  wretches— tiiey're  no  Tery  blata. 

Besides,  let  me  tell  them,  they're  foes  to  the  State ; 

For  wi'  toddlin'  butt,  an*  wi'  toddlin'  ben. 

Gin  folk  wadna  drink,  how  could  Goyemment  fen'  ? 

Tet  wae  on  the  tax  that  mak's  whisky  sae  dear, 
An'  wae  on  the  gauger  sae  strict  and  serero  ? 
Had  I  but  my  will  o't,  I'd  soon  let  you  see. 
That  whisky,  like  water,  to  a'  should  be  free ; 
For  rd  toddle  butt,  an'  I'd  toddle  ben. 
An*  I'd  mak'  it  to  rin  like  the  bum  after  ruin. 

What  signifies  New'rday  ?— a  mock  at  the  best. 

That  tempts  but  poor  bodies,  and  leaves  them  onblest. 

For  a  anoe-a-year  fuddle  I'd  soaroe  gie  a  strae. 

Unless  that  ilk  year  were  as  short  as  a  day ; 

Then  I*d  toddle  butt,  an'  I'd  toddle  ben, 

Wi'  the  hearty  het  pint,  an'  the  canty  black  hen. 

I  ne'er  was  inclined  to  lay  by  ony  cash, 

Weel  kennin'  it  only  wad  breed  me  mair  fash ; 

But  aye  when  I  had  it,  I  let  it  gang  free. 

An'  wad  toss  for  a  gill  wi'  my  hindmost  bawbee; 

For  wi*  toddlin'  butt,  an'  wi'  toddUn'  ben, 

1  ne'er  kent  the  use  e*t,  but  only  to  spen*. 
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Had  tiller  been  made  In  the  kiet  to  lock  by. 
It  ne'er  wad  been  round,  but  as  square  as  a  die; 
Whereas,  by  Its  shape,  ilka  body  may  see. 
It  aye  was  designed  it  should  oirculate  free ; 
Then  well  toddle  butt,  an*  well  toddle  ben. 
An'  aye  whan  we  get  it,  well  part  wit  again. 

I  anoe  was  persuaded  to  **  put  in  the  pin," 
But  foul  fa'  the  bit  o't  ara  wad  bide  in, 
For  whisky's  a  thing  so  bewitchingly  stout. 
The  first  time  I  smelt  it,  the  pin  it  lap  out ; 
Then  I  toddled  butt,  an'  I  toddled  ben. 
And  I  Towed  I  wad  ne'er  be  adrised  sae  again. 

O  loeze  me  on  whisky !  it  gies  us  new  life. 

It  mak's  us  aye  cadgy  to  cuddle  the  wife; 

It  kindles  a  spark  in  the  breast  o'  the  oauld, 

And  it  mak's  the  rank  ooward  couraReoualy  bauld ; 

Then  well  toddle  butt,  an'  well  toddle  ben, 

An'  well  coup  aiTour  glasses,—"  here's  to  you  again. 


THE  IRON  DESPOT  OP  THE  NORTH. 
Thb  iron  Despot  of  the  North 

May  on  his  rassais  call. 
But  not  for  him  will  I  go  forth 

Prom  my  old  castle  hall. 
Though  sabres,  swayed  by  Polish  hands. 

Have  battled  for  the  foe. 
There's  one,  at  least,  Oppression's  bands 

Shall  ne'er  see  brandished  so ! 
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I  fought  in  Freedom's  farewell  field, 

I  eared  a  nseleas  life; 
No  weapon  firom  that  hour  to  wield, 

In  a  lees  noble  strife. 
When  hoetilA  strangers  passed  my  gatei 

On  Hope's  red  grare  1  swore. 
That,  like  my  rained  ooontty's  fate, 

This  arm  should  rise  no  more. 

I  flong  into  the  bloody  moat, 

A  flag  no  longer  free. 
Which  centuries  had  seen  afloat, 

In  feudal  majeBty* 
The  sword  a  warrior-race  bequeathed 

With  honour  to  their  son. 
Hangs  on  the  mouldering  wall  unsheathed, 

And  rust  consumes  my  gun. 

The  steed  that,  rushing  to  the  ranks. 

Defied  the  stubborn  rein. 
Felt  not  on  his  impatient  flankst 

The  horseman's  spur  again. 
And  I,  the  last  of  aU  my  line. 

Left  an  affianced  bride. 
Lest  slares  should  spring  from  blood  of  mine, 

To  senre  the  Despot's  pride. 
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THE  KAIL-BR08B  OF  AULD  SCOTLAND.* 

(NSW  ySRSZON.) 

AiK—The  Roast-be^  qf  Old  En(fiand. 
Thb  Oenins  of  Scotland  lang  wept  owre  onr  woes. 
But  now  that  we've  gotten  baith  peace  and  repose. 
We've  kits  fu'  o*  butter— we've  cogs  fu'  o'  brose : 

O!  the  kail-brooe  of  aold  Scotland, 

And  O I  for  the  Scottish  kail-brose. 

Nae  mair  shall  our  cheeks,  anoe  sae  lean  and  sae  wan, 
Hing  shilpit  and  lank,  like  a  bladder  half-blawn  ; 
Our  lang  rankled  painohes  will  now,  like  a  can. 

Be  stentit  wi'  brose  o'  auld  Scotland, 

The  stiff,  stughie,  Scottish  kail-brose. 

Onr  Sawnies  and  Maggies,  as  hard  as  the  hom, 

At  e'en  blythe  will  dance,  yet  work  fell  the  neist  mom  ; 

Th^U  haud  baith  the  French  and  their  puddocks  in  aoora, 

While  fed  on  the  brose  o*  auld  Sootland, 

Large  luggies  o'  Scottish  kail-brose. 

There's  our  brave  Forty-second,  in  Egypt  wha  fought, 
Wi'  Invincibles  styled,  whom  they  soon  set  at  nought ; 
But  tibe  Frenchmen  ne'er  dreamt  that  sic  wark  could  be 
wrought. 

For  th^  kent  na  the  brose  o'  auld  Scotland, 

The  ponst  that's  in  Scottish  kail-brose. 


*  Thia  modern  Tetsion  of  the  potent  effieti  ttf  the  National  d»h,  KaU- 
hroM,  fftlrly,  in  our  opinion,  ezeeU  the  original  by  Deaeon  Wataoa  i 
bnt  oar  friend  Mr.  Inglie  moit  not  be  unduly  elevated  at  oar  prefer- 
enee,  beeaoM  the  Deaeon  of  the  Tailon  layi  elaim,  profeeaioaally,  to 
fraetional  proportions  in  the  gtiau  Aemo,  though  really  hie  eong  b 
worthy  of  Nine  hands,  the  quantity  of  squatters  who  are  reqolrsd 
ta  fill  the  clothes  of  an  able-bodied  member  in  eomsr  on  seeiety. 
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Again,  at  the  battle  o'  red  Waterloo, 

How  fhej  prioket  and  proget  the  French  thro*  and  thro*; 

Some  ran,  and  some  rade— and  some  looked  rather  blue. 
As  they  fled  frae  the  sons  o'  auld  Scotland* 
Frae  the  ohiels  that  were  fed  npon  broae* 

To  tell  ilka  feat  wherein  Scotsmen  hae  shone. 
Is  rain  to  attempt— they  te  so  numerous  grown ; 
For  where  will  you  meet  wi'  mair  muscle  and  bone, 

Than  Is  bred  on  the  broie  o'  auld  Scotland, 

The  rib-prapping  Scottish  kail-brose  ? 

Then  join  me,  all  ye  to  whom  Scotland  is  dear. 
And  loud  let  us  sing  o'  the  chief  o*  hes  cheer ; 
Let  cutties  and  cogs  show  our  hearts  are  sincere, 
While  we  welcome  the  brose  o*  auld  Scotland, 
The  braw  halesome  Scottish  kail-brose ! 


IT'S  DOWEB  IN  THB  HIN'  O*  HAIRST. 

It's  dowie  in  the  hin'  o*  halrst. 

At  the  wa'gang  o'  the  swallow. 
When  the  winds  grow  cauld,  when  the  buns  grow 
bauld. 

An*  the  wndtare  hlngin*  yellow  j 
But,  O  t  it's  dewier  for  to  see 

The  wa'gang  o' her  the  heart  gangs  wi'—   ' 
The  deadset  o'  a  shining  e'e 

That  darkens  the  weary  warldonChee. 
2r 
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Tbew  was  muokle  lave  atwwo  us  tw»«. 

O!  twaoonld  ne'er  be  fonder; 
An'  the  thing  below  was  nerer  made 

That  ooaU  hae  gar'd  as  sunder. 
But  the  way  o'  Heav^i's  aboon  a'  ken— 

An'  we  maun  bear  what  it  likes  to  sen  — 
It's  comfort  though,  to  weary  men. 

That  the  warst  o'  this  wari's  waes  maun  en*. 

There's  mony  things  that  oomean*  gae— 

Just  seen  and  Just  forgotten— 
An'  the  flow'rs  that  busk  a  bonnie  brae. 

Gin  anither  year  lie  rotten ; 
But  the  last  look  o'  that  lovely  e'e. 

An'  the  dying  grip  she  ga'e  to  me, 
Th^yYe  settled  like  eternity  :— 

O,  Maiy !  that  I  were  with  thee  ! 


ITS  BOUGHT  IN  LANDS  AYONT  THB  8BA. 
Air*-"  My  IformandU," 
I'm  sought  in  lands  ayont  the  sea 
A  heme— a  oonthie  heme  for  thee. 
An'  honeysickle  bursts  around 
The  blythsome  heme  that  I  hae  found ; 
Then  dinna  grudge  your  heather  bell, 
O  fretna  for  your  flowerless  fall. 
There's  dale  an'  down  mair  fair  to  see, 
Than  ooght  in  our  Ueak  coimtriel 
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Come  o'ter  the  waters,  dinna  fear. 
The  lay'h)ok  lilts  as  lo'esome  here, 
An'  mony  a  sweet,  around,  above, 
Shall  weloome  o'er  my  Jessie,  love. 
My  hame  wi'  halesome  gear  Is  f  u'. 
My  heart  wi'  lowing  love  for  you ; 
O  haste,  my  Jessie,  oome  an*  see 
The  hame— the  heart  that  wants  bat  thee ! 
But  mind  ye,  lass,  the  fleetfu'  hours. 
They  wait  nar-spare  na  fouk  nor  flowers, 
An'  sair  are  fouk  and  flowers  to  blame, 
Wha  wishfu'  wastefu'wait  for  them. 
O  bide  na  lang  in  swither,  then, 
Sinoe  flowers  and  fouk  may  wither,  then, 
But  oome  as  lang's  I  hae  to  gi'e 
A  hame,  a  heart  to  weloome  thee ! 


1  WOULDNA-O  I  OOULDNA  LOOK. 
I  wouiSMA— O I  oouldna  look 

On  that  sweet  faoe  again, 
1  dauma  trust  my  simple  heart. 

Now  it's  anoe  mair  my  ain. 
I  wouldna  thole  what  I  ha^  thol'd. 

Bio  dule  I  wouldna  dree, 
For  a'  that  lore  could  now  unfold 

Frae  womanis  witehfb*  e'e. 
I  TO  moum'd  until  the  waesome  moon 

Has  sunk  ahint  the  hill. 
An'  seen  ilk  sparkling  licht  aboon 

Creep  o'er  me,  moumin'  still. 
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I*Te  thooht  my  very  mither^  bame 

Was  hamelea»>like  to  me ; 
Nor  ooald  I  think  this  warld  the  same. 

That  I  was  wont  to  see. 
fiut  years  o*  weary  care  ha'e  past, 

Wi'  blinks  o' Joy  between  ; 
An'  yon  heart-hoarded  form  at  last 

Forsakes  my  doited  een. 
8ae  oauld  and  dark's  my  bosom  now. 

Sic  hopes  lie  bnried  there  s 
That  sepulchre  whai*  ioTe's  aaf t  lowe 

Hay  nerer  kindle  mair. 
I  oonldna  trust  this  foolish  heart 

When  it's  anoe  mair  my  ain ; 
I  oooldna— O !  I  dauma  look 

On  Mary's  face  again ! 

I  KEN  A  PAIR  WBB  FCOWBB- 
I  %XH  a  fair  wee  flower  that  Uooma 

Far  down  in  yon  deep  dell, 
I  ken  its  hame,  its  bonny  hame. 

But  whare,  I  wlnna  tell. 
When  rings  the  shepherd's  e'ening  ham. 

Oft  finds  that  soothing  hour, 
Stars  on  the  sky,  dew  on  the  earth. 

And  me  beside  my  flower. 
It  is  not  frae  the  tints  o'  day 
My  gentle  flower  reo^yes 
It's  fairest  hue,  nor  does  the  sun 
Call  forth  its  blushing  leayes ; 
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In  weanoy  It  bbxnu,  where  Love 

Delights  to  strew  hia  bower ; 
Where  many  an  unseen  spirit  smiles 

Upon  my  happy  flower. 

Ah  I  weel  ye  guess,  that  fancy  gires 

This  llTing  gem  o'mine 
▲  female  form  o'  tovelinnes, 

Aioalinta'diTinel 
A  gloriooi  e'e  that  rows  beneath 

A  fringe  o'  midnight  hue, 
Twa  yielding  lips,  wi'  lore's  ain  sweets 

Ay  meltin'  kindly  through. 

Tis  a'  the  wealth  that  I  am  worth, 

Tis  a'  my  praise  and  pride ; 
And  fast  the  houxa  flee  orer  me 

When  wooin'  by  its  side. 
Or  lookin'  on  its  bonny  breast, 

So  innocently  fair. 
To  see  the  purity,  and  peace. 

And  love,  thafb  glowing  thera 

Wi*  saltest  words  I  woo  my  flower. 

But  wi'  a  stronger  arm 
I  shield  each  gentle  opening  bud, 

Frae  every  ruthless  harm. 
The  wretch  that  would,  wi'  serpent  wile, 

Betray  my  flower  so  fair. 
Oh,  may  he  live  without  a  friend, 

And  die  without  a  prayer! 
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PH(EBE  GRAEME. 

Amu,  my  MthAi'Phabe  Graeme ! 

I  grieve  to  see  ye  sit 
8m  laigh  upon  your  cutty  stool 

In  lio  a  dorty  fit ! 
A  reamin' ooff's  a  wflin*  roffue ; 

But»  by  oar  tows  sincere, 
nk  smilin'  cap,  whilk  mirth  filled  up. 

Was  drained  wi*  friends  lang  desf  i 

Ye  needna  turn  your  tearf u*  e'e 

8ae  aften  on  the  dock  t 
I  ken  the  short  hand  frae  the  lang 

As  weei  as  wiser  folk. 
Let  hoary  time,  wi'  blethrin'  ohimo 

Taunt  on— nae  wit  has  he 
Nae  spell-spnn  hoai^nae  wilin*  power 

Can  win  my  heart  frae  thee. 

O,  weel  ye  ken,  dear  Phoebe  Graeme ! 

Bin'  we,  'maist  bairns,  wed. 
That,  torn  by  poortith's  iron  teeth, 

My  heart  has  afttimes  bled. 
Fortune,  the  Jaud,  for  a'  she  had. 

Doled  me  but  feckless  blanks ; 
Yet,  bless'd  wi*  thee,  and  love,  and  glae, 

I  soom  her  partial  pranks. 

As  drumlie  clouds  o'er  simmer  skies 

Let  anger's  shadows  flit  I 
There's  days  o'  peace*  and  nights  o*  J<qr 

To  pass  between  us  yetl 
For  I  do  swear  to  thee,  my  fair. 

Till  life's  Isst  pulse  be  o'er. 
Till  light  depart,  one  faithful  heart 

Shall  love  thee  more  and  more- 
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Fair  be  tby  fa !  my  Phoebe  Graeme,— 

Enraptured  now  I  see 
The  nnfle  npon  thy  bonny  face. 

That  wont  to  welcome  me. 
Grant  me  the  blin  o'  ae  fond  kiss, 

And  kind  forgiring  blink 
O*  thy  tme  love,  and  I  will  prore 

Far  wiser  than  ye  think ! 


WJFIB  OOHB  HAMS. 


Wlllec 

Hy  oonthie  wee  dame  t 
O  bat  ye're  far  awa, 
Wifle  come  hame. 

Come  wl'  the  young  bloom  o'  mom  on  thy  brow* 

Come  wi'  the  lown  star  o'  luve  In  thine  e'e  \ 
Come  wt'  the  red  ohenlM  ripe  on  tby  mou, 

A'fnrxed  wi'  balm  like  the  dew  on  the  lea. 
Come  wi'  the  gowd  tassels  fringing  thy  hair, 

Come  wl'  thy  rose  chedcs  a'  dimpled  wi'  glee ; 
Gome  wl*  thy  wee  step  an'  wlfie-Uke  air, 
O  quloUy  oome  an'  shed  blessings  on  me. 
Wlfle  oome  hame. 

My  oonthle  wee  dame ; 
O  my  heart  t 
Wifle,  come  1 
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Come  wi'  our  Iuto  pledge,  our  deer  little  dawtie, 

Clneteriiiff  my  neck  round,  and  clambering  my  knee. 
Come  let  me  n^tle  and  pren  the  wee  pettie, 

Gaziiv  on  ilka  sweet  feature  o'  thee. 
O !  but  the  house  is  a  oauld  hame  without  ye, 

Lanely  and  eerie's  the  life  that  I  dree ; 
O  oome  awa,  and  111  dance  round  about  ye, 
Ye'se  ne'er  again  win*  frae  my  aims  till  I  dee. 
Wifle,  come  hame. 

My  couthie  we  dame ; 
O!  but  yeVe  far  awa, 
Wilie,  oome  hame. 


THE  HIOHLAND  DRILL.* 

Come  Corplar  M*Donald,  pe  himdy  my  lad. 

Drive  in  a'  ta  stragglers  to  momin'  paraad! 

Oreoi  orrttf  oryoull  maypeget  *<  through  ta  wood  laddie,** 

Ta  Komal  will  not  leave  a  soul  in  your  pody ! 

Faall  into  ta  ranks  teie !  ye  scoundlars  fall  in ! 
Ill  mak'  ta  one  half  of  you  shump  firom  your  skin ! 
You're  raw  as  ta  mutton,  an'  creen  as  ta  cabbage, 
111  treel  you  to  teath  with  your  weight  heavy  paggage ! 


*  Th«  ipoken  pMOf e  in  (hia  long  !■  Uktn  from  the  "Laird  of  Logaa,* 
and  aentribntad  to  that  vork  bj  Mr.  Curick.  Wa  do  not  knov 
vhathar  to  admiia  moat  tha  praaa  or  Tataa  portion.  Tha  daaeription 
ia  ao  \fu»  to  Ufa,  that  wa  think  tha  barlj,  aonacqnantlfti  toaaa  of  tha 
ind  in  onr  aara. 

t  Maka  haata ;  pronennaad  knu-harti. 
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Adyanoe  to  ta  left  tere !  faall  pack  to  ta  rlghtl 
TresB  straight  into  liae,  or  I'U  treel  you  till  night ! 
Yoa  fiodgers  l^ye're  shust  a  diagndah  tbyour  clan, 
An'  a  ferry  hard  pargain  to  Shoros,  honest  man  t 

You  Toncan  M'Donald !  yon  fery  great  sot, 
Ton'ta  trunk  as  ta  cap,  or  ta  stoup,  or  ta  pot  t 
Yonll  ket  a  night's  quarters  into  ta  plack  hole !~ 
Now,  silence!  an'  answer  to  call  of  ta  roll. 

Sflrgwat  (tavllng  at  the  top  of  hli  rolae,)  «<  Donald  M*Donald, 
XA0rr*-.(iio  ftniwcr,  the  mm  being  ftbient)~I  see  you're  there,  so 
yonfe  right  not  to  ipeak  to  nobody  in  the  ranks.  Donald  M'Donald, 
JUttaff*  ''Here.**  **Ay,  you're  always  here  when  nobody  wants 
yon.  Donald  M*Donald«  Fad  rt~(no  answer)— «h  decent,  modest  lad, 
you're  always  here,  though,  like  a  good  sodger,  as  you  are,  yon  seldom 
My  aothbig  about  it.  Donald  M*Donaid,  Cbiaiam  Mkar  fi— (no  answer) 
—I  bear  you  i  but  you  might  speak  a  little  louder  for  all  that.  Donald 
M*Donald,  Or^n  **Hex«.'*  <«  If  you're  here  this  morning,  it's  no 
likely  youll  be  here  to-morrow  moming|  Illshnst  mark  you  down 
absentt  so  let  that  stand  for  that.  Donald  WDmald,  Catmt  JTAwr^ 
*'  Here."  "  Oh  damorst  I  you  s^d  that  yesterday,  but  wha  sawt  you  ?. 
you're  always  here,  if  we  tak  your  own  word  fin  it.  Donald  M'Donald, 
Cam  Ami r**  **  Here"~(in  a  loud  Toiee.)  "  If  you  was  not  known 
for  a  tem  liar,  I  would  beUere  you ;  but  you'TO  a  bad  habit,  my  lad,  of 
always  erying  here  whether  you're  here  or  no;  and  till  ya«  give  up 
your  bad  habit.  111  shust  always  mark  yon  down  absent  for  your  im> 
pndenee  i  it's  all  for  your  own  good,  so  you  need  not  east  down  yoni 
6rowB,  but  shust  be  thankful  that  I  don't  stop  your  loaf  too,  and  then 
you  wad  maybe  have  to  thank  your  own  souple  tongue  for  a  sair  baek 
and  a  toom  belly.  Attention  noo,  Uds,  and  let  oTory  man  turn  his 
eyes  to  the  sergeant.** 

*  Big  or  great.  f  Red>haired.  t  Long.  i  Big  ears. 

I  Applied  to  a  man  having  an  extra  thumb.  1  Big  feet. 
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You  RoDAld  M*I><mald !  your  pelt  is  as  plaok 

As  te  pra' Snndaj  OMt  an  ta  minister's  pack ; 

So  jon  nsedna  stand  oruntin*  tevs  sihnst  like  ta  pig. 

For  ta  captain  ikatt  send  yon  on  duty  fktigue ! 

An*  as  foryon,ETan  M'Donald,  you  see 

Yoall  go  to  ta  guaid-honse  tie  moment  wi*  me ; 

Your  firelock  and  pagnet  11  no  do  ai  a'. 

An'  ta  ram-rod's  sae  zoostyit  winna  pe  traw  I 

An'  Struan  M'Donald,  stand  straight  on  yonr  shanks, 

Wheneyer  ta  sergeant  treels  you  in  ta  ranks ; 

An*  hoult  up  your  head.  Sir,  and  shoulter  your  humph  1 

I  toot  yonVe  peen  trinkin',  you  oreat  muckle  sumph  I 

You,  Lauohie  M'Donald !  you  skdlum,  oohon ! 

Yonr  hair's  neither  pouthered  nor  letten  alone 

An'  the  tin  o'  your  pig-taU  has  lost  the  shnian. 

An*  your  frill  is  as  brown  as  the  heather  o'  Fran! 

Oigh  1  Dogald  M'Donald !  yonr  small  clothes  are  aye 

As  yellow  as  mustard  in  April  or  Hay ; 

I  tare  say  you  think  it  aorsat  eryin*  sin 

To  puy  ta  pipe  day,  an*  to  rub  it  hard  in! 

An' now  youll  dismiM  like  goot  bairns  till  t04iioRow, 

I'm  sure  you'te  my  pride,  an'  my  shoy,  an'  my  sonrow  t 

It's  a'  for  yonr  goods  if  I  gie  you  a  threw,— 

For  the  sergeant  ye  ken  has  the  shaige  of  je  a*. 
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THE  EIBLIO  WELL. 

0  EntLio  Will  t  dear  Eirlic  Well, 
Again  I  gaze  on  thee ; 

What  Bacred  mem'rieB  round  thee  ding. 

Fount  of  mine  infancy. 
Thy  waten  laugh  and  ripple  now, 

As  in  the  days  of  yore ; 
Hid  changes  thou  art  still  unchanged, 

And  ceaseless  in  thy  store. 

Long  years  have  passed  since  last  I  kissed 

Thy  gurgling  wavelets  sweety 
And  oft  I  longed  in  climes  afar 

To  woo  thy  wild  retreat. 
Now  that  agidn  I  fondly  hear 

The  music  of  thy  flow, 

1  sigh  for  those  who  vrith  me  shared 
Thy  blessings  long  ago. 

How  Joyously  we  bounded  forth. 

When  free  from  task  and  school, 
To  gather  round  thy  mos^  brink, 

And  quaff  thy  waters  cool 
Oh,  youthful  hearts  and  innocent. 

Pure  as  those  sprays  of  thine. 
Where  are  they  now  who  clustered  round 

Thy  banks  in  auld  lang  syne? 

Ah  me !  they  all  have  gone,  and  here 

In  pensive  mood  alone, 
I  meditate  on  bygone  days 

Upon  thy  moss-clad  stone. 
Friends  of  my  youth !  the  loved,  the  leal, 

I  waft,  where'er  you  dwell. 
My  warmest  wishes ;  bless  you  all. 

Who  drank  from  Eirlic  Well. 
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Loved  Eixlio  Weill  flow  ever  on: 

Thoae  cooling  draughts  of  thine 
Ihe  tired  and  weuy  aye  sball  cheer-* 

Flow  on,  O  boon  Divine  I 
FRreweU,  charmed  spot !  I  ne'er  again 

Thy  cheerie  face  may  see ; 
But  tiiott  art  graven  in  my  heart. 

Scene  of  mine  infancy. 

DinroAH  HAcQRaooB  Gsbrar, 
New  York. 


A  SFBAY  OF  WHITE  HEATHER.* 

I  LOTneLT  greet  thee,  sweet  spray  of  white  heather, 

With  a  heartfelt  emotion  I  would  not  conceal ! 
Thou  oom'st  from  a  friend  true  in  shade  and  bright  weather, 
Who  in  kindness  is  warm  as  in  friendship  she's  leaL 
Good  fortune  and  luck  aye  attend  me  together. 

Is  the  wish  thou  dost  bring  from  the  donor  to  me. 
Charmed  emblem  of  both!  bonniesprayof  white  heather. 
From  the  land  of  my  fathers  far  over  the  sea. 

Fair  token,  thou'rt  chaste  as  the  heart  of  the  sender. 

Bringing  fond  recollections  of  life's  early  day— 
Of  kin,  friends,  and  country,  and  ties  the  most  tender. 
Ere  from  kin,  friends,  and  country  I  wandered  away. 
Qood  fortune  and  luck  aye  attend  me  together. 

Is  the  wish  thou  dost  bring  from  the  donor  to  me. 
Charmed  emblem  of  both!  bonniesprayof  white  heather. 
From  the  land  of  my  fathers  far  over  the  sea. 

I  never  may  see,  pretty  spray  of  white  heather, 
Caledonia's  loved  glens  and  her  momitadns  so  grand ; 

*  Written  on  receiving  a  beautiful  spray  of  white  heatner 
from  Mrs  William  Black,  wife  of  the  eminent  novelist. 
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I  may  ne'er  again  ivlth  the  dear  ones  forgather. 
But  my  bleesingB  on  them  and  my  dear  natire  land  t 
Good  fortune  and  luck  aye  attend  me  together, 

Is  the  wish  thou  dost  brii^  from  the  donor  to  me, 
Charmedemblemof  both!  bonniesprayof  white  heather, 
From  the  land  of  my  fathers  far  oyer  the  sea. 

Thou  gift  of  a  friend !  I  wUl  treasure  thee  dearly 

Till  my  Journey  shall  end  in  that  long  peaceful  rest» 
When  some  loring  hand  mine  had  oft  pressed  sincerely 
May  with  tenderness  place  thee,  sweet  spray,  on  my  breast! 
Good  fortune  and  luck  aye  attend  me  together, 

Is  the  wish  thou  dost  bring  from  the  donor  to  me, 
Charmedemblemof  both!  bonniesprayofwhiteheather, 
From  the  land  of  my  fathers  far  oyer  the  sea. 

DuNCur  MAoGKiooa  Crikab. 


I  FEBL  TVL  GROWING  AULD,  GUIDWIFE. 

I  nuL  I'm  growing  auld,  guidwife— 

I  feel  I'm  growing  auld ; 
My  steps  are  frail,  my  e'en  are  bleared. 

My  pow  is  unco  bauld. 
I've  seen  the  snaws  o'  fourscore  years 

O'er  hill  an'  meadow  fa'. 
And,  hinnie !  were  it  no  for  you, 

I'd  gladly  slip  awa'. 

I  feel  rm  growing  auld,  guidwife-* 

I  feel  I'm  growing  auld : 
Frae  youth  to  age  Fye  keepit  warm 

The  loye  that  ne'er  turned  oauld. 
I  canna  bear  the  dreary  thocht 

That  we  maun  sindered  be ; 
Thene's  naething  binds  my  poor  auld  heart 

To  earth,  guidwife,  but  thee. 
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I  fed  Fm  growing  auld,  guidwile— 

I  fael  Fm  growing  anld; 
I4fe  seems  to  me  a  wintiy  waste, 

Tlie  very  son  feels  cauld. 
Of  workUy  frien's,  ye've  been  to  me, 

Amang  them  a*  the  best ; 
Now  111  lay  down  my  weaiy  head, 

Ouidwif e^  and  be  at  rest 

jAMSsLonnr. 


AYE  DO  THE  BEST  YOU  CAN- 
Mt  freen',  altho'  ye're  doon  the  brae,  oheer  up,  aye  work 

awa'. 
An'  dinna  be  doon-hearted  tho'  misfortunes  on  ye  ts.*; 
It's  no  the  clinic  nor  deedin',  it's  the  heart  that  makes  the 

man- 
Just  lilt  a  cantie  sang,  n^  freen',  an*  do  the  best  ye  can. 

The  poir  man's  rood  lies  up  a  brae,  we  a'  ken  f  aur  owre 

wed— 
A  road  that's  f earfu'  did'Ty,  lad,  an'  unco  hard  to  spiel ; 
Yet  tho'  ye  aft  gae  rumlin'  back  to  whaur  ye  first  began, 
Loup  up  and  try  again,  my  freen'— aye  do  the  best  ye  can. 

It's  no  by  sittin'  frettin',  lad,  yell  get  on  in  this  life. 

Ye  maun  struggle  nobly  onward  thro'  the  thickest  o'  the 

strife; 
An'  tho'  at  times  the  fecht  may  seem  ower  hard  for  mortal 

man, 
Yet  dinna  think  to  yield,  my  freen',  but  do  the  best  ye  can. 

Aye  face  misfortunes  manfully,  to  win  yet  aye  be  prone— 
But  ne'er  do  what  ye  canna  ask  the  Haister's  blessin'  on— 
An'  when  yer  tether's  length,  my  freen',  on  this  eartti  ye 

haeran. 
Yell  gang  to  yon  fair  tiame  abune-HMe  do  the  best  ye  can. 

BOBSRT  HOM. 
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KILT  AND  FEATHEB. 
**Nemo  me  knpune  laoMtit,** 

Sparb  the  kilt  an*  spare  the  feather, 
Plaid  an*  sporran,  gay  cockad*, 
BihbonB,  hose,  an*  a'  thegether. 
Emblems  o*  the  hills  o*  heathers- 
Dear  to  Hielan'  maid  an*  lad. 
Dear  these  folds  to  Scottish  story, 
Aft  the  noddin*  plume  we  knew, 
In  the  chase  or  in  the  foray, 
Bonnie,  brave,  an*  bricht  wi*  glory, 
Boskin*  ohiels  sae  leal  an'  true. 

Spare  the  kilt  an'  spare  the  feather. 
Min'  the  lads  o*  Quatre  Bras: 
¥ax  frae  a'  their  hills  o*  heather, 
Bravely,  brawly,  stood  thegether 
*«  Nine^-third  -  an*  "  Forty-twa." 
By  Sir  Balph  an'  by  Sir  Colin, 
By  the  clansmen  that  they  led. 
By  the  battle*s  thunder  rollin*. 
By  the  tide  o'  carnage  swollen. 
Ilka  wound  frae  which  they  bled  ;— 

Spare  the  Ult  an'  spare  the  feather, 
Wavin',  flutt'rin*,  noddini*  free. 
As  they  bravely  tread  the  heather. 
At  the  pibroch's  ca'  forgather, 
Speel  the  crag,  or  plough  the  lea ; 
As  they  breast  the  blast  sae  bitter, 
Herdin'  mountain  lamb  or  steer. 
As  they  nod,  an'  glint,  an'  glitter 
Whanr  the  hazels  bend  and  flitter, 
As  they  stalk  the  waxy  deer ; 
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Spare  the  kilt  an'  span  the  feather. 
For  the  lads  aae  etoat  an*  true. 
That  in  tartan  daee  thegether. 
Bonnets  plumed  an*  sprigg'd  wi'  heather, 
Focht  an*  bled  for  me  an'  you ; 
That  in  solid  phalanx  blended. 
Sternly  roun*  their  standard  stood ; 
That  in  "  thin  red  line  "  extended, 
Britain's  honotir  wed  defended 
At  the  cost  o*  Hielan'  bluid. 

Here's  a  pledge  to  kilt  an'  feather, 
"  Kane  shall  touch  them  wi'  impune,* 
Twine  the  thistle  wi'  the  heather, 
Bonn'  ilk'  gallant  badge  forgather 
Bally,  rally,  roun'  an'  roun*. 
Frae  Edina's  ramparts  hoary, 
Stirling's  bastions'  rocky  broos, 
Hiehm'  ben,  an*  glen,  an'  oorrie. 
Gather  a'  frae  Mull  to  Moray, 
Frae  the  Lothlans  to  the  Lews. 

W.  v.  Jaoeboh. 


THE  BONNIE  LASS  Qf  BEOUQHTT-FERBT. 

Tsnui's  something  birrin'  through  my  head. 

An'  'bovLt  my  heart's  a  hurly-burly ; 
At  times  I  think  Vm  halflins  dead. 

An'  whiles  I  laugh,  an'  whiles  I'm  surly. 
I  watna  how  to  giet  a  name. 

That's  pat  me  i'  this  fey'rish  flurry; 
But  ghit  be  love,  she's  a'  the  blame. 

The  bonnie  hu»  o'  Broughty-Ferry. 

She's  a*  that's  winsome,  sweet,  an'  youhg. 
What  need  I  ny !  words  canna  prise  her— 
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Bat  yet  I  oanns  hand  my  tongue, 
An*  when  I  speak  it's  aye  to  praise  her. 

I  think  upon  her  a'  the  day, 
An'  a'  the  nicht  I  dream  about  her; 

My  pauchty  kin  may  taunt's  they  may, 
I  cuma,  winna,  live  without  her. 

I  hae  a  tyift^iji^  o'  my  ft|n, 

Twas  left  me  by  my  luckie  daddy, 
Wi'  co^  house  baith  but  an'  ben, 

Sae  I'm  a  laird,  and  she's  be  lady. 
My  father  cries  she'll  spend  my  gear. 

My  mither  ca's  her  senseless  fairy; 
But  let  t^em  banter,  snag,  am*  sneer. 

She's  mine,  the  lass  o*  Broughty-Ferry. 

OBORaE  DUTHIl. 


THE  GLOAMIN'. 

SOMB  like  to  rise  at  keek  o'  day. 

And  hear  the  birdies  singin'. 
When  daisies  open  to  the  sun. 

An'  gnuw  wi'  dew  is  hingin' ; 
But,  oh !  gie  me  the  gloamin', 

The  quiet  simmer  gloamin'  :— 
There's  no  an  hour  o'  the  twenty-four 

Sae  dear's  the  hour  o'  gloamin'. 

And  some  wad  like  the  dreamy  time 

When  simmer  suns  are  flashin'. 
To  doze  aneath  a  tree,  and  list 

The  bumie's  playf u'  plashin' ; 
But  best  o'  a's  the  gloamin'. 

The  saft  and  shady  gloamin'. 
When  hill-taps  fade,  and  winds  are  laid 

Wi'  the  wand  o'  the  fairy  gloamin'. 
2e 
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Of  molly's  the  time  in  da^  laogqme 

Twe  ftown  ftw»'  at  trloamin*, 
By  laneiome  field,  and  wood,  and  lake^ 

In  lang  ezouniona  roamin*— 
In  tbe  sweet,  sweet  hour  o*  gioamin'. 

In  the  pensive  hour  o'  gloamin' ; 
Langsyne  I  used  to  stray  and  muae 

In  the  soothin',  simmer  gloamin*. 
And  though  my  youth  has  tint  its  Joys, 

Like  the  dews  at  early  dawnin', 
And  manhood's  yean  be  het  and  diy 

Wi'  toilin'  salr  an'  plannin'; 

0  grant  to  me  a  gloamin'. 
Life's  meditatlTe  gloamin'! 

When  my  day  is  deen,  ere  I  dose  my  e'en, 
Oie  me  an  hour  o'  gloamin ! 

Gavih  OBsie. 

TO  ANE  FAR  AWA'. 
I'LL  sing  a  sang  to  thee,  Tom, 

Though  far  frae  me  and  hame ; 
For  leal  thochts  come  o'  thee,  Tom, 

At  tbe  whispor  o'  thy  name. 
The  waves  may  beat,  the  winds  may  blaw. 
The  simmer  bloom,  and  winter  snaw. 
But  mom  nor  nicht  sail  break  nor  fa' 

That  ye're  nae  dear  to  me,  Tom. 
TTis  years,  O  langsome  years,  Tom, 

Since  last  I  saw  your  face; 
And  sometimes  I  hae  fears,  Tom, 

Anither  fills  my  place. 
But  hap  what  wiU,  or  come  what  may, 
111  ne'er  forget  or  blame  the  day 

1  promised  to  be  thine  for  aye^ 
For  thine  I  hope  to  be,  Tom. 
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Tell  read  tbis  Bimple  atakg,  Tom, 

In  yer  hame  acrose  the  sea ; 
And  yell  ken  I'm  thinldn'  lang,  Tom, 

To  look  tiigain  on  thee ; 
To  hear  yer  kindly  voice  anoe  mair. 
To  hear  ye  praise  my  teuce  and  hair. 
To  hear  ye  say  that  nane  shall  share 

Ter  heart  and  hame  but  me,  Tom. 

William  Carhis. 


MT  NEIGHBOUR  THE  MILLER. 

Ht  neighbour  the  miller  has  musde  and  srirth. 

His  foot  tak's  the  grun*  like  the  dunt  o'  a  hammer ; 
His  laugh  soons  like  music,  leal  soul-heazin'  mirth. 

His  word  comes  fair-furth-the-gait,  nae  halt  or  stammer. 
A  chip  o*  langsyne,  he  prefers  grc^  to  wine. 

An  oxter  pouch  lined  weel  wi  honest-won  siller ; 
Frae  Fittie  tae  Fife,  I  wad  lay  ye  my  lif e— 

There's  nae  truer  man  than  my  neighbour  the  miller. 

When  the  mill-wheel  is  silent,  the  water  at  rest. 

My  firien'  fills  his  pipe,  treasured  Joy,  to  content  him ; 
Sits  'neath  his  ain  fig-tree,  like  saint  pure  and  blest, 

At  peace  wi'  the  warl*,  pleased  with  what  Fate  hath  sent 
him. 
When  at  market  or  fair,  yell  fin'  nane  trusted  mah* ; 

In  the  kirk  he's  a  power  as  a  ne'er-failing  pillar ; 
To  anger  full  slow— kind  to  age,  want,  or  woe— 

There's  a  big  human  heart  in  my  neighbour  the  miller 

He's  fond  o'  a  crony  to  join  in  a  rubber. 
Can  share  a  safe  tumbler,  and  lo'es  a  bit  sang ; 

Tho*  still  at  his  table-heid  wisellke  and  sober— 
Yet  under  his  shadow  nicht  never  grows  lang. 
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Bonn'  Uf  blifhetome  llrasidft-tender  father  and  guide ; 

HU  wife,  happy  helpmate,  he's  aye  biingin'  tOl  her ; 
While  leedtime  and  rain  gladden  ploo-land  and  plain. 

He  hopes  and  looks  heavenward,  my  neighbour  the  miller. 
William  Carkh. 


TAM  TEUCHFTS  REFLECTIONB  AHANQ  THE 

STOOKS. 

(An  Aberdeenshire  Idyl.) 

1  wiNDBB  gin  the  hairst  Keen  shines  wi'  sic  a  glarin*  Ucht 
On  ither  toons  and  pairishes  as  she  glowr'd  doon  hevs 
yestreen? 
rm  sure  a'  owrs  the  steadin'  'twas  far  mair  day  than  nieht 

I  kenna  hoo  about  this  time  they  aye  sen'  sic  a  Meen ! 
Some  o'  oor  chaps  were  gree2dn'  beets,  tw»>three  were 

readin'  books, 
And  a'  my  airt  I  couldna  get  Jinse  furth  amang  the  stookSL 

I  like  the  simmer  weel  enench,  an*  I  like  the  winter  tee. 
The  ane  brings  leefy  hidin'  holes— the  tither's  daric  as 
pitch. 
Sae  that  a  tryste  ye  safe  may  hand,  and  nae  gleg  body  see; 
But  losh  me,  whan  the  hairst  bcjg^ns  ye  scarce  can  heeae 
or  hitch. 
The  Meen  lichts  up  a*  comers,  steals  roon  the  dykes  and 

neuks. 
And  sit  fat  side  ye  like  ye're  seen,  if  oot  amang  the  stooks. 

On  Feenday  last,  the  maister  raise,  I  saw,  'tween  foiur  and 
five, 

Sae  thinkin'  he  wid  weir-awa*  gey  ear^  till  his  bed, 
I  tell't  Jinse  that  we  had  a  chance,  if  she  wid  but  oontriTe 

To  slip  oot  when  her  wark  was  deen  ahint  the  anld  neep 
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Vfe'd  jink  the  lare  and  baffle  them,  for  a'  their  wiles  and 

crooks 
To  catch  us,  an'  we'd  hae  an  hour  oorsel's  amang  the  stooksi 

Jinse  cam :  O,  she  wiz  bonnie !  if  ye'd  only  seen  her  hair, 
A*  glandn'  dark  an'  wavy,  wi'  a  ribbony  roon  her  neck; 
I  think  that  I  could  look  at  her  until  my  e'en  grew  sair, 
Espeeshly  whan  she's  on  yon  goon— a  white-like  tartan 
cheek: 
They  brag  aboot  braw  ladies  in  their  dresses  tuck'd  wi' 

hooks. 
They're  better  in  fine  drawing-rooms  than  oot  amang  the 
stocks. 

Weel,  as  I  said,  Jinse  cam',  and  we  sat  kindly  doon  the- 

gether. 
And  happy  were  we  there  oor  leens,  tho'  I  didna  like  the 

Meen; 
We  spak  aboot  the  oUack  nicht,  then  neist  aboot  the 

weather, 
An'  syne  a  sid  stack  in  my  teeth,  and  I  wid  steal  a  preen, 
Sae  I  wis  slippin'  roon'  my  airm,  when  baith  oor  wits  f  or- 

sook's, 
For  wha  appears  but  auld  Sauchtoon,  gaun  daunderin* 

*mang  his  stocks ! 

"  Well  leid  the  mom,  we'll  leid  the  mom,"  he  mutters  to 

himsel', 
"  For  tho'  the  corn's  a  thochty  weet,  twill  mak'  the  meftl 

the  free-er." 
Peer  Jinse,  her  wee  bit  heart  I  fand  wiz  beatin'  like  a  bell. 
She  kent  it  wid  be  flittin'  term  if  he  should  chance  to 

see'er. 
When  Just  in  time  the  cunnin'  Heen  b^int  a  dark  clood 

Jooks, 
And  in  a  jiSy  we  were  aff,  safe  oot  amang  the  stocks  I 
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I  Mid  •tore  I  liket  inA  the  winter  and  the  simmer, 

And  I  winnft  say  a  wild  against  tlie  owtmnn  or  the  spring ; 

Bat  rm  dootfu'  o'  a  glarin'  Meen,  she  min's  me  o*  some 

limmer 

That  seelcs  to  spy  oot  ferlies,  and  syne  dype  illca  thing ; 

Tet  haintiu'— whan  the  crap  is  gweed— wlrlc  ye  wi'  sqythes 

orhenks, 
Has  mony  Joys,  and  naoe  mair  dear,  than  courtin'  'mang 
thastooics. 

WniiUM  Gabhik. 


THE  QARDENEB'S  SONO. 

A  OARDIN  was  the  biest  retreat 

Where  love  at  first  began, 
When  Eve  was  queen  of  womanhood, 

And  Adam,  king  of  man. 
And  ever  since,  the  garden's  been 

The  sacred  bower  of  love, 
Where  youth  and  hmocence  convene 
In  friendsliip's  paths  to  rove. 

Then,  brethren  round,  the  goblet  crown 

With  draughts  of  rosy  wine. 
And  drink  the  memoiy  of  our  sire. 
Who  reared  the  purple  vine. 

To  Koah,  that  aquatic  lovd, 

A  bumper  next  be  given, 
The  second  gardener  on  record. 

The  favour'd  child  of  heaven. 
Twas  he  at  first  distilled  those  sweets 

That  cheer  our  social  hours. 
And  strew'd  the  darker  paths  of  life 

With  artifidal  flowers. 
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Then,  brethren  round,  the  goblet  orown 
With  draughts  of  rosy  wine. 

And  drink  the  patriarch's  memory 
Who  first  distilled  the  vine. 

And  lastly,  toast  the  Hebrew  aage 

Who  sat  on  Judah's  throne, 
SuiTomided  by  his  harem  fair. 

So  sweet  to  look  upon. 
Oh !  when  he  sought  the  {garden's  walk. 

Its  flowery  pomp  to  see, 

The  virgin  lily  on  its  stalk 

Was  richer  far  than  he. 

Then,  sons  of  flowers,  the  goblet  crown. 

And  toast  our  art  divine ; 
'TIS  meet  that  we  should  quaff  the  grape 
Who  rear  the  purple  vine. 

The  world,  sinee  creation's  dawn. 
Has  owned  the  gard'ner's  skill; 
We  paint  with  flowers  the  sunny  lawn, 

And  shade  with  groves  the  hill. 
Physicians  borrow  from  our  stores 

The  glory  of  their  art; 
We  feed  the  hungry,  deed  the  bare. 
And  balm  to  life  impart 

And  woman— nature's  darling  child-' 

Looks  never  half  so  fair. 
As  when  the  rosebud  decks  her  head, 
And  garlands  crown  her  hair. 

Our  firiendship  like  the  ivy  spreads, 

But>  grafted  as  the  oak. 
Secure  it  stands  in  sun  iomI  storm, 

Against  each  random  stroka 
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Oar  hearts  «re  as  the  anow-drop  pure. 

That  dips  in  crystal  wave, 
But»  like  the  thistle  on  the  hill. 
Oppression's  blast  we  brave. 

And  he  that's  false  in  heart  or  hand, 

ObliTious  may  he  sink ! 
May  hemlock  be  his  lawrel  crown. 
And  wormwood  be  his  drinkf 

Oh !  may  the  flowery  paths  of  youth. 

Where  weeds  too  ottdn  grow, 
Conduct  us  to  those  green  retreats. 

Where  fruits  autumnal  grow. 
And,  when  the  blighting  dews  of  age 

Have  chilled  our  drooping  wing. 
May  He,  who  heavenly  Eden  keeps, 
Give  us  a  second  sping. 

Then,  brethren  round,  the  goblet  crown 

With  draughts  of  roqr  wine, 
*Tis  meet  that  we  should  quaff  the  grape 
Who  rear  the  purple  vine. 

Jambs  Millir,  Haddington. 


O  WHAT  AND  0  WHAT. 
O  WHAT,  and  0  what,  did  youMdn  laddie  say 
To  cheer  thy  tim'rous  trembling  heart,  the  day  he  sail'd 

away? 
He  said,  <*  I  go  to  sunny  lands,  where  gold  is  easy  won  :— 
And  the  hours  will  chase  each  other,  love,  like  wavdets  tn 

the  sun." 

O  what,  and  O  what,  it  your  ain  lad  should  see 
A  lassie  wi'  mair  gowden  locks,  jimp  waist,  and  witchin'  e'e 
O  no;  the  love  I  bear  for  him  tells  me  his  heart  is  trufr— 
**For  the  love  I  bear  my  lass,"  he  said,  "will  bring  me 
back  to  you." 
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O  what,  and  0  what,  when  your  ain  dear  lad  oomes  hame  ? 
He  said  that  he  would  many  me,  and  then  111  bear  his 

name. 
He  said  he'd  bigg  a  bonnie  house,  beside  a  wimplin*  bum ; 
Sae  shouldna  that  cheer  up  my  heart  to  wait  my  lad's 

return? 

But  what  will  befo',  when  your  ain  dear  lad  is  thine? 
Aye,  what  will  beta'  when  my  ain  dear  lad  is  mine? 
Some  folks  are  owre  inqueesitive ;  live,  kind  sir,  and  you'll 

see. 
Oh !  I  wish  frae  my  heart  he  waa  safely  back  to  me. 

WlLUAM  MiLLBR. 


SONQ. 

Ab  night  a  wee  bird  in  my  ear 

Sang  "  Jamie's  faithless  to  ye ; " 
I  half  beUev'd  the  bird  was  right, 

I  was  sae  fear'd  he'd  lea'  me. 
I  took  a  seam,  to  try  to  sew. 

My  e'e  grew  dim  an'  tearie ; 
A  lassie's  lightlied  by  the  lave 

When  she  haa  lost  her  deariei 

I  roee  to  do  a  turn  o'  wark, 

Frae  thought  just  to  divert  me ; 
The  wee  bird  sang,  "The  summer  win' 

Anither  lad  will  airt  ye." 
0  fause  wee  bird  I    O  futhless  heart 

O*  mine,  to  doubt  or  swither ; 
He  said  the  bum  wad  backward  turn 

Ere  he  wad  lo'e  anither. 

June's  dewy  gloamin's  heard  his  vows» 
The  bloBSom'd  hawthorn  squander'd 
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Its  loveUka  aweetaflM  on  the  air 

Ai  Iftd  ui'  Urn  we  mmder'd. 
Wi'  lo'esome  worda  he  won  my  heart, 

Wi'  gentle  dautin*^  bound  it ; 
He  is  a  ann  within  my  breast, 

wr  worlds  cf  love  around  it. 

WiLIiIAM  T^ffn.f.TR. 


THE  HAW.BLOSSOM. 
Thxhx  on  the  time  when  thy  heart  beat  a  measure. 

All  tuneful  as  woods  with  the  music  of  love ; 
Then  say  if  thy  breast  can  foiget  e*er  the  pleasure 

Gave  by  flowers  at  thy  feet  or  the  haw-bloom  above 
Tell,  then,  the  lover  to  woo  in  the  e'ening, 

Down  where  the  haw-blossom's  flourisUng  seen. 
Sweeter  shade  never  two  young  hearts  was  screenin' 

Than  the  thorn  with  its  snaw-crown  and  mantie  of  greeu. 

If  with  such  sweetness  around  them  when  roamin*. 

The  heart  of  the  lassie  sae  guileless  is  won. 
For  ever  the  haw-bloom,  the  richness  of  gloamin*, 

And  the  blush  of  his  dearie  shall  mingle  in  one. 
Bloom  with  the  lily  breath,  everywhere  growing, 

Down  in  the  deep  glen  thy  white  crown  is  seen, 
High  *mid  the  dark  firs  alike  art  thou  blowing, 

Thou'rt  the  banner  of  love  and  the  summer's  fair  queen. 
William  Millr. 


THE  BLUE  BELL. 

Thb  blue  bell !  the  blue  bell !  Ill  try  to  shig  thy  praise, 
For  thou  hast  been  to  me  a  Joy  in  many  lonely  ways ; 
When  listening  to  the  skylark,  it  puzzled  me  to  tell 
Which  were  the  most  beloved— his  notes,  or  thou,  the 
Scottish  belL 
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The  blue  bell  I  the  blue  bell !  nae  wonder  that  I  lo'e 
The  dewy  shimmerin'  gloamin*,  for  ever  linked  wi'  you— 
A  band  o'  rosy  rovers  then,  we  rifled  copse  an*  dell 
For  meadow-queen  to  bind  wi*  thee,  thou  bonnie,  graoefu* 
bell. 

The  blue  bell  1  the  blue  bell  I  where'er  we  wandering  go, 
By  highway,  or  by  byeway,  or  where  tiny  streamlets  flow; 
^y  hedgerow,  or  in  leafy  lane,  or  by  the  wayside  well. 
We  meet  in  nook,  or  marge  o'  brook,  thy  bonnie  droopin* 
bell. 

The  blue  bell !  the  blue  bell !  does  Afric's  traveller  dream 
O*  slender,  wavin*  flow'rets,  that  grow  by  Clutha's  stream ; 
0*  behig  once  again  a  boy,  with  blue  bells  in  his  hand, 
An*  wake  to  bless  the  dream  that  gave  to  him  his  native 
land? 

The  sang  o'  the  mavlB,  trae  afl  the  holly-tree, 
The  Untie  in  the  whin-bush  that  sings  sae  merrilie. 
The  hum  o'  rural  murmurs,  like  sound  o'  ocean  shell. 
Are  ever  thine,  for  glaiunorie  is  round  the  sweet  blue  bell. 

William  Millbr. 


KATHLEEN*S  WOOING. 

Kow,  Fheelan,  lay  aside  your  tricks, 

It's  me  you  would  be  chating ; 
How  could  ye  say  ye'd  stole  my  heart ;— 

Sure  can't  you  hear  it  bating  ? 
A  truce  to  all  your  wheedling  ways, 

Tour  winning,  soft  palaver ; 
Te'd  stale  my  heart,  but  keep  your  own, 

Te  arrant  sly  decalver. 
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When  sittmg  by  the  bUumey  stone^ 

Te  TOwed  ye  loved  me  dearly ; 
But  didn*t  I  hear  ye  say  ye  loved 

My  cousin  as  einoerely? 
Bedad  I  there's  ne'er  a  fair  colleen 

Twist  here  and  far  Killamey 
Whose  heart  ye  have  not  tried  to  win 

Wi'  your  confounded  blarney. 

Pat  Meelan  is  a  gintleman 

Of  Nature's  own  uprarin'. 
And  it  he's  axed  me  to  the  fair, 

Why  need  you  now  be  carin*  ? 
My  charming  cousin,  ELate  Molloy, 

Will  share  the  fun  wi'  Pheelan  ;— 
Sure  ye  needn't  stare,  for  Til  be  there 

Wi'  Mr  Patrick  Meelan. 

Tell  "thread  upon  his  ould  ooat  taO, 

His  rarin'  to  discover  ;•» 
Ah,  Pheelan,  have  a  care,  my  boy. 

For  Pat's  a  jealous  lover. 
"  Yell  rather  die  than  give  me  up^ 

To  Pat  or  any  other ; " 
Well,  say  ye  don't  love  cousin  Kate, 

And  that  will  end  the  bother. 

O  dear,  O  dear,  I  feel  so  queer. 

Sure  Love's  a  wicked  fairy. 
For  when  my  heart  says  Pheelan's  true. 

My  head  says  quite  oontraiiy. 
"iBut,  Pheelan,  i»omise  yell  be  true. 

Your  vow  ye  won't  be  breakin' ; 
When  next  the  head  and  heart  fall  out, 

Heart's  oounsel  PU  be  taUn'. 

Jobs  Stiwakt. 
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THE  HERRINO  DRAYE. 

O,  it's  fine  when  the  boats  come  in. 
When  the  boats  come  in  sae  early, 
When  the  lift  it  is  blue,  an'  the  herring  are  f u'. 

And  the  sun  glints  on  a'  thing  rarely ; — 
When  the  wives,  buskit  braw,  an'  the  bairns  an'  a* 

Ck>me  linkin'  down  to  the  quay,  0, 
The  very  fisher  dogs  pu'  each  other  by  the  lugs 
And  Join  in  the  general  glee,  O ! 
Then  hey  for  the  boats,  for  the  bonnie  braw  boats 

That  are  bound  for  the  Drave  the  year,  O ; 
Long  live  our  auld  town,  may  she  never  gang  down, 
And  Gk)d  keep  the  men  an'  the  gear,  0 ! 

The  auld,  auld  men  come  hirplln'  then. 

And  "  ahoy  "  to  the  fisher  lads  sae  cheerly, 
When  there's  sae  mony  crans,  therell  be  plighting  o'  han's^ 

And  the  lasses  lo'e  a  fine  Drave  dearly  I 
O,  there's  mirth  an*  there's  glee— on  ilk  face  do  ye  see 

The  ghaist  o'  a  gloom  or  a  frown,  O? 
Na,  na,  though  we  may  greet  sair  some  ither  day. 

There's  a  lauch  ower  the  hale  o'  the  town,  O I 
Then  hey  for  the  boats,  &a 

The  sea  is  our  ain,  na  lordly  domain 

Can  compare  wi'  our  acres  o'  ocean, 
As  freemen  we  stand— and  to  bow  to  command, 

It  ne'er  entered  our  heads,  sic  a  notion  I 
Come  woe  or  come  weal,  we'll  stick  by  the  creel, 

The  yawl  an*  the  net  an'  the  line,  O ; 
The  storm  may  come  soon,  but  there's  Ane  up  abune 

Will  carry  us  safe  through  the  brine,  0  ! 
Then  hey  for  the  boats,  fta 

ICaksaut  T.  Buu 
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KT  AfTLD  CLAT  PIPB. 

Tour  blackened  stem  proclaims  to  a' 

Hoo  weel  smoked  ye  hae  been. 
To  pairt  wi'  ye  wad  almost  draw 

The  tear-drap  frae  my  e'en. 

But  ah !  in  life  well  never  pairt, 

Ter  charms  I'll  ne'er  forsake, 
The  ties  that  bind  ye  to  my  heart 

Are  far  ower  strong  to  break. 

In  pensive  hours  your  aid  I  seek 

To  soothe  dull  cankerin'  care. 
An'  troubles  borne  upon  your  reek 

Sune  vanish  in  the  air. 

Your  soothin'  influence  proves  a  balm 

Far  mair  than  words  can  tell. 
An'  peace  and  sweet  contentment  calm 

Boaeath  your  cloud  doth  dwell. 

Of  Fortune  a'  I  ask  on  earth 

Is  sure  a  simple  boon : 
A  guid-gaun  pipe,  a  hamely  hearth, 

A  few  choice  freen's  aroon'. 

Then  she  'mang  fortune  hunters  may 

Her  choicest  blessings  share ; 
If  threepence  an'  a  seasoned  clay 

Are  mine,  I  ask  nae  mair. 

John  GL  Kids. 


THE  AULD  MEAL  MILL. 

O,  MT  mither's  flytin'  at  me 
For  no  bidin*  mair  at  hame. 
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Sayin'  F m  a  laxy  limmer, 

An'  a  fi^IaUdt  senseless  dame. 
Fain  am  I  to  dae  her  biddin*^ 

For  I  hae  the  he*rt  an'  will, 
But  I  canna  bide  frae  Jamio 

At  the  auld  meal  mill. 

Aften  in  the  early  momin* 

When  the  bumie's  glitterin'  bricht* 
An*  the  buttercups  are  openin' 

To  the  fair  sun's  silver  licht, 
I'm  awa*  thro'  field  and  plantin*. 

An'  rm  speilin'  ower  the  hill. 
To  see  my  laddie  workin' 

At  the  auld  meal  mill. 

An'  when  gowden  glints  are  giowhig 

Ower  the  broon  braes  in  the  west, 
An'  when  ilka  birdie's  fleein' 

Hame  to  nestle  in  its  nest» 
In  my  breist  my  he'rt  is  thumpin* 

To  the  ripplin'  o'  the  riU, 
As  I  gae  to  meet  my  laddie 

At  the  auld  meal  mill 

Yestreen,  when  in  the  shadow 

O'  its  ivy-covered  wa's, 
I  vow'd  to  leave  my  mither 

Ere  the  fleece  o'  winter  fa's ; 
An'  shell  no  withhaud  her  blessin* 

When  I  gang  ayont  the  hill. 
To  wed  an'  bide  wi'  Jamie, 

At  the  auld  meal  mill. 

David  Bruob  Mackis. 
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HAME. 
A  SPOT  we  never  can  forg^et. 

Gang  roamin'  wbaur  we  will. 
O'er  mony  an*  mony  a  weaiy  gate 

Its  memory's  treasure  still; 
Its  m^nory's  treasure  e'en  the  ban' 

O'  poortith  canna  daim;  i 

That  spot's  ihe  dearest  ane  to  me^ 

My  ohildhood's  happy  hame. 
I  never,  never  can  forget, 

Gang  roamin'  whaur  I  may, 
Yon  wee  bit  theekit  hoosie 

On  the  sunny,  gowany  brae. 
It  wisna  just  a  lordly  place, 

But,  freen's,  'twas  hame,  ye  see, 
An'  hame's  a  heaven  to  Joy  an'  youth. 

Whatever  like  it  be; 
Ay !  hearts  were  there  as  blythe  as  birds 

When  woke  wi'  momin'  beams. 
An'  hearts  had  hope  that  turned  to  gowd 

The  future  wi*  their  dreams. 
Ah,  fancy  never  sees  that  spot 

Amid  youth's  gowden  years. 
But  gentle,  tender  thochts  stir  up 

The  fount  o'  quiet  tears ! 

John  Dalort. 

MARY  WI'  THE  GOWDEN  HAIR.* 
Mart  wi'  the  gowden  hair, 

Bonnie  Mary,  gentle  Mary; 
O,  but  ye  are  sweet  an'  fair. 

My  winsome,  charming  Mary. 

*  From  "  Poems  on  Scottish  and  American  Subjects." 
by  permission  of  the  author. 
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Tour  e*eil  are  like  tiie  stamies  dear. 
Your  cheeks  like  blossomB  o'  the  brier. 
An'  0,  your  Yoioe  is  sweet  to  hear. 
My  ain,  my  boimie  dearie. 

Bat  dearer  than  your  bonnie  face, 

Bonnie  Mary,  geotle  Mary, 
Or  a'  your  beauty's  bloom  an'  grace, 

Vj  winsome,  charming  Marj^ 
Is  ilka  motion,  void  o'  airt, 
That  lends  a  grace  to  ilka  pairt, 
An'  captiyates  ilk  manly  heart, 

Wi'  love  for  thee,  my  dearie. 

But,  Mary,  lassie,  tak'  advice, 

Bonnie  Mary,  gentle  Mary ; 
Be  mair  than  guid,  braw  lass:  be  wise, 

My  winsome,  charming  Mary ; 
An'  gie  your  heart  to  ane  that's  true, 
Whall  live  to  love  nae  ane  but  you; 
An'  blythe  you'll  be  tax*  never  rue. 

My  ain,  my  bonnie  dearie. 

Jamis  Kxsssdy,  New  York. 


THE  BLINKnr  OT. 
By  the  Bev.  James  Orkig, 
Minister  of  Chapel  of  Gkuioch,  Aberdeenshire.     Died  1869. 
Oh,  it  wasna  her  daddy's  lairdly  kin. 

It  wasna  her  siller— the  dinkin'  o't; 
It  wasna  her  minny's  welcome  in ; 

Twas  her  ain  blue  e'o— the  blinJdn'  o't 
The  bUnkin'  o't,  the  bUnkin'  o't. 
Oh,  weary  fi*  the  blinkin'  o't ; 
My  heart  and  a'  she's  stown  awa' 
Wi'  the  lythesome,  blythesome  blinkin'  o't 
2  H 
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It  waoM  the  licht  o'  her  mawy  broo, 

Nor  her  gowden  hair— the  dinkin  o't, 
Her  dimplet  cheek,  nor  her  cherry  mou*. 

Nor  her  braw,  braw  goun— the  prinkin'  o*t ; 
Twas  a*  her  e'e— the  blinkin'  o\ 

Oh,  weaiy  fa'  the  bUnkin'  o*t; 
Nae  a'  her  charma  could  work  such  harms 

As  the  lythesome,  blythesome  blinkin'  o't 

A*  day  I  dream  o'  its  witchin'  gleam, 

A*  nicht  I  wauk  wi'  thinkin*  o't ; 
Afield,  at  hame,  wl*  sib  or  frem'd, 

I*m  glamour't  wi'  tiie  blinkin'  o't. 
The  blinkin'  o%  the  blinkhi'  ot, 

Oh,  weaiy  fa'  the  blinkin'  o't; 
My  peace  is  deen,  my  wits  are  gane, 

Wi'  the  lythesome,  blythesome  blinkin'  o't 

FMiever  I  teach,  fanever  I  preach, 

I'm  dottled  as  gin  I'd  been  drinkin'  o't; 
Fanever  I  sing,  or  play  a  spring, 

The  burden's  aye— the  blinkin'  o't 
The  blinkin'  o't,  the  blinkin'  o't. 

Oh,  weary  fa'  the  blinkin  o't; 
I'm  fear't  fu'  aft  111  gang  dean  daft 

Wi'  the  lythesome,  blythesome  blinkin'  o't. 

fTween  hopes  and  fears,  'tween  Joys  and  tears. 

My  heart  is  at  the  sinkin'  o't ; 
Pd  better  dee  at  ance  than  droe 

The  pain  I  thole  fto  the  blinkin'  o't 
The  blinkin'  o't,  the  blinkin'  o't, 

Oh,  weaiy  fk'  the  blinkin'  ot; 
I'm  sad,  I'm  sair,  I'm  in  despair, 

Wi'  the  lythesome,  blythesome  blinkin'  o't 
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But,  oh,  gin  she  wad  smile  on  me. 

And  gi'e  Mess  John  the  linldn'  o% 
Nae  wardle's  care  should  ever  mair 

Torment  me  wi'  the  Jinkin'  o't. 
Oh,  then  I'd  bless  the  blinkin'  o't. 

The  smilin',  wilin'  blinkin'  o't. 
And  cheerfu'  live  or  happy  dee 

I'  the  lythesome,  blythesome  blinkin'  o'i. 


THE  GLOAMIN*  HOUR. 
"  I  had  a  horse,  and  I  h€td  nae  mair. ' 

I DSARLT  lo'e  the  gloarain'  hour. 

E'en  when  in  sorrow  pinin'. 
When  dewdrape  bathe  the  faulded  flower. 

And  ae  fair  star  is  shinin' ; 
When  song  frae  every  plantin'  streams, 

A  world  o*  joys  revealin*. 
And  boyhood's  Joys  and  manhood's  dreams 

Are  owre  my  memory  stealin*. 

I  dearly  lo'e,  at  gloamin'  hour. 

To  watch  the  deepenin'  shadow 
Owre  mountain,  moor,  and  woodland  lower. 

While  mist  hangs  owre  the  meadow; 
When  leanin'  on  some  auld  dyke-stile, 

Hope's  lamp  my  heart  illnmin', 
I  croon  some  sang  o'  happy  toil, 

At  peace  wi'  a'  things  human. 

What  heart  but  lo'es  the  gloamin'  hour  ? 

Then  rest  comes  to  the  weary ; 
Love  lurka  in  glen  and  woodland  bower, 

And  Jeannie  meets  her  dearie. 
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Then  sweetest  seems  the  mutual  tale 

O*  vows,  and  hopes,  and  wishes ; 
And  O,  how  sweet,  through  gloamin's  veil. 

The  glow  0*  Jeannie*8  blushes ! 

Thou  art  a  priestess,  gloamin'  hour, 

And  aye  thou  gie*st  us  wamln* 
That  life,  at  best  a  fragile  flower, 

May  fade  before  the  momin*. 
Oh !  may  we  a*  sae  leeve,  that  we, 

Arrived  at  ae  life's  gloamin', 
May  upward  gace  wi'  hopefu*  e'e. 

And  wait  the  life  that's  oomin' ! 

David  Winoatb. 


THE  TANG-TSI-KIANG.* 

Mt  name  is  Polly  Hill,  and  I've  got  a  lover  BiU, 

But  he's  caused  me  numy  a  pang ; 
For  his  regiment  got  the  rout,  and  he's  gone  to  the  right 
about, 

To  the  Yang-Tsi-Kiang. 

Oh,  the  war  had  broken  out,  though  I  don't  know  what 
about ; 
But  they  that  make  the  wars,  go  hang ! 
For  he's  gone  with  thousands  ten,  to  fight  the  Chinamen 
On  the  Yang-Tsi-Eiang. 

Oh,  it's  five  years  passed  away,  till  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

As  I  sat  at  the  door  and  sang. 
That  a  soldier  stopped  and  said,  "Oh,  your  lover  BUI  is 
dead, 

On  the  Yang-Tai-Kiang. 

*  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs  James  Mac- 
Lehose  s  Sons,  Glasgow. 
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,  **  It  was  in  a  tea-tree  glen,  that  we  met  the  Chinamen, 
And  one  of  the  rogues  let  bang ; 
Which  laid  poor  William  low,  with  his  toe  to  the  foe. 
On  the  Tang-Tsi-Kiang. 

" '  Oh/  says  poor  BUI  to  me, '  take  this  little  sprig  of  tea, 

And  tell  Poll  where  it  sprang.' 
Now  that  was  all  he  said,  when  his  head  dropped  like  lead, 
On  the  Yang-Tsi-Saang. 

**  So  here  I  hand  to  thee,  this  little  sprig  of  tea, 

Twas  by  poor  Bill's  graye  that  it  sprang ; 
You  may  keep  it  if  you  will,  as  a  souvenir  of  Bill, 
And  the  Yang-Tsi-Klang.** 

"  Now,  my  soldier  boy,"  says  I,  "  is  there  green  in  my  eye? 

(Pray,  jNurdon  me  the  use  of  slai^,) 
For  Fm  still  your  Polly  Hill,  and  you're  welcome  home, 
myBiU, 

From  the  Yang-Tsi-Kiang." 

Thomas  Davidsom, 
"The  Scottish  Probationer." 


DI-HM. 


Whbn  I  was  a  laddie  lang^yne  at  the  schule. 
Hie  maister  aye  ca'd  me  a  dunce  an*  a  fiile ; 
For  Bomdioo  his  words  I  could  ne'er  un'erstan'. 
Unless  when  he  bawled  **  Jamie,  hand  oot  yer  ban' ! " 
Then  I  gloom'd  and  said  "  Im-bm,** 
I  glunch'd,  and  said  "Im-hm"— 
I  wasna'  owre  proud,  but  owre  dour  to  say— A-y-e ! 

Ae  day,  a  queer  word,  as  lang-nebbit's  himsel*. 
He  ▼ow'd  he  would  thrash  me  if  I  wadna  spell. 
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Quo»  I,  "Maister  Qnill,"  wi'  a  kin'  o'  a  swither,  ^ 

"  m  spell  ye  the  word  if  yell  spell  me  anither— 

Let's  hear  ye  spell '  Im-hm/ 

That  common  word  'Im-hm,* 
That  auld  Scotch  word  '  Im-hm/  ye  ken  it  means  A-y-e.** 

Had  ye  seen  hoo  he  glowr'd,  hoo  he  scratched  his  big  pate. 
An'  shouted  "  Te  villain,  get  oot  o'  my  gate ! 
Get  afl  to  yer  seat !  ye're  the  plague  o'  the  schule ! 
The  dell  o'  me  kens,  if  ye're  maist  rogue  or  fule.** 

Butlonlysaid^Xm.hm," 

That  pawkie  word  "Im-hm," 
He  couldna  spell  "  Im-hm,"  that  stands  for  an— A-y-e ! 

An'  when  a  hrisk  wooer,  I  courted  my  Jean-> 
0'  Avon's  braw  lasses  the  pride  an'  the  queen- 
When  'neath  my  grey  plaidie,  wi'  heart  beatin'  fain, 
I  speired  in  a  whisper,  if  she'd  be  my  ain. 

She  blush'd,  an'  said  "Im-hm," 

That  charming  word  **  Im-hm," 
A  thousan'  times  better  an'  sweeter  than— A-y-e ! 

Jist  ae  thing  I  wantit  my  bliss  to  complete, 
A  kiss  frae  her  rosy  mou',  couthie  an'  sweet ; 
But  a  shake  o'  the  held  was  her  only  repiy— 
Of  course  that  said  no,  but  I  kent  she  meant  A-y-«, 

For  her  sly  e'en  said  **  Im-hm," 

Her  red  lips  said  "  Im-hm," 
Her  hale  face  said  "  Im-hm,"  and  " Im-hm"  means  A-y-e. 

An'  noo  I'm  a  dad  wi'  a  hoose  o'  my  ain— 
A  dainty  bit  wifie,  an'  mair  than  ae  wean ; 
But  the  want  o't  is  this— when  a  question  I  speir, 
They  pit  on  a  look  sae  auld-farran'  an'  queer, 

But  only  say  "  Im-hm," 

That  daft-Uke  word  "  Im-hm," 
That  vulgar  word  **  Im-hm  "—they  winna  say— A-y-e ! 
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Ye*ve  heard  hoo  the  de*U,  as  he  waucfael'd  through  Beith 
Wi*  a  wife  in  ilk  oxter,  an'  aae  in  his  teeth. 
When  some  ane  cried  oot,  "  Will  ye  tak'  mine  the  mom?** 
He  wagg'd  his  auld  tail  while  he  cockit  his  horn, 

But  only  said  **  Im-hm,** 

Tliat  osefu'  word  "  Im-hm," 
WY  sic  a  big  mouthfu'  he  oouldna  say~A-y-e ! 

Sae  Fve  gi'en  owre  the  '*  Ikn-hm**— it's  no  a  nice  word ; 

When  i^nted  on  paper  it's  perfect  absurd ; 

Sae  if  ye're  owre  laa^  to  open  yer  jaw. 

Just  hand  ye  yer  tongue,  an'  sae  naetbing  ava' ; 

But  never  say  '*  Im-hm," 

That  datt-Uke  word  **  Im-hm," 
It's  ten  times  mair  vulgar  than  even  braid  A-y-e  I 

Jamis  Nicholson. 


THE  GOO  WI'  THE  IBON  TAIL. 

Thirb  are  mony  kye  o'  different  breeds, 

Baith  big,  an'  middlin',  an'  sma', 
An'  guid,  an'  bad,  an'  indifferent,  too. 

An'  hoznies  an'  doddies  an'  a'. 
But  there's  no  a  hawkie  in  a'  the  lot. 

For  fUUn*  the  milkin'-pail. 
Can  compare  wi'  her  that's  the  theme  o'  my  s 

The  000  wi'  the  iron  tail. 

An'  oh !  she's  an  unco  usef  u'  beast. 

For  the  leelang  winter  through. 
She  never  gangs  yell  gif  she's  keepit  in  trim, 

Whatever  the  ithers  may  do ; 
An'  the  folks  wha  drive  a  trade  in  milk 

I'm  sure  their  supply  wad  fail, 
Gif  it  wisna  for  this  by-ordinar*  I 

The  coo  wi'  the  iron  tail 
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She's  eaqy  keepit,  ihe  needs  nae  meat, 

Except  when  she's  aff  the  fang. 
When  a  drink  o'  water  sune  puts  her  as  ilcht 

As  if  she  had  never  been  wrang. 
An'  though  ye  wad  search  the  breadth  o'  the  globe, 

Frae  America's  wilds  to  Orail, 
Yell  no  find  a  beast  for  supplyin'  the  sap 

like  the  coo  wi'  the  iron  tail. 

0'  different  sizes,  an'  different  shapes, 

An'  different  colours  she's  seen ; 
She's  sometimes  black,  an'  sometimes  white. 

An'  blue,  an'  yellow,  an*  green. 
An'  she  stands  the  bitterest  winter  storm, 

'Mid  frost,  an*  snaw,  an'  hail ; 
Wi'  a  rough  strae-raip  row'd  roun'  her  craig— 

The  ooo  wi'  the  iron  taiL 

An'  yet  there  are  some,  Tm  sorry  to  say. 

Wad  hint  that  she's  no  the  thing— 
That  the  milk  she  gie's  has  a  bluish  hue. 

An'  a  taste  o'  the  cauler  spring. 
But  what  signifies  that  i'  this  warld  o'  ours. 

When  it  meets  wi'  a  ready  sale ; 
Sae  here's  to  the  milkman's  stay  an'  support — 

The  coo  wi'  the  iron  tail. 

William  Walkbr. 


m  THE  GLOAMnr. 

Mr  lassie,  ye  ken  ye  hae  hurt  me  fu'  sair, 
Unklndness  ftae  you  was  pure  sorrow  to  bear, 
I  lo'ed  ye  sae  weel,  but  I'll  vex  ye  nae  mair, 
Nor  fash  you  again  in  the  gloamin'. 

I  thocht  to  hae  won  ye  and  made  ye  my  bride, 
I  thocht  to  hae  worn  ye  in  triumph  and  pride. 
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And  threaded  life's  mazee  wi'  yon  by  my  side, 
And  lilted  through  mony  a  gloamin*. 

But  I  maen  na  my  weird,  tho'  'tis  pidnfu'  to  dree, 
And  I  canna  forget  the  dear  blinks  o'  your  e'e ; 
But,  oh,  may  some  ither,  far  better  than  me. 
Be  your  ImI,  faithfu'  friend  in  the  gloamin'. 

And  when  time  brings  the  day  whence  your  Joys  are  to  start. 
And  yon  gi'e  him  your  han'  wi'  your  kindly  bit  heart. 
May  peaoe  frae  your  cheery  fireside  ne'er  dquurt, 
And  loye  aye  be  there  in  the  gloamin'. 

Te  oanna  miss  trials,  they  come  aye  ower  sune ; 
But  when  life's  wearin'  in,  and  your  wark  is  a'  dune, 
May  ye  share  wi'  your  dear  ones  the  glories  abune. 
And  a  day  that  has  never  a  gloamin'. 

Jaxis  Gampbbll. 


AYE  WORK  AWA'. 

HsLP  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an'  aye  work  awa', 
'Mang  the  simmer  sunshine,  and  the  cheerless  winter  snaw; 
Never  lippen  tae  yer  frien's,  tho'  Uiey  may  loudly  blaw. 
Help  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an  aye  work  awa'. 
Aye  work  awa',  my  frien's,  O  aye  work  awa', 
Help  yorsei's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an'  aye  work  awa*. 
Chorus. 
Aye  work  awa',  my  frien's,  O  aye  work  awa'. 
Help  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an*  aye  work  awa*. 
Aye  work  awa',  my  frien's,  O  aye  work  awa'. 
Help  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an'  aye  work  awa*. 

Fortune  favours  them  wfaa  work  aye  wi'  a  busy  haun', 
Folkll  ne'er  win  f  orrit^  if  they  at  the  flre-en*  staun* ; 
Look  afore  ye  tak'  the  loup  in  muckle  things  an*  sma', 
Tak'  things  in  a  canny  way,  but  aye  work  awa*. 
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Aye  wotk  awa*,  my  M(en%  0  aya  work  awa'. 
Help  yenel*8  wbaure'er  ye  gang,  an*  aye  work  awa*. 

Aye  work  awa',  &c 
Dinna  speak  unkindly  words  aboot  the  folk  ye  ken, 
Never  let  a  bitter  ane  anither's  ear  gae  ben ; 
LifeleM  folk  are  fau*tlees,  but  there's  nane  without  a  flaw. 
Kindly  speak  o*  neibours,  then,  an'  aye  work  awa*. 
Aye  work  awa',  my  frien's,  O  aye  work  awa*. 
Help  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an'  aye  work  awa*. 

Aye  work  awa',  ftc. 
Never  ny  that  ye're  fll-used,  though  prood  folk  pass  ye  by. 
Want  o'  sense  mak's  witless  folk  aft  hand  their  heads  ower 

high, 
Danner  on,  ne'er  fash  yer  thoom  wi'  sic  like  folk  ava', 
Warsel  on  fu'  cheerily,  an*  aye  work  awa*. 
Aye  work  awa',  my  frien's,  O  aye  work  awa'. 
Help  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an'  aye  work  awa*. 

Aye  work  awa',  &a 

Keep  a  ca'm  sough,  never  let  your  tongue  wag  up  and  doon. 
Empty  gimels  are  aye  sure  to  gi'e  the  loodest  soon' ; 
When  ye  hear  o*  ithers'  quarrels,  while  they  scrape  and 

craw, 
'*  *Mang  them  bet "  be  aye  your  word,  an'  aye  work  awa*. 
Aye  work  awa',  my  ft-ien's,  0  aye  work  awa'. 
Help  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an'  aye  work  awa*. 
Aye  work  awa,  ftc. 

Life  a*  through  is  Jist  a  fecht  e'en  to  the  very  grave, 
Better  life  abune  is  promised  to  the  leal  an'  brave ; 
Let  us  fecht  wi'  faithfu'  he'rts,  and  well  owercome  it  a'. 
Help  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an'  aye  work  awa'. 
Aye  work  awa',  my  frim's,  0  aye  work  awa', 
Help  yersel's  whaure'er  ye  gang,  an'  aye  work  awa*. 
Aye  work  awa',  Ac. 

Joseph  Wriqiit. 
khb  of  first  ygluicb. 
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